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CHAPTER LVIIL 

FEOM THE BESOLUTION OP THE ATHENIANS TO 
ATTACK SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER 
AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN SICILY. 

Fob the two or three months immediately succeeding the 
final resolution taken by the Athenians to in- b.o. 418. 
vade Sicily (described in the last chapter), the ^p^^- 
whole city was elate and bustling with preparation. I have 
already mentioned that this resolution, though p ^ ^^ 
long opposed by Nikias with a considerable tiomTforthe 
minority, had at last been adopted (chiefly J'^Jf^gJ'**^ 
through the unforeseen working of that which sfcUy— 
he intended as a counter-manoeuvre) with a general en- 
degree oi enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon and san- 
an enlarged scale, which surpassed all the ^?^J!^°p®" 
anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, 
circulators of oracles, and other accredited religious 
advisers, announced generally the favourable dispositions 
of the gods, and promised a triumphant result. ^ All classes 
in the city, rich and poor — cultivators, traders, and seamen 
— old and young — all embraced the project with ardour; 
as requiring a great effort, yet promising unparalleled 
results, both of public aggrandisement and individual gain. 
Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 

> Thucyd. ▼lii. 1. 
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personal service; so that the three generals, Nikias,Alkibia» 
d^s, and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selec- 
tion of hoplites, instead of beinff forced to employ constraint 
or incur ill-will, as happened wnen an expedition was adopt- 
ed reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to choose the 
fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. Every man 
provided himself with his best arms and with bodUy ac- 
coutrements, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long 
voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land and sea- 
service. Among the trierarchs (or rich citizens who under- 
took each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship of 
war) the competition was yet stronger. Each of them 
accounted it an honour to be named, and vied with his 
comrades to exhibit his ship in the most finished state of 
equipment. The state indeed furnished both the trireme 
with its essential tackle and oars, and the regular pay for 
the crew; but the trierarch, even in ordinary cases, usually 
incurred various expenses besides, to make the equipment 
complete and to keep the crew together. Such additional 
outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by 
custom and general opinion, was different in every indivi- 
dual case according to temper and circumstances. But on 
the present occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal. 
Each trierarch tried to procure for his own ship the best 
crew, by offers of additional reward to all, but especially 
to the ThranitsB or rowers on the highest of the three 
tiers :i and it seems that the seamen were not appointed 
especially to one ship, but were at liberty to accept these 
offers and to serve in any ship they preferred. Each 
trierarch spent more than had ever been known before — in 

> Thnoyd. vi. 31. iict^opdc t« icp6« a perfectly general word, coxn- 

T({> i% 87]|xo9lou fiiaOcp 8i86vtu)v toi« prising all who received pay In the 

SpavlTai;Tu>vvauT(I)v xal xai c 6icT)- ship. All the examples produced 

p Calais, xal x&XXa 9T]|xtloic xal in the notes of the commentators 

xotxaaxsuaic icoXuxtXiai xp^vaiA^vcovi testify this meaning, which also 

Ac. occurs in the text Itself two lines 

Dohree and Dr. Arnold explain before. To construe TaT<; OicTjpcolatc 

6icT]pealaic to mean the petty officers as meaning— "the crews generally, 

such as xuPepviQTTjc, xcXiuvtt)^, Ao, or the remaining crews, along with 

G511er and Poppo construe it to the Thranitse"— is doubtless more 

mean Hhe aervania of the aailora,^ or less awkward. But it departs 

Neither of the two explanations less from ordinary construction 

seems to me satisfactory. I think than either of the two senses which 

the word means "to the crews the commentators propose, 
generally ;" the word Oicijptala being 
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pay, outfit, proyision, and even external decoration of his 
vessel. Besides the best crews which Athens herself could 
furmsh, picked seamen were also required from the subject^ 
allies, and were bid for in the same way by the trierarchs. * 
Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that 
&ve years had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, with- 
out any considerable warlike operations. While the treasury 
had become replenished with nresh accumulations, 2 and the 
triremes increased in number — the military population, 
reinforced by additional numbers of youth, had Abundance 
forgotten both the hardships of the war and the in the Athe- 
pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the fleet JrJJiayy^ 
now got together, while it surpassed in number display of 
all previous armaments of Athens, except asingle ^eu *Jg ^f 
one in the second year of the previous war under foroa in the 
Perikles, — was incomparably superior even to *''™»™«»*- 
that, and still more superior to all the rest, in the other 
ingredients of force, material as well as moral; in picked 
men, universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best 
condition, and accessories of every kind in abundance. 
Such was the confidence of success, that many Athenians 
went prepared for trade as well as for combat; so that the 
private stock thus added to the public outfit and to the 



' Thncyd. rii. 13. ol ^ivot, oi (liv 
ivajxavTol iapdvxec, Ac. 

* Thucyd. vi. 26. I do not trust 
the statement given in ^schinds 
De Tals. Iiegat. c. 64, p. 302, and 
in Andokidds, Be Pace, sect. 8, 
that 7000 talents were laid by as 
an accumulated treasure in the 
acropolis during tbe peace of Ni- 
kias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 
triremes, were newly built. The 
numerous historical inaccuracies 
in those orations, concerning the 
facts prior to 400 b.o., are such as 
to deprive them of all authority, 
except where they are confirmed 
by other testimony. 

But there exists an interesting 
Inscription which proves that the 
sum of 3000 talents at least must 
hare been laid- by, during the in* 
terval between the conclusion of 
the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian 



•zpedition, in the acropolis: that 
over and above this accumulated 
fund, the state was in condition 
to discharge, out of the current 
receipts, sums which it had bor- 
rowed during tbe previous war from 
the treasures of various temples: 
and there was besides a surplus 
for docks and fortifications. The 
Inscription above named records 
the vote passed for discharging 
these debts, and for securing the 
sums so paid in the Opisthodomus 
or back-chamber of the Parthenon, 
for account of those gods to whom 
they respectively belonged. See 
Boeokh's Oorp. Inscr. part ii. Insor. 
Att. No. 76. p. 117; also the Staats- 
haushaltung der Athener of the 
same author, vol. ii. p. 198. This 
Inscription belongs unquestionably 
to one of the years between 421-415 
B.C., to which year we cannot say. 

b2 
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8ums placed in the hands of the generals, constituted an 
unparalleled ag^eg^ate of wealth. Much of this was visible 
to the eye, contributing to heighten that general excitement 
of Athenian imagination which pervaded th^ whole city 
while the preparations were going forward: a mingled 
feeling of private sympathy and patriotism — a dash of 
uneasiness from reflection on the distant and unknown 
region wherein the fleet was to act — yet an elate confidence 
in Athenian force such as had never before been enter- 
tained. 1 We hear of Sokrates the philosopher, and Meton 
the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this universal 
tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius which 
constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he 
may have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is 
less fully certified than we could wish. Amidst a general 
predominance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourable. Usually, 
on all public matters of risk or gravity, there were prophets 
who gave assurances in opposite ways: those which turned 
out right were treasured up; the rest were at once forgotten, 
or never long remembered. ^ 

After between two and three months of active prepa- 
rations, the expedition was almost ready to start, when an 
event happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheer- 
fulness of the city. This was, the mutilation of the Hermse, 
one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The HermsB, or half-statues of the god Hermes, were 
Mntiiation blocks of marble about the height of the human 
HernwB at ^g^^^®' The Upper part was cut into a head, 
AtheBs/ face, neck, and bust; the lower part was left as 
Numberg ^ quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without 
tiij of^the arms, body, or legs, but with the significant mark 
Hermn. of the male sex in front. They were distributed 
in great numbers throughout Athens, and always in the 
most conspicuous situations; standing beside the outer 
doors of private houses as well as of temples — near the 
most frequented porticos — at the intersection of cross ways 
— in the public agora. They were thus present to the eye 

> Thucyd.Ti. 81;]>iodor.zlli.a, 8. nians were rery angry with those 

* Plutarch (Nikiag, c. 12, IS ; Alki- prophets who had promised them 

biad. c. 17). Immediately after the sucoess (Thuoyd. vlii. 1). 

catastrophe at Syraouse the Athe- 
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of every Athenian in all his acts of intercommunion, either 
for business or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The re- 
ligious feeling of the Greeks considered the god to be 
planted or domiciliated where his statue stood, ^ so that 
the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of HermSs, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of con- 
junct life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gym- 
nastic. Moreover the quadrangular fashion of these statues, 
employed occasionally for other gods besides Hermes, was 
a most ancient relic handed down from the primitive 
rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship; and was popular in 
Arcadia, as well as peculiarly frequent in Athens. > 

About the end of May 415 b.c, in the course of one 
and the same ni^ht, all these HermaB, one of the most pe- 
culiar marks of the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. 
Their chai*acteristic features were knocked off or levelled, 
so that nothing was left except a mass of stone with no re- 
semblance to humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with 
in the same way, save and except very few: nay, AndokidSs 
affirms (and I incline to believe him) that there was but 
one which escaped unharmed. ^ 



> Cicero, Legg. iL 11. "Maliut 
Chneoi atque nostri; qui, tit ange- 
rent pietatem in Deos, easdem illas 
nrbes, qnas nos, incoZereYolnerunt." 

How muoh the G-recian mind was 
penetrated with the idea of the 
god as an actifal inhabitant of the 
town, may be seen illustrated in 
the Oration of Lysias, oont. An> 
dolcid. sect. 16-46: compare Hero- 
dotus, T. 67— a striking story, as 
illnstrated in this History, ch. iz. 
—also Xenophon, Hellen. ri, 4-7; 
liiyy, xzzriii. 43. 

In an inscription in Boeckh's 
Corp. Inso. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) 
a list of the names of Prytaneis 
appears, at the head of which list 
figures the name of Athdnft Polias. 

•Pausanias, 1. 24, 8; It. 83,4; 
Tiii. 31, 4; Tiii. 48, 4; viii. 41, 4. 
Plutarch, An Seni sit OerendaBes- 
publ. ad finem; Aristophan. Plut. 
1153, and Schol. : compare 0. Miil- 
ler, Arch&ologie der Kunst, sect. 



67, K. F. Hermann, Oottesdienstl. 
Alterth. der Oriechen, sect. 16; 
Gerhard, De Beligione Hermarum. 
Berlin, 1846. 

■ Thucyd. vi. 27. 8aoi *Ep|iai ^o«v 
Xl9ivoi iv T^ ndXsi TJ| 'A6v]valu>v .... 
(ilia vuxtI ol nXsioTot icspux6- 
icTjffav t4 itp6ffci)ita. 

Andokidds (De Myst. sect. 63) 
expressly states that only a single 
one was spared— xal 8idi xauxa & 
*£p|A'^< &v 6'paTS icdtvTtc, 6 icapa xif* 
icaTp(pav olxlav -rljv fifiexipav, oO ics- 
pisii6ic7], |a6voc xu>v *£pfiu>v xu>v 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. o. 8) 
and Plutarch (Alkib. o. 13) copy 
Andokidfts: in his life of Nikias 
(0. 18) the latter uses the ex- 
pression of Thucydidds— ol icXeT^xoi. 
This expression is noway at vari- 
ance with Andokidtof though It 
stops short of his affirmation. There 
is great mixture of truth and false- 
hood in the Oration of Andoki- 
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It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize 
Yioieojfe fully with the feelings of a religion not his own: 
2nd **^"**^* indeed the sentiment with which, in the case of 
religious persons of different creed, each regards the 
&aceA b'°" "^^^^^8 ©Daotions growing out of causes peculiar 
th« act at to the other, — is usually one of surprise iiiat 
Athens. g^ch trifles and absurdities can occasion any 
serious distress or excitement, i But if we take that reason- 
able pains, which is incumbent on those who study the 
history of Greece, to realise in our minds the religious and 
political associations of the Athenians ^ — ^noted in ancient 
times for their superior piety, as weU as for their accuracy 
and magnificence about the visible monuments embodying 
that feeling — we shall in part comprehend the intensity 
of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the public 
mind on the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike 
unforeseen and unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and im- 
poverishment which had been inflicted by the Persian in- 
vasion of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly 
felt or so long remembered as uie deliberate ouming of 
the statues and temples of the gods.3 If we could imagine 

dds ; but I think that he is to he way it profoundly wounded the re- 

trusted as to this point. ligious feeling of Athens. 

Diodorus (xiii. 2) says that all BUttner (Oeschichte der politi- 

the HermsB were mutilated-^not schen Hetaorieen zu Athen. p. 66), 

recognising a single exception, though very brief, takes a fairer 

Cornelius Nepos, by a singular in- view than Wachsmuth. 
accuracy, talks about the Hermes * Fausanias, i. 17, 1; i. 24, 8; 

ss having been all thrown doton Harpokrationv.^EpfjLal. SeeSluiter, 

<dejicerentur). Lectiones Andocidesc, cap. 2. 

■ It is truly astonishing to read Especially the d^uiaTlSec 9epa- 

the account given of this mutila- iceiat (Eurip. Ion. 187) Were noted 

tion of the Hermse, and its conse- at Athens: ceremonial attentions 

quences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. towards the divine persons who 

Alterthiimer, vol. ii. sect. 66. p. protected the public streets— a 

191-196. While he denounces the function performed by Apollo 

Athenian people, for their conduct Aguieus, as well as by Hermes. 
4uring the subsequent inquiry, in ' Herodot. viii. 144 ; iEschylus, 

the most unmeasured language— Fers. 810 ; ^schyl. Agam. S89 ; Iso- 

you would suppose that the in- kratds, Or. iv. Fanegyr. s. 182. The 

cident which plunged them into wrath for any indignity offered to 

this mental distraction, at a mo- the statue of a god or goddess, 

ment of overflowing hope and con- and impatience to punish it capit- 

fidence, was a mere trifle : so briefly ally, is manifested as far back as 

■does he pass it over, without taking the ancient epic poem of Arktinus : 

ihe smallest pains to show in what see the argument of the 'iXlou 
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the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding 
that all the images of the Virgin had been defaced during 
the same night, we should have a parallel, though a very 
iiiadequate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens — 
where religious associations and persons were far more in- 
timately allied with all civil acts and with all the proceed- 
ings of every-day life — where, too, the god and his efficiency 
were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with the 
presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and 
defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, — it would seem that the town 
had become as it were godless — that the streets, the market- 
place, the porticos, were robbed of their divine protectors; 
and what was worse still, that these protactors, having been 
^ossly insulted, carried away with them alienated sen- 
timents, — wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and 
sympatliisinff. It was on the protection of the gods that 
all their political constitution as well as the blessings of 
civil life depended; insomuch that the curses of the gods 
were habitually invoked as sanction and punishment for 
grave offences, political as well as others : i an extension 
and generalization of the feeling still attached to the ju- 
dicial oath. This was, in the minds of the people of Athens, 
a sincere and literal conviction, — not simply a form <Sf 

Ilipatc in FrocluB, and Weloker, nexion between the HermsB and 
Orieohische Tragddien, 8ophohli$f Hermokratds, is strange enough: 
«eot. 21. Tol. i. p. 162. Herodotus but what is of importance to re- 
cannot explain the indignities of- mark, is the deep-seated belief that 
fered by Kambyses to the Egyptian such an act must bring after it 
«tatnes and holy customs, upon divine punishment, and that the 
any other supposition than that of Athenians as a people were col- 
stark madness — epidvT) iteydXcdc— lectiyely responsible, unless they 
Herod, iii. 87-S8. could appease the diyine diS' 

Timens the Sicilian historian pleasure. If this was the view taken 

(writing about 320-290 B.C.) repre- by the historian Timseus a century 

eented the subsequent defeat of the and more after the transaction, 

Athenians as a divine punishment much more keenly was it present 

for the desecration of the Hermse, to the minds of the Athenians of 

inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan that day. 

Hermokratds, son of Hermon and ' Thucyd. viii. 97 ; Plato, Legg. 

descendant of the god Hermes (Ti- ix. pp. 871 &, 881 d. f) toO v6(io'j 

mmi Fragm. 103-104, ed. Didot; &pa, Ac. Bemosthen. Fals. Legat. 

Ifonginus, de Sublim. iy. 3). p. 863. c. 24. p. 404. c.60: Plutarch, 

The etymologioal thread of oon- Solon, o. 24. ' 
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speech to be pronounced in prayers and public harangues^ 
without being ever construed as a reahty in calculating 
consequences and determining practical measures. Accord«- 
ingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermsd the in- 
ference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that tne po^ 
litical constitution to wmch they were attached was in 
imminent danger of being subverted. ^ 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon 
the eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days 
before the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. 
In reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a 
most depressing omen. 2 It would doubtless have been so 
interpreted, had it been a mere undesigned accident hap- 
Theauthorf peuing to any venerated religious object, — just 
°'k^*w°— as we are told that similar misgivings were 
but it WM occasioned by the occurrence, about this same 
time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, 
wherein the women loudly .bewailed the untime- 
ly death of Adonis. ^ The mutilation of the 
HermsB, however, was something much more ominous than 
the worst accident. It proclaimed itself as the deliberate 
act of organised conspirators, not inconsiderable in number. 



certainly 
.done by 
design and 
conspiracy. 



> Dr. Tblrlwall observes in re- 
ference to the feeling at Athens 
after the mnltilation of the Hermse— 

''We indeed see so little con- 
nexion between acts of daring im- 
piety and designs against the state, 
that -we can hardly understand how 
they could haye been associated 
together, as they were in the minds 
of the Athenians. But perhaps the 
difficulty may not without reason 
have appeared much less to the 
contemporaries of Alcibiadds, who 
were rather disposed by their views 
of religion to regard them as in- 
separable." (l^ist. Gr. ch. xxv. vol. 
iii. p. 894.) 

This remark, like so many others 
in Dr. Thirlwall*s history, Indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a 
striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; 
and rare indeed among the learned 
men who have undertaken to depict 



the democracy of Athens. It might 
however have been stated far more 
strongly, for an Athenian citizen 
would have had quite as much dif- 
ficulty in comprehending our dis- 
junction of the two ideas, as we 
have in comprehending his aBBoeia- 
tion of the two. 

« Thucyd. vi. 27. Kal t6 icpd fiiia 
fieiC6v(uc eXa|xp«vov xou t« y*P *«- 
nXou olu>v6< cd6xet cTvai, xal iici 
6uvu)fioata &{&« vtu>Tipu)v icpaf (t&xujy 
xal 8iQ[iou xo(TaX6atu>c Ttjev^aSsi. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 8. 
''Hoc quum appareret non sine 
magnft multorum oonsensione esse 
factum," &c. 

> Plutarch, Alklbiad. c. 18 ; Fhere- 
krat^s, Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke; 
Fragment. Comic. Orsec. vol. ii. p, 
858, also p. 1164 ; Aristoph. Frag. 
Inc. 120. 
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whose names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but 
who had begun by committing sacrilege of a character 
flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation of a 
public and sacred statue, where the material afforded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no 
parallel: much more, mutilation by wholesale — spread by 
one band and in one night throughout an entire city. 
Though neither the parties concerned, nor their purposes, 
were ever more than partially made out, the concert and 
conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, 
that the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of 
them one and some the other: — to ruin Alkibiad^s — to 
frustrate or delay the expedition. How they pursued the 
former purpose, will be presently seen: towards the latter, 
nothing was ostensibly done, but the position of Teukrus 
and other metics implicated, renders it more likely that 
they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara, * prompting them to intercept an expedition which 
was supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens — rather 
than corrupted by the violent antipathies of Various 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were J*J*e®cted— 
intimately connected with each other; for the ^eat pro- 
prosecution of the enterprise, while fall of J*?*^**J 
prospective conquest to Athens, was yet more that'u 
pregnant with future power and wealth to Alki- J°^^*? J*^" 
biades himself. Such chances would disappear Athenians 
if the expedition could be prevented; nor was *<> abandon 
it at all impossible that the Athenians, under the^expedi- 
the intense impression of religious terror **on. 

* Platareh, Alkib. c. 18 ; Fseudo- deed : it required great familiarity 

Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 8S4, with all the buildings, highways, 

who professes to quote f^om Er.a- and byways of Athens, 

^ippus, an author nearly contempo- The Athenian Philoch. (writing 

rary. The Pseudo-Plutarch however about the date 810-280 b. o.) 

asserts— what cannot be true— that ascribed the mutilation of the 

the Corinthians employed Leontine Hermss to the Oorinthians ; if we 

and Egestsean agents to destroy may belieye the scholiast on 

the Hermse. The Leontines and Aristophanes— who howeyer is not 

Sgestaeans were exactly the parties very careful, since he tells us that 

who had greatest interest in getting Thwydidea ascribed that act to 

the Sicilian expedition to start: Alkibiadds and his friends; which 

ttiey are the last persons whom the is not true (Philochor. Fragm. 110, 

Corinthians would haye chosen as ed.Didot; Sehol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 

instruments. The fact is, that no 1094). 
foreigners could well have done the 
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consequent on the mutilation of the Hermae, might throw 
up the scheme altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely 
sensitive in his own religious conscience, and never hearty 
in his wish for going (a fact perfectly known to the enemy J), 
would hasten to consult his prophets, and might reasonaoly 
be expected to renew his opposition on the fresh OTOund 
offered to him, or at least to claim delay until the offended 
gods should have been appeased. We may judge how much 
such a proceeding was m the line of his character and of 
the Athenian character, when we find him, two years after- 
wards, with the full concurrence of his soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opportunity of safe retreat for the balf- 
ruined Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow 
the proposition to be debated, in consequence of an eclipse 
of the moon; and when we reflect that Spartans and other 
Greeks frequently renounced public designs if an earth- 
quake happened before the execution. 2 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition 
altogether might reasonably enter into the plans of the 
conspirators, as a likely consequence of the intense shock 
inflicted on the religious mind of Athens, and especially of 
Nikias — this calculation was not realised. Probably matters 
had already proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. 
Notice had been sent round to all the allies; forces were 
already on their way to the rendezvous at Korkyra; the 
Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at Peirseus to 
embark. So much the more eagerly did the conspirators 
proceed in that which I have stated as the other part of 
their probable plan; to work that exaggerated religious 
terror, which they had themselves artificially brought 
about, for the ruin of Alkibiades. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have a 
The oil- greater number of enemies, political as well as 
ticai'^ene- private, than Alkibiades; many of them being 
AikiMadfis *°^*^°g ^^^ highest citizens, whom he offended 
take advan- by his insolence, and whose liturgies and other 
tage^of the customary exhibitions he outshone by his reck- 
excitenfent less expenditure. His importance had been 
ruin hiin ^ already so much increased, and threatened to be 
' ** ™' so much more increased, by the Sicilian enter- 
prise, that they no longer observed any measureit in com- 

» Thucyd. vi. 34. 

« See Thucyd. y. 46; v. 50; yiii.6. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 4, 
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passing his min. That which the mutilators of the Hennte 
«eemed to have deliberately planned, his other enemies 
were ready to turn to profit. 

Ami(kt the mournful dismajr spread by the discovery 
of 80 unparalleled a 'sacrilege, it appeared to Anxietj of 
the Athenian people — as it would have appeared 2Jnt*to * 
to the Ephors at Sparta, or to the rulers in every detect and 
oligarchical city of Ghreece — that it was their l^^*\ ***• 
paramount and imperative duty to detect and ton— reT 
punish the authors. So long as these latter were ^^^^ - 
walking about unknown and unpunished, the fnfornub.^' 
temples were defiled by their presence, and **<>"• 
the whole city was accounted under the displeasure of the 
^ods, who would inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes. * 
Under this displeasure everv citizen felt himself compre- 
hended, so that the sense of public security as well as of 
private comfort were alike unappeased, until the offenders 
should be discovered and atonement made by punishing or 
expelling them. Large rewards were accordingly pro- 
claimed to any person who could give information, and even 
impunity to any accomplice whose confession might lay 
open the plot. Nor didthe matter stop here. Once under 
this painful shock of religious and political terror, the 
Athenians became eager ta&ers and listeners on the sub- 
ject of other recent acts of impiety. Every one was im- 
patient to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew, 



* Bee the remarkable passage in 
tfae contemporary pleading of An- 
tiphon OB a trial for homicide 
<Orat ii. Tetralog. 1. 1. 10). 

'Aau|t9op6v 9* 6|iiv iortl xivSe |A.iap6y 
■»«l &va-]f>tov Cvxa «U t4 xtiiivT) xwv 
^twn eioiAvxa (jiiaivctv xiqv dfvtlav 
«'Vctt>i» 4itl xt xoi auxdc xpa7i4C«« 
Wtfic ouyxaxaicipiicXd vai xooc 
dvaixiooc ix fdp to6x(ov ot 
-ti i 90 plat jifvovxat Suaxu- 
X'U 0' al icpd^tic xaGloxav- 
xau Olxtlav oov XPTI '^"* xi|i.a>- 
f lav f|7i]90(|A.ivou<, a6x<p TOux(p 
xi Touxou dospiQfiaxa dv«94vxact I8lav 
{(•iv x^ ouiifopdv xaQapdv 8i xfjv 
«oXiv xaxaoT^crai. 

Oompare Antiphon, De Osede He- 
codis, sect. 83, and 8ophokl6s, 



(Edip. Tjrann. 26, 90, 170-as to 
the miseries which hefel a country, 
so long as the person guilty of 
homicide remained to pollute the 
soil, and until he was slain or ex« 
pelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, 
iv. 4, and Plato, Legg. x. p. 886- 
910, at the beginning and the end 
of the tenth book. Plato ranki 
(uPpiO outrage against sacred ob- 
jects as the highest and most guilty 
species of S()pK; deserring the 
severest punishment. He considers 
that the person committing such 
impiety, unless he be punished or 
banished, brings eyil and the anger 
of the gods upon the whole po- 
pulation. 
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about sucli incidents; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports, would argue weakness of 
faith and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic him* 
self a susjpected man — "metuunt dubitasse videri." To rake 
out and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to- 
display an earnest zeal for the honour of the gods, was 
accounted one auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from 
them for the recent outrage. Hence an additional public 
vote was passed, promising rewards and inviting informa- 
tion from all witnesses, — citizens, metics or even slaves, — 
respecting any previous acts of impiety which might have 
come within their cognizance;^ but at the same time pro* 
vidinff that informers who gave false depositions should be 
punished capitally. ^ 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested with 
informa- ^^^ powers of actiou, Diognetus, Peisander^ 
tions given Charikles, and others, w6re named commissioners 
miTa^oners ^OT receiving and prosecuting inquiries; and 
of inquiry public assemblies were held nearly every day 
appointed. ^^ receive reports. 3 The first informations re- 
ceived, however, did not relate to the grave and recent 
mutilation of the Hermse, but to analogous incidents of 
older date; to certain defacements of other statues, ac- 
complished in dnmken frolic — and above all to ludicrous 
ceremonies celebrated in various houses, « by parties of 

> Thncyd. yi. 27. offence they were charged with 

* AndokiddsdeMysteriis, 8ect.20. having sung indecent songi. The 
' Andokidds de Mysteriis, sect, evidence to prove these points was 

14, 16, 26 ; Flntarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. exceedingly doubtful : nevertheless 

* Those -who are disposed to both were condemned to have their 
imagine that the violent feelings tongues cut out by the roots— to 
and proceedings at Athens by the have their right hands cut off at 
mutilation of the Herm» were the the church gate— then to be tied to 
consequence of her democratical a post in the market-place with an 
government, may be reminded of iron chain, and burnt by a slow 
an analogous event of mod em times fire. This sentence, after bein^ 
from which we are not yet sepa- submitted by way of appeal to the 
rated by a century. * Parliament of Paris and by them 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in confirmed, was actually executed 

France, two young gentlemen of upon the Chevalier de la Barra 

good family (the Chevalier d'Etal- (d'Etallonde having escaped) in 

londe and Chevalier de la Barre) July 1766; with this mitigation, 

were tried, convicted and con- that he was allowed to be de- 

demned for having injured a wooden capitated before he was burnt— but 

crucifix which stood on the bridge at the same time with this aggrava- 

ofthat town: in aggravation of this tion, that he was put to the tor- 
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reyellers caricaturing and divulging the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. It was under this latter head that the first impeach- 
ment was preferred against AlkibiadSs. 

So fnllv were the preparations of the armament now 
complete, that the trireme of Lamachus (who ^int aocu- 
was doubtless more diligent about the military sation of 
details than either of his two colleagues) was ^f h^avinj'' 
already moored in the outer harbour, and the profaned 
last public assembly was held for the departing ^^fge^' the 
officers, 1 who probably laid before their coun- Eleusinian 
trymen an imposing account of the force assem- ™y»*«'*«8- 
bled — when Pythonikus rose to impeach AlkibiadSs. 
^Athenians" (said he), ^ou are going to despatch this great 



tore, ordinary and extraordinary, 
to compel him to disclose his ac- 
complices (Voltaire, Belation de la 
Mort du OheTalier de la Barre. 
<EayTe8, vol. xlii. p. 361-379, ed. 
Beuobot : also Voltaire, Le Cri dn 
Sang Innocent, toI. xii p. 133). 

I extract flrom this treatise a 
passage showing how (as in this 
matilation of the Hermie at Athens) 
the oecorrenoe of one act of. sac- 
rilege turns men*8 imagination, 
belief, and talk, to others real or 
imaginary :— 

"Tandis que Belleval onrdissoit 
sterttement cette trame, il arriva 
malheureusement que le crucifix 
de bois, pos6 sur le pont d*Abbe- 
▼ille, dtoit endommag4, et I'on 
soupfonna que des soldats irres 
a?oient commis cette insolence 
impie. 

"Malheureusement r6vdqae 
d'Amiens, 6tant aussi ^vdque 
d'Abbeyille, donna k cette aven- 
tnre une c616brit6 et nne impor- 
tance qu*elle ne m^ritoit pas. II 
fit lancer des monitoires : il vint 
'aire une procession solennelle 
anprfts du crucifix; et on ne parla 
en AlibeviOe que de taeriUgea pen- 
^nt une annie eniHre. On disoit 
qu'il se formoit une nonyelle secte 
qui biisoit lee crucifix, qui jettoit 
HT terre toutes les hostiei, et les 



per^oit k coups de oonteanx. On 
assuToit qu*ils ayoient rApandu 
beauconp de sang. II y eut des 
femmes qui cmrent en avoir 4t4 
t6moini. On renouvela tous les 
oontes calomnieux r^pandas contre 
les Juifs dans tant de yilles de 
l*Europe. Vous connoisses, Mon- 
sieur, Jusqu*jk quel point la popu- 
lace porte la cr4dulit4 et le fana* 
tisme, toujours encourage par les 
moines. 

''La procedure nne fois common- 
c6e, il y eut une foule de dela- 
tions. Ghacnn disoit ce qnUl avoit 
vn on oru voir— ee quMl avoit en- 
tendu ou cm entendre." 

It will be recollected that the 
sentence on the Ohevalier de la 
Barre was passed, not by the 
people nor by any popular judica- 
ture; but by a limited court of 
professional judges sitting at 
Abbeville, and, afterwards confirm- 
ed by the Farlement de Paris, 
the first tribunal of professionai 
judges in France. 

1 Andok'idds (De Myster. s. 11) 
marks this time minutely— ^Hv |i.iv 
•ydp ixxX7)ala toic axpaxTjxoic tot? 
cU ZixcXlav, Nixlf xal Aai&d^ip xal 
*AXxi()id8||, xal TpiTjp^c ^ 9TpaTT)fU 
i|8i] i^«i>p|Ui ^ AapLd^ou* dvaexdc ti 
IluSiyixoc iv t^ 8iq{a(|> ctnsv, Ac. 
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force and incur all this hazard, at a moment when I an» 
prepared to show you that your general AlkihiadSs is one- 
of the profaners of the holy mysteries in a private house«. 
Pass a vote of impunity, and 1 will produce to you forth- 
with a slave of one here present, who, though himself not- 
initiated in the mysteries, shall repeat to you what they 
are. Deal with me in any way you choose, if my statement 
prove untrue." "While ^kibiades strenuously denied the^ 
allegation, the Prytanes (senators presiding over the as- 
sembly, according to the order determined by lot for that 
year among the ten tribes) at once made proclamation for- 
all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and. 
went to fetch the slave (Andromachus by name) whom 
Pythonikus had indicated. On being introduced, Andro- 
machus deposed before the assembly that he had been with 
his master in the house of Polytion, when Alkibiades, Ni- 
kiades, and Meletus went through the sham celebration of 
the mysteries; many other persons being present, and espe- 
cially three other slaves besides himself. We must presume 
that he verified this afi^mation by the describing what the 
mysteries were which he had seen — the test which Pytho- 
nikus had offered. ^ 

Such was the first direct attack made upon Alkibiades 
Violent by his enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue 
speeches in Androkles, and other speakers, hawig put ia 
bij agaSit evidence this irreverent proceeding (probably 
Aikibiadfts in substauce true), enlarged upon it with the 
abiy'rei'' strongest invective, imputed to him many other 
ceived. acts of the like character, and even denounced 

him as cognizant of the recent mutilation of the Hermse* 
^AU had been done (they said) with a view to accomplish 
his purpose of subverting the democracy, when bereft of 
its divine protectors — a purpose manifested by the constant 
tenor of his lawless, overbearing, antipopular demeanour.'^ 
Infamous as this calumny was, so far as regarded the 
mutilation of the Hermee, (for whatever else Alkibiades 
may have done, of that act he was unquestionably innocenti 
being the very person who had most to lose by it, and whom 
it ultimately ruined,) they calculated upon the reigning 
excitement to get it accredited, and probably to procure 
his deposition from the command, preparatory to public 
trial. !But in spite of all the disquietude arising from the 

> Andokid. de Myster. s. 11— IS. 
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recent sacrilege^ their expectations were defeated. The 
strenuous denial of AlkibiadSs — aided by his very peculiar 
position as commander of the armament, as well as by the 
reflection that the recent outrage tended rather to sped his 
favourite projects in Sicily — found general credence. The 
citizens enrolled to serve manifestea strong disposition to 
stand by him; the allies from Argos andliantineia were 
known to have embraced the service chiefly at his instiga- 
tion; the people generally had become familiar with him as 
the intended conqueror in Sicily, and were loath to be 
balked of this project. From all which circumstances, his 
enemies, finding little disposition to welcome the accusations 
which they preferred, were compelled to postpone them 
until a more suitable time. ^ 

But AlkibiadSs saw full well the danger of having such 
charges hanging over his head, and the peculiar ^e denies 
advantage ^ich he derived from his accidental the charge 
position at the moment. He implored the people mwids^'im- 
to investigate the charges at once; proclaiming mediate 
his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, d'emand^is 
if found guilty — accepting the command only in eluded by 
case he should be acquitted— and insisting above ^* enemies, 
all things on the mischief to the city of sending him on such 
an expedition with the charge undecided, as well as on the 
hardship to himself of being aspersed by calumny during 
his absence, without power of defence. Such appeals, just 
and reasonable in tnemselves, and urged with all the 
vehemence of a man who felt that the question was one of 
life or death to his future prospects, were very near pre- 
vailing. His enemies could only defeat them by the trick 
of putting up fresh speakers, less notorious for hostility to 
Alkibiades. These men affected a tone of candour — de- 
precated the delay which would be occasioned in the de- 
parture of the expedition, if he were put upon his trial 
forthwith — and proposed deferring the trial until a certain 
number of days after his return. ^ Such was the deter- 
mination ultimately adopted; the supporters of Alkibiades 

* Thncyd. vl. 29. laokratds (Orat. IxiQ, JJv i(8T) dx<i)viCv]xai, 8 Tt 5^fioc 

XTi. De Bigis, sect. 7, 8) represents fi^i piaXaxlC'flTaii 9tpaKt6(uv 8ti 6i' 

theae proceedings before the de- ixslvov ot x* *ApT«ioi ^oveaxpAxeoov 

psrttlre for Sicily, in a very inac- xal tu>v MavTivia>v xivtc, dicixptnov 

earate manner. xal oiciaictuSov, &XXou<pigTopac 

■ Thncyd. ▼!. 29. 01 8' ix'^poi, 4vi4vt«c, o! iXexovvov jiiv icXelv 

8t8iiTe^ x4 Ts atpdxsu^a, yji^ t&vouv o6t6v xal |i,ilj xaxa9X>^v Tif|v i^iax^^ 
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probably not fully appreciating its consequences, and con- 
ceiving that the speedy departure of the expedition was 
advisable even for nis interest, as well as affreeable to their 
own feelings. And thus his enemies, though baffled in their 
first attempt to bring on his immediate ruin, carried a 
postponement which ensured to them leisure for thoroughly 
poisoning the public mind against him, and choosing their 
own time for his trial. They took care to keep back all 
farther accusation until he and the armament had departed. ^ 
The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, 
Departure ^^^ *^® moment SO fuU of anxious interest, that 
ofthearma- it banisjied even the recollection of the recent 
Peirse^^ sacrilege. The entire armament was not mustered 
splendour at Athens; for it had been judged expedient to 
Sharl^tw °^ order most of the allied contingents to rendez- 
of the • vous at once at Korkyra. But the Athenian 

spectacle, force, alone was astounding to behold. There 
were one hundred triremes, sixty of which were in full trim 

eX96vTa 6e xplv«c9ai 4v "flixipaic ^'/)- 
Tai«, pouX6(xevot kx pieitiovo? 6iapo- 
X^«, T)v i|ji.eXXov ^aov outgo 4«6vto« 
KopieTv, (iex&neiJLnTOv xo|Ji.iaQivTa 
. al^Tov dyu)vi9«a9at. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 

' The account which Andokidds 
gives of the first accusation against 
AlkibiadSs by Pythonikus, in the 
assembly prior to the departure of 
the fleet, presents the appearance 
of being substantially correct, 
and I haye followed it in the text. 
It is in harmony with the more 
brief indications of Thucydidds. 
But when Andokidds goes on to 
say, that ''in consequence of this 
information Polystratus was seized 
and put to death, while the rest 
of the parties denounced fled, and 
were condemned to death in their 
absence" (sect. 13)— this cannot 
be true. Alkibiadfis most certainly 
did not flee, and was not condemn- 
el— at that time. If Alkibiad^s 
was not then tried, neither could 
the other persons have been tried, 
who were denounced as his accom- 
plices in the same offence. My 
belief it that this information, 



having been first presented by thB 
enemies of Alkibiadds before the 
sailing of the fleet, was dropped 
entirely for that time, Voth against 
him and against his accomplices. 
It was afterwards resumed, when 
the information of Andokidds him- 
self had satisfied the Athenians on 
the question of the Hermokopids : 
and the impeachment presented by 
Thessalus son of Eimon against 
Alkibiadds, was founded, in part 
at least, upon the information 
presented by Andromachus. 

If Polystratus was put to death 
at all, it could only have been on 
this second bringing forward of 
the charge, at the time when Alki. 
biadfts was sent for and refused to 
come home. But we may well 
doubt whether he was put to death 
at that time or on. that ground, 
when we see how Inaccurate the 
statement of Andokidds is as to 
the consequences of the informa- 
tion of Andromachus. He mentions 
Paneetius as one of those who fied 
in consequence of that information 
and were condemned in their ab- 
sence : but Paneetius appears after- 
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for rapid nautical movement — while the remaining forty 
were employed as transports for the soldiers. There were 
fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from the 
general muster-roll — and seven hundred Thetes, or citizens 
too poor to be included in the muster-roll, who served as 
hopUtes on shipboard, (Epibatse or marines) each with a 
panoply furnished by the state. To these must be added, 
nve hundred Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian 
hoplites, paid by Athens and transported on board Athe- 
nian ships. ^ The number of horsemen was so small, that 
all were conveyed in a single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of 
wealth and force, visible in the armament, was still more 
impressive than the number. At daybreak on the day 
appointed, when all the ships were ready in Peirseus for 
departure, the military force was marched down in a body 
from the city and embarked. They were accompanied by 
nearly the whole population, metics and foreigners as well 
as citizens, so that the appearance was that of a collective 
emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty-five vears before. 
While the crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, 
were amazed by the grandeur of the spectacle — the citizens 
accompanying were moved by deeper and more stirring 
anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, and friends, were 
just starting on the longest and largest enterprise which 
Athens had ever undertaken; against an island extensive 
as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately — 
and into a sea of undefined possibilities; glory and profit 
on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude 
on the other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and 
danger became far more painfully present than they had 
been in any of the preliminary discussions; and in spite of 
all the reassuring effect of the unrivalled armament before 
them, the relatives now separating at the water's edge could 
not banish the dark presentiment that they were bidding 
each other farewell for the last time. 

wards, In the very same speech, matilation of the Hermse. This is 

as not having fled at that time quite different from the statement 

(sect. 13, 62, 67). Harpokration of Andokidds, and would lead us 

states (▼. noXuarpaToOi on the to suppose that Polystratus was 

authority of an oration ascribed one of those against whom Ando- 

to Ijysias, that Polystratus was kidds himself informed, 

put to death on the charge of ' Thucyd. yi. 43; vii. 67. 
having been concerned in the 

VOL. vn. O 
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speech to be pronounced in prayers and public harangues^ 
without being ever construed as a reality in calculating 
consequences and determining practical measures. Accord- 
ingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermss the in- 
ference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that tne po^^ 
litical constitution to wmch they were attached was in 
imminent danger of being subverted. ^ 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon 
the eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days 
before the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. 
In reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a 
most depressing omen. 2 It would doubtless have been so 
interpreted, had it been a mere undesigned accident hap- 
The authors pening to any venerated religious object, — ^just 
unknown— *^ ^® *^® *^^^ ^^^^ similar misgivings were 
hut it was occasioned by the occurrence, about this same 
time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, 
wherein the women loudly .bewailed the untime- 
ly death of Adonis. ^ The mutilation of the 
Hermse, however, was something much more ominous than 
the worst accident. It proclaimed itself as the deliberate 
act of organised conspirators, not inconsiderable in number, 



certainly 
done by 
design and 
conspiracy. 



> Dr. Thirl wall ohseryes in re- 
ference to the feeling at Athens 
after the multilation of the Hermse— 

''We indeed see so little con- 
nexion between acts of daring im- 
piety and designs against the state, 
that we can hardly understand how 
they could haye been associated 
together, as they were in the minds 
of the Athenians. But perhaps the 
difficulty may not without reason 
have appeared much less to the 
contemporaries of Alcibiadds, who 
were rather disposed by their views 
of religion to regard them as in- 
separable." (l^ist. Gr. ch. xxy. vol. 
lii. p. S94.) 

This remark, like so many others 
in Dr. ThirlwalPs history, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a 
striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; 
and rare indeed among the learned 
men who have undertaken to depict 



the democracy of Athens. It might 
however have been stated far more 
strongly, for an Athenian citisen 
would have had quite as much dif- 
ficulty in comprehending our dis- 
junction of the two ideas, as we 
have in comprehending his aatoeiO' 
tion of the two. 

• Thucyd. vi. 27. Kal xh icp3 rpwi 
fieiC6vu>c eXd[if)avov* too ts yap ix- 
icXou olu>v6c i66xet sTvai, xat iici 
6uvU)|JL09tqi 5[ia veuotipwv icpa7f«,dixu>y 
xol 6i5(AOU xaxaXustux; Ysxev^a9at. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 8. 
''Hoc quum appareret non sine 
magn& multorum oonsensione esse 
factum," &c, 

> Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18 ; Phere- 
krat^s, "Ft. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke; 
Fragment. Comic. Oreec. vol. ii. p» 
858, also p. 1164 ; Aristoph. Frag. 
Inc. 120. 
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wbose names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but 
who had begun by committing sacrilege of a character 
flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation of a 
public and sacred statue, where the material afforded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no 
parallel: much more, mutilation by wholesale — spread by 
one band and in one night throughout an entire city. 
Though neither the parties concerned, nor their purposes, 
were ever more than partially made out, the concert and 
conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, 
that the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of 
them one and some the other: — to ruin Alkibiades — to 
frustrate or delay the expedition. How they pursued the 
former purpose, will be presently seen: towards the latter, 
nothing was ostensibly done, but the position of Teukrus 
and other metics implicated, renders it more likelv that 
they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara, ^ prompting them to intercept an expedition which 
was supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens — rather 
than corrupted by the violent antipathies of various 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were J*J*e®<fted— 
intimately connected with each other; for the ^SSt*pro- 
prosecution of the enterprise, while full of 5*J*^^'y , 

* .. JxAAi J. beforehand 

prospective conquest to Athens, was yet more that it 
pregnant with future power and wealth to Alki- J°^**ijj*^" 
blades himself. Such chances would disappear Athenians 
if the expedition could be prevented; nor was *« abandon 
it at all impossible that the Athenians, under the^expedl- 
the intense impression of religious terror *»oi*- 

1 Flntareh, Alkib. o. 18 ; Fseudo- deed : it required great familiarity 

Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 834, with all the buildings, highways, 

who professes to quote from Era- and byways of Athens, 

tippus, an author nearly contempo- The Athenian Fhiloch. (writing 

rary. The Fseudo-Flutarch however about the date 810-280 B.C.) 

asserts— what cannot be true— that ascribed the mutilation of the 

the Corinthians employed Leontine Herme to the Oorinthlans ; if we 

and Egestsean agents to destroy may believe the scholiast on 

the Hermse. The Leontines and Aristophands— who however is not 

Sgestaeans were exactly the parties very careful, since he tells us that 

who had greatest interest in getting Thticydidea ascribed that act to 

the Sicilian expedition to start : Alkibiadds and his ftriends ; which 

they are the last persons whom the ig not true (Fhilochor. Fragm. 110, 

Corinthians would have chosen as ed.Didot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 

instruments. The fact is, that no 1094). 
foreigners could well have done the 
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indisposition to credit sucli tidings. Nothing in the 
state of Sicily held out any encouragement to Athenian 
Boeiin t ^^Jil^itioJi* t^© Leontines could give no aid, the 
Syracuse^ as Egestffians vcry little, and that little at the 
to the ap- opposite comer of the island; while theSyrar 
araament— cusaus considered themselves fully able to cope 
diaposition yfit}^ any force which Athens was likely to send, 
taiue ite Some derided the intelligence as mere idle 
magnitude, rumour; others anticipated, at most, nothing 
qSestionits moro sorious than the expedition sent from 
intended Athens ten years before, i No one could ima- 
coming. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ eagerness and obstinacy with which 
she had just thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian 
conquest, nor the formidable armament presently about to 
start. Nevertheless, the Syracusan generals thought it 
their duty to make preparations, and strengthen the mili- 
tary condition of the state. > 

Hermokrates, however, whose information was more 
strenuous Complete, judged these preparations insufficient, 
ezhorta- and took advantage of a public assembly — held 
Hermokra- Seemingly about the time that the Athenians 
tfes, to be were starting from Peirseus — to impress such 
prepared. conviction ou his Countrymen, as well as to 
correct their incredulity. He pledged his own credit that 
the reports which had been circulated were not merely 
true, but even less than the full truth; that the Athenians 
were actually on their way, with an armament on theflargest 
scale, and vast designs of conquering all Sicily. While he 
strenuously urged that the cily should be put in immediate 
condition for repelling a most formidable invasion, he 
deprecated all alarm as to the result, and held out the 
fimiest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very magni- 

> Thueyd. vi. 82—36. Mr. Mitford democratioal party now bore the 

observes— «It is not specified by sway/ Ao. 

historians, but the account of I cannot imagine upon what 
Thucydidds makes it evident^ that passage of Thucydidds this con- 
there had been a reyolution in the jecture is founded. Mr. Mitford 
goyernment of Syracuse, or at had spoken of the government as 
least a great change in its admi- a democracy before; he continues 
nistration, since the oligarchical to speak of it as a democracy now, 
Leontines were admitted to the in the same unaltered Tituperative 
rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. strain. 

XTiii. sect. iii. vol. iy. p. 40). The * Tfaucyd. yi. 41. t& 8i xal citi- 

|it|jLtXi^uc6a ^8t), Ao. 
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tnde of the approaching force would intimidate the Sicilian 
cities and drive them into hearty defensive cooperation 
with Syracuse. Barely indeed did any large or distant 
expedition ever succeed in its object, as might be seen 
&om the failure of the Persians against Greece, by which 
failure Athens herself had so largely profited. Irrepara- 
tions, however, both effective and immediate, were indispens- 
able; not merely at home, but by means of foreign missions, 
to the Sicilian and Italian Greeks — to the Sikels — and to 
the Carthaginians, who had for some time been suspicious 
of the immeasured aggressive designs of Athens, and whose 
immense wealth would now be especially serviceable — and 
to Lacedsemon and Corinth, for the purpose of soliciting 
aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. So 
confident did he (Hermokrates) feel of their powers of 
defence, if properly organised, that he would even advise 
the Syracusans with their Sicilian i allies to put to sea at 
once, with all their naval force and two months' provisions, 
and to sail forthwith to the friendly harbour of Tarentum; 
from whence they would be able to meet the Athenian 
fleet and prevent it even from crossing the Ionic Gulf from 
Korkyra. They would thus show that they were not only 
determined on defence, but even forward in coming to 
blows; the only way of taking down the presumption of 
the Athenians, who now specmated upon Syracusan luke- 
warmness, because they had rendered no aid to Sparta 
when she solicited it at the beginning of the war. The 
Syracusans would probably be able to deter or obstruct 
the advance of the expedition until winter approached: in 
which case, Nikias, the ablest of the three generals, who 
was imderstood to have undertaken the scheme against his 

* Thuoyd. ri. 34. *0 dt {jidXiaTa governments howeyer were demo- 

iT(i> Te vo(i.iCu> eicixaipov, |jl e i c 8 i cratical. This serves as a lesson 

8ta TO ^ovtjOec ^au^ov ^xiax* of caution respecting general pre- 

&v 6^i(i}c nelQoiaOei S|x(uc el(>iQ- dications about all democracies; 

9tTat. for it is certain that one democracy 

That ^'habitual quiescence" which differed in many respects ttom 

Hermokratds here predicates of his another. It may be doubted 

countrymen^ forms a remarkable however whether the attribute here 

contrast with the restless activity, ascribed by Hermokratds to his 

And intermeddling carried even to countrymen was really deserved, 

excess, which PerikUs and Nikias to the extent which his language 

deprecate in the Athenians (Thu- implies, 
cyd. L 144; vi. 7). Both of the 
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speech to be pronounced in prayers and public harangues, 
without being ever construed as a reality in calculating 
consequences and determining practical measures. Accord- 
ingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermse the in* 
ference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that tne po^^ 
litical constitution to which they were attached was in 
imminent danger of bein^ subverted. * 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon 
the eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days 
before the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. 
In reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a 
most depressing omen. 2 It would doubtless have been so 
interpreted, had it been a mere undesigned accident hap- 
Theauthora peniug to any venerated religious object, — just 
unknown— *® ^® ^^^ *^^^ ^^^^ similar misgivings were 
but it was occasioned by the occurrence, about this same 
time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, 
wherein the women loudly .bewailed the untime- 
ly death of Adonis. ^ The mutilation of the 
Hermae, however, was something much more ominous than 
the worst accident. It proclaimed itself as the deliberate 
act of organised conspirators, not inconsiderable in number, 



certainly 
.done by 
design and 
conspiracy. 



' Dr. Thirl wall obserres in re- 
ference to the feeling at Athens 
after the multilation of the Hermse— 

''We indeed see so little con- 
nexion between acts of daring im- 
piety and designs against the state, 
that we can hardly understand how 
they could have been associated 
together, as they were in the minds 
of the Athenians. But perhaps the 
difficulty may not without reason 
have appeared much less to the 
contemporaries of Alcibiadfts, who 
were rather disposed by their views 
of religion to regard them as in- 
separable." (:^ist. Or. ch. XXV. vol. 
iii. p. 394.) 

This remark, like so many others 
in Br. ThirlwalPs history, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a 
striking contrast with Waohsmuth ; 
and rare indeed among the learned 
men who have undertaken to depict 



the democracy of Athens. It might 
however have been stated far more 
strongly, for an Athenian citizen 
would have had quite as much dif- 
ficulty in comprehending our dia- 
junction of the two ideas, as we 
have in comprehending his aaaoeiO' 
tion of the two. 

» Thucyd. vi. 27. Kal t6 icpfl f (ta 
fxeiCivtoc eXd(j.f)avov* too ts fap ix- 
nXou olcuvoc £fi6xci ctvoct, xat iiti 
^uvu>(iOolf &(jia vtcuripcuv icpaffidiTUDv 
xal 8i^(iou xaxaXussttX y^T^v^*^'** 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 8. 
"Hoc quum appareret non sine 
magn& multorum oonsensione esse 
factum," Ac. 

' Plutarch, Alklbiad. c. 18 ; Phere- 
krat^s, Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke; 
Fragment. Oomic. Grseo. vol. ii. p. 
858, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. 
Inc. 190. 
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whose names and final purpose were indeed unknown, but 
who had begun by committing sacrilege of a character 
flagrant and unheard of. For intentional mutilation of a 
public and sacred statue, where the material a£forded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no 
parallel: much more, mutilation by wholesale — spread by 
one band and in one night throughout an entire city. 
Though neither the parties concerned, nor their purposes, 
were ever more than partially made out, the concert and 
conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, 
that the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of 
them one and some the other: — to ruin Alkibiades — to 
frustrate or delay the expedition. How they pursued the 
former purpose, will be presently seen: towards the latter, 
nothing was ostensibly done, but the position of Teukrus 
and other metics implicated, renders it more likelv that 
they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara, * prompting them to intercept an expedition which 
was supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens — rather 
than corrupted by the violent antipathies of various 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were J*J*e®cted— 
intimately connected with each other; for the ^eat ^pro- 
prosecution of the enterprise, while full of 5*5*^**7 a 

^ . . X J. A li_ J. beforehand 

prospective conquest to Athens, was yet more that it 

pregnant with future power and wealth to Alki- J^^^^j^^" 

biades himself. Such chances would disappear Athenians 

if the expedition could be prevented; nor was *<> abandon 

it at all impossible that the Athenians, under the^expeS- 

the intense impression of religious terror **oi» 

> Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18 ; Pseudo- deed : it required great familiarity 

Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 834, with all the buildings, highways, 

who professes to quote from Era- and byways of Athens, 

tippus, an author nearly contempo- The Athenian Philoch. (writing 

rary. The Pseudo-Plutarch however about the date 810-280 b. o.) 

asserts— what cannot be true— that ascribed the mutilation of the 

the Corinthians employed Leontine HermiB to the Corinthians ; if we 

and Egesteean agents to destroy may believe the scholiast on 

the Hermae. The Leontines and Aristophanes- who however is not 

Egestaeans were exactly the parties very careful, since he tells us that 

who had greatest interest in getting Thttcydidea ascribed that act to 

the Sicilian expedition to start : Alkibiadds and his friends ; which 

they are the last persons whom the is not true (Philochor. Fragm. 110, 

Corinthians would have chosen as ed. Bidot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 

instruments. The fact is, that no 1094). 
foreigners could well have done the 
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oligarchical party generally. Let me aBk, indeed; what is 
it that you younger nobles covet? To get into command 
at your early age? The law forbids you, because you are 
yet incompetent. Or do you wish not to be under equal 
laws with the many? But how can you pretend that citi- 
zens of the same city should not have the same rights? 
Some one will tell me ^ that democracy is neither intelligent 
nor just, and that the rich are the persons best fitted to 
command. But I affirm, first, that the people are the sum 



" ThuQyd. vi. 89. (p-qau xic 5y){jL0- 
xpaxiav o6xe ^uvexov o&x' taov eivai| 
xoOc 8* {j^ovxac xd xp:Q(i,axa xai apx^iv 
apicxtt p»Xxiaxoo«. 'E^u) Sa ^rjfAi, 
icpu)xa |tiv, S'^ji-ov ^6(i.icav (bvopidaOat, 
6XiYapx^<^v 6e (Jiepoc' ticcixa, (p 6 X a- 
xa<i (fcev dplaxooc tlvai XP1" 
l^dxtov xouc icXooalou?, fJooXeo- 
oai 8' &v piXxiffxa xou« ^uvsxouc, 
xpivai 8' &v dxoOoavxac dpisra xouc 
icoXXo6%* xai xauxa 6(jiolu}C xai xaxd 
ftipYi xai ^6|Aicavxa av 8v]|Aoxpaxia 
lao(j.otpttv. 

Dr. Arnold translates cpuXaxacxp^- 
f&dxcDv — "having the care of the 
publio purse"— as if it were 96X0- 
xac Tu>v 87]|jL09ta>v XP'')K'^'^^^' ^^^ ^^ 
seems to me that the words carry 
a larger sense, and refer to the 
private property of these rich men, 
not to their functions as keepers 
of what was collected from taxation 
or tribute. Looking at a rich man 
from the point of view of the 
publio, he is guardian of his own 
property until the necessities of 
the state require that he should 
spend more or less of it for the 
public defence or benefit: in the 
interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, 
but he will for his own interest 
take care that the property does 
not perish (compare vi. 9). This 
is the service which he renders, 
quatenu* rieh man, to the state: 
he may also serve it in other ways, 
but that would be by means of his 
personal qualities: thus he may, 
for example, be intelligent as well 
M rich (^uvsxoc as well as icXo6aio<), 



and then he may serve the state as 
counsellor— the second of the two 
categories named by Athenagoras. 
What that orator is here nega- 
tiving is, the better title and supe- 
rior fitness of the rich to exercise 
command — which was the claim 
put forward in their behalf. And 
he goes on to indicate what is their 
real position and service in a de- 
mocracy; that they are to enjoy 
the revenue, and preserve the ca- 
pital, of their wealthy subject to 
demands for public purposes when 
necessary — but not expect com- 
mand, unless they are personally 
competent. Properly speaking, that 
which he here affirms is true of the 
small lots of property taken in the 
mass, as well as of the large, and 
is one of the grounds of defence 
of private property against com- 
munism. But the rich man's pro- 
perty is an appreciable item to the 
state, individually taken: more- 
over, he is perpetually raising 
unjust pretensions to political 
power, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to define how much he is re- 
ally entitled to. 

A passage in the financial oration 
of Bemosthends — icepi 2u(tfiiopiu>v 
(p. 186. 0. 8) will illustrate what 
has been here said— Aet xoivuv Oftac 
x&XXa nocpaaxcudaaaOat* xd 8i XP^~ 
|jLaxa vuv |jLtv tav xouc xaxxt)(Aivouc 
iXCiY — ou8a|Aou Y^P ^^ ^'* ^^i^Xtovt 
owCoivxo x^ wdXei— idv 64 no8* 6 
xatp6c oOxo« IX9u, x6x» ixdvxtuv 
(lo(pcp6vxu>v a6xu)v XaiA^dvctv. 
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total; and the oligarchy merely a fraction ; next, that rich 
men are the best trustees of the aggregate wealth existing 
in the community — intelligent men, the best counsellors — 
and the multitude, the best qualified for hearing and de- 
ciding after such advice. In a democracy, these functions, 
one and all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, though 
imposing on the multitude a full participation in all hazards, 
is not content even with an exorbitant share in the public 
advantages, but grasps and monopolises the whole for it- 
self. 1 This iff just what you yoimg and powerful men are 
aiming at, though you will never be able to keep it perma- 
nently in a city such as Syracuse. Be taught oy me — or 
at least alter your views, and devote yourselves to the 
public advantage of our common city. Desist from prac- 
tising, by reports such as these, upon the belief of men 
who Know you too well to be duped. If even there be any 
truth in what you say — and if the Athenians do come — 
our city will repel them in a manner worthy of her repu- 
tation. She will not take you at your word, and choose 
you commanders, in order to put the yoke upon her own 
neck. She will look for herself — construe your communi- 
cations for what they really mean — and instead of suffering 
you to talk her out of her free government, will take effect- 
ive precautions for maintaining it against you.'' 

Immediately after this venement speech from Athe- 
nagoras, one of the Strategi who presided in j^^^ ^^^ 
the assembly interposed; permitting no one else tion'of the 
to speak, and abruptly closing the assembly, ^*'5'^^L*® 
with these few words: — "We generals deprecate Se vio- 
this interchange of personal vituperation, and j5J°|ebate 
trust that the hearers present will not suffer 
themselves to be biassed by it. Let us rather take care, 
in reference to the reports just communicated, that we be 
one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And even 
should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in strength- 
ening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves 
the care and supervision of these matters, as well as of the 
missions to neighbouring cities, for procuring information 

> Thncyd. vi. 89. •OXiYap^ia 8i exci* & OfiUJv ot xt fiuvificvoi 
T<0v (<iv xtv86vtt)v Tot^ noXXoic (xtra- xal ol vioi ic poQu|xouvTa i, &86- 
SiS<oat, Tu>v 8* d>9tXlfitt)v o6 icXcovax- vara iv (MfdX^ ic6Xsi xaxaoxt^v. 
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and for other objects. We have indeed already busied 
ourselves for the purpose, and we shall keep you informed 
of what we learn." 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much viru- 
lence of party-feelingy lets us somewhat into the 
poBition of real working of politics among the Syracusan 
Athen- democracy. Athenafforas at Syracuse was like 
ofher ' *" Kleon at Athens — the popular orator of the 
parties »t city. But he was by no means the most in- 
yracuae. fl^^ential person, nor nad he the principal direc- 
tion of public affairs. Executive and magisterial functions 
belonged chiefly to HermokratSs and ms partisans, the 
opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already 
appeared as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine 
years before, and will be seen throughout the coming period 
almost constantly in the same position; while the political 
rank of Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we 
should call a leader of opposition — a function of course 
suspended under pressing danger, so that we hear of him 
no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the men who got the 
real power, and handled the force and treasures of the state, 
were chiefly of the rich families — often of oligarchical sen- 
timents, acquiescing in the democracy as an uncomfortable 
necessity, and continually open to be solicited by friends 
or kinsmen to conspire against it. Their proceedings were 
doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, and their persons 
to the animadversion, of the public assembly: hence arose 
the influence of the demagogue, such as Athenagoras and 
Kleon — the bad side of whose character is so constantly 
kept before the readers of Grecian history. By whatever 
disparaging epithets such character may be surrounded, it 
is m reality the distinguishing feature of a free government 
under all its forms — whether constitutional monarchy or 
democracy. By the side of the real political actors, who 
hold principal office and wield personal power, there are 
always abundant censors and critics — some better, others 
worse, in respect of honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric 
— the most distin^ished of whom acquires considerable 
importance, though holding a function essentially inferior 
to that of the authorised magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being 
inclined to push the city into war, is averse to it even 
beyond reasonable limit; and denounces it as the interested 
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policy of the oligarchical party. This may show htfW 
little it was any constant interest or policy on p^^jj^ ^j^, 
tibe part of the persons called Demagogaes, to p^itiona of 
involve their cityinnnnecessary war; a charge Athen- 
whichhasbeenfrequentlyadvancedagainstthem, ****""• 
because it so happens, uiat Kleon, in the first half of the 
Feloponnesian war, discountenanced the propositions of 
peace between Athens and Sparta. We see by the har- 
angue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical party were 
the usual promoters of war; a fact which we should natu- 
rally expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most com- 
munities, have accounted the pursuit of military glory 
more conformable to their dignity than any other career. 
At Syracuse, the ascendency of HermokratSs was much 
increased by the invasion of the Athenians — ^while Athe- 
nagoras does not again appear. The latter was egregiously 
mistaken in his anticipations respecting the conduct of 
Athens, though right in his judgement respecting her true 
political interest. But it is very unsafe to assume that 
nations will always pursue their true political interest, 
where present temptations of ambition or vanity intervene. 
Positive information was in this instance a surer guide than 
speculations a priori founded upon the probable policy of 
Atiiens. But that the imputations advanced by Athena- 
goras against the oligarchical youth, of promoting military 
organization with a view to their own separate interest^ 
were not visionary — may be seen by the analogous case of 
Argos, two or three years before. The demo- ^jg general 
cracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike aenunoia- 
and aggressive policy, had been persuaded to ag^inat the 
organize and train the select regiment of One oiigar- 
Thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligarchical °^*^fjj ^^^^ 
youth : within three years, this regiment subvert- well- 
ed the democratical constitution. * Now the ^o'*"^®*- 
persons, respecting whose designs Athenagoras expresses 
80 much apprehension, were exactly the class at Syracuse 
corresponding to the select Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable 
speech, are deserving of attention, though we cannot fully 
understand it without having before us those speeches to 
which it replies. Not only is democratical constitution 
forcibly contrasted with oligarchy, but the separate places 

» See above, chap. Ivi. 
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which it assigns to wealth, intelligence, and multitude, are 
laid down with a distinctness not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan 
generals had evidently acted upon views more nearly ap> 
Active pre- proaching to those of Hermokrates than to 
SyScw*** *^°®® ^^ Athenagoras. Already alive to the 
on the danger, and apprised by their scouts when the 

th^ Athe °' Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra 
nian arma- to Bhegium, they pushed their preparations 
ment. ^ith the utmost activity; distributing garrisons 

and sending envoys among their bikel dependencies, while 
the force within the city was mustered and placed under 
all the conditions of war. ^ 

The halt of the Athenians at Bhegium a£forded in- 
creased leisure for such equipment. That halt was pro- 
longed for more than one reason. In the first place, Nikias 
and his colleagues wished to negotiate with the Hhegines, 
as well as to haul ashore and clean their ships: next, they 
awaited the return of the three scout-ships from Egesta: 
lastly, they had as yet formed no plan of action in SicUy. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening 
Discourage- ^^^^' Instead of the abundant wealth which 
ment of the had been held forth as existing in that town, 
at* R wfum ^^^ upon which the resolutions of the Athenians 
on learning as to Sicilian operations had been mainly 
respecting grounded — it turned out that no more than 
the poverty thirty talents in all could be produced. What 
of Egesta. ^^^g yg^ worsc, the elaborate fraud, whereby the 
Egestseans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, 
was now exposed; and these commissioners, on returning 
to Bhegium from their second visit, were condemned to the 
mortification of proclaiming their own credulity, under 
severe taunts and reproaches from the army. Disappointed 
in the source from whence they had calculated on obtain- 
ing money — for it appears that both Alkibiades and 
Lamachus had sincerely relied on the pecuniary resources 
of Egesta, though Nikias was always mistrustful — ^the 
generals now discussed their plan of action. 

Nikias — availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on 
the part of the Egestaean allies, now become palpable — 
wished to circumscribe his range of operations within 
the rigorous letter of the vote which the Athenian 

1 Thucyd. vi. 46. 
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assembly had passed. He proposed to sail at once against 
Selinus; then, formally to require the E^es- ^^^ j^^^^ 
tsBans to provide the means of maintaining niangene- 
the armament, or, at least, of maintaining those IJ^L *5®^'* 
sixty triremes which they themselves hfiS soli- oAotion— 
cited. Since this requisition would not be realised, 2r?S*°^ °^ 
he would only tarry long enough to obtain from 
the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of accommodation 
with Egesta, and then return home; exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display 
of Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready 
to profit by any opportunity which accident might present 
for serving the Leontines or establishing new aSUances, he 
strongly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island for 
specrdative enterprises — all at the cost of Athens. * 

Against this scheme AlkibiadSs protested, as narrow, 
timid, and disgraceful to the prodigious force Opinion of 
with which they hadbeen entrusted. He proposed AikibiadSs. 
to begin by opening negotiations with all tne other Sicilian 
Greeks — especially Messene, convenient both as harbour 
for their fleet and as base of their military operations — to 
prevail upon them to co-operate against Syracuse and 
Selinus. With the same view, he recommended establishinff 
relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order to detach 
such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as to 
ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of forei^ aid mi^ht be looked for, 
he would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse and 
Selinus; unless indeed the former should consent to re- 
establish Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with 
Egesta. 2 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from 
both his colleagues. He advised, that they should Opinion of 
proceed at once, without any delay, to attack i^amachus. 
Syracuse, and fight their battle under its walls. The 
Syracusans (he urged) were now in terror and only half- 
prepared for defence. Many of their citizens, and much 
property, would be found still lingering throughout the 
neighbouring lands, not yet removed within the walls — and 

» Thuoyd. vi. 47; Plutarch, Nikias, peTv, ^v fXT) ol |jl4v 'EYeaTaloic ^ujiPaU 

o. 14. vu>9iv, ol ik Atovrlvouc eu)9i xaxot- 

* Thncyd. yi. 48. OStcuc jj8tj xlCtiv. 
2upaxo6aatc xal 2sXivoT)vti iicix>«- 
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mi^ht thus be seized for the subsistence of their army; t 
while the deserted town and harbour of Mesara, very near 
to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied by 
the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intinudating 
effect of the armament, not less than its real efficiency, was 
now at the maximum, immediately after its arrival. If 
advantage were taken of this first impression tostrlkean 
instant blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans would 
be found destitute of the courage, not less than of the means, 
to resist: but the longer such attack was delayed, the more 
this first impression of dismay would be effaced, giving 
place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference and even 
contempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen to 
accomplish little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian 
cities, nothing would contribute so much to determine 
their immediate adhesion, as successful operations against 
Syracuse. 2 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of the 
g other two, and being thus compelled to choose 

dUicein ' between the plans of AUdbiadSs and Nikias, gave 
Lam *if ^® support to that of the former — which was 
-p?an of the mean term of the three. There can be no 
^I'ki^i&^ti doubt — as far as it is becoming to pronounce 
pre err . respecting that which never reached execution 
— that the plan of JUamachus was far the best and most 
judicious; at first sight indeed the most daring, but in- 
trinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, that could be 
suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and capture of 
Syracuse was the one enterprise indispensable towards the 
promotion of Athenian views in Sicuy. The sooner that 
was commenced, the more easily it would be accomplished: 
and its difficulties were in many ways aggravated, in no way 
abated, by those preliminary precautions upon which Alki- 
biadSs insisted. Anything like delay tended fearfully to 
impair the efficiency, real as well as reputed, of an ancient 
aggressive armament, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
those who stood on the defensive — a point on which we 
shall find painful evidence presently. The advice of 
Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would prob- 
ably have been approved and executed either by Brasidas 
or by Demosthenes; while the dilatory policy still advocated 

> Oompare iy. 104— describing the Burprise of Amphipolis by Brasidas. 
* Thuoyd. yi. 49, 
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by Alkibiades, even after the suggestion of Lamachus had 
been started, tends to show tluLt if he was superior in 
military energy to one of his colleagues, he was not less 
inferior to the other. Indeed, when we find him talking of 
besieging Syracuse, unless the S^acusans would consent to 
the re-establishment of Leontini — it seems probable that 
he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily to besiege 
the city at all; a fact completely at variance with those 
unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as having 
conceived even at Athens. It is possible that he mav have 
thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the tendencies 
of Nmias, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some pre- 
text for carrying back his troops unharmed, might account 
the proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be dis- 
cussed. Unfortunately, the latter, thouffh the ablest soldier 
of the three, was a poor man, of nopolitical position, and 
little influence amons the hoplites. Had he possessed, along 
with his own straightforward military energv, the wealth 
and family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the 
achievements as well as the fate of this splendid armament 
would have been entirely altered, and the Athenians would 
have entered Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 
Alkibiad^s, as soon as his plan had become adopted 
by means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed Aikibiad«B 
across the strait in ms own trireme fromRhegium t^iJJ®"^*"* 
to Messene. Though admitted personally into joins the 
the city and allowed to address the public as- ^m *t***di8*- 
sembly, he could not induce them to conclude piaj of the 
any aUiance, or to admit the armament to any- wrmament. 
thing beyond a market of provisions without the walls. He 
accordingly returned back to BJiegium, from whence he 
and one of his colleagues immediately departed with sixty 
triremes for Naxos. The Naxians cordially received the 
armament, which then steered southward along the coast 
of Sicily to Katana. In the latter place the leading men 
and the general sentiment were at this time favourable to 
Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding admittance refused, 
were compelled to sail farther southward, and take their 
night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. On the 
ensuing dav they made sail with their ships in single column 
inunediately in front of Syracuse itself, while an advanced 
squadron of ten triremes were even despatched into the 
Great Harbour, south of the town, for the purpose of 
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surveying on this side the city with its docks and fortifica- 
tions, and for the farther purpose of proclaiming from 
shipboard by the voice of the herald, — "The Leontines 
now in Syracuse are hereby invited to come forth without 
apprehension and join their friends and benefactors, the 
Athenians." After this empty display, they returned back 
to Katana.i 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely 
at variance with the judicious recommendation ofLamachus. 
It tended to familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of 
the armament piece-meal, without any instant action — and 
thus to abate in their minds the terror-striking impression 
of its first arrival. 

At Katana, AlkibiadSs personally was admitted into 
the town, and allowed to open his case before the public 
assembly, as he had been at Messene. Accident alone 
enabled him to carry his point — for the general opinion 
Aikibiadfis was averso to his propositions. While most of 
at Katana— the citizeus wcro in the assembly listening to 
nians *^*' ^^^ discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, 
masters of observing a postern-gate carelessly guarded, 
toV/'estab- broke it open, and showed themselves in the 
lish their market-place. The town was thus in the power 
theVe!^ o^ *b® Athenians, so that the leading men who 

Befusai of were friends of Syracuse thought themselves 
Kamanna. j^jj^y ^q escape in safety, while the general as- 
sembly came to a resolution accepting the alliance proposed 
by AlkibiadSs.2 The whole Athenian armament was now 
conducted from E.hegium to Katana, which was established 
as head-quarters. Intimation was farther received from 
a party at Elamarina, that the city might be induced to 
join them, if the armament showed itself: accordingly the 
whole armament proceeded thither, and took moorings off 
tho shore, while a herald was sent up to the city. But the 
Kamarinaeans declined to admit the army, and declared 
that they would abide by the existing treaty; which bound 
them to receive at any time one single ship — but no more, 
unless they themselves should ask for it. The Athenians 
were therefore obliged to return to Katana. Passing by 
Syracuse both going and returning, they ascertained the 

' Thucyd. vi. 60. result, not of accident, but of a 

* Folysenns (i. 40, 4) treats this preconcerted plot. I follow the 
acquisition of Eatana at the account as given by Thucydidds. 
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falsehood of a report that the Syracusans were putting a 
naval force afloat; moreover they landed near the city and 
ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a skirmish 
with trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to 
their ships i — the flrst blood shed in this important struggle, 
and again at variance with the advice of Lamachus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return toKatana. 
They found the public ceremonial trireme, called AikibiadAs 
the Salaminian, just arrived from Athens — the is sum- 
bearer of a formal resolution of the assembly, Some^to 
requiring Alkibiades to come home and stand take his 
his trial for various alleged matters of irreligion *"*^' 
combined with treasonable purposes. A few other citizens 
specified by name were commanded to come along with 
him under the same charge; but the trierarch of the 
Salaminian was especially directed to serve him only with 
the summons, without any guard or coercion, so that he 
might return home in his own trireme. 2 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both 
to Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation 
of the Hermae (described a few pages back) and Feelings 
the inquiries instituted into the authorship of Jeg^f^**' 
that deed, since the departure of the armament. Athens^' ^ 
The extensive and anxious sympathies connected Jg^^^j.^^^ 
with so large a body of departing citizens, com- of the arma- 
bined with the solemnity of the scene itself, had ^e*^*- 
for the moment suspended the alarm caused by that sacri- 
lege. But it speedily revived, and the people could not 
rest without finding out by whom the deed had been done. 
Considerable rewards, 1000 and even 10,000 drachms, were 
proclaimed to informers; of whom others soon appeared, 
in addition to the slave Andromachus before mentioned. 
A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, shortly 
after the event, toMegara, from whence he sent intimation 
to the senate at Athens that he had himself been a party 
concerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, 
as well as cognizant of the mutilation of the Hermae — and 
that if impunity were guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give full information. A vote of the senate was 
immediately passed to invite him. He denounced by name 
eleven persons as having beenconcemed, jointly with him- 

> Thucyd. vi. 62. » Thucyd. vi. 58-61. 
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self, in the mock-celebration of the Elensinian mysteries;. 
and eighteen different persons, himself not being one, as 
the violators of the HermsB. A woman named Agariste,. 
daughter of AlkmsBonid^s — these names bespeak her great 
rank and family in the city — deposed farther that Alki- 
biades, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through & 
parody of the mysteries in a similar manner in the house 
of Charmides. And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named 
Fherekles, stated that the like scene had been enacted in 
the house of his master in the demeThemakus — giving the 
names of the parties present, one of whom (though asleep 
and unconscious of what was passing) he stated to be Leo* 
goras, the father of Andokides. ^ 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, 
the greater number seem to have fled from the city at 
once; but all who remained were put into prison to stand 
future trial. 2 The informers received the promised 
rewards, after some debate as to the parties entitled to 
receive the reward; for Pythonikus, the citizen who had 
produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to the first 
claim, while Androkles, one of the senators, contended 

1 Andokidda de Mysteriis, sect, informed (see vi. 27, 5S, 61). He 

14, 16, 36. In reference to the de- dwells particularly upon the 

position of Agaristd, Andokidfis number of persons, and persons of 

again includes Alkibiadds among excellent character, imprisoned on 

those who fled into banishment in suspicion ; but he mentions none 

consequence of it. Unless we are as having been put to death except 

to suppose another Alkibiad6s, not those against whom Andokldd» 

the general in Sicily— this state- gave testimony. He describes it 

ment cannot be true. There was as a great harshness, and as an 

another Alkibiad3s, of the deme extraordinary proof of the reigning 

Phegus : bat Andokidds in men- excitement, that the Athenians 

tioning him afterwards (sect. 65), should have detained so many 

specifies his deme. He was cousin persons upon suspicion on the 

of Alkibiadds, and was in exile at evidence of informers not entitled 

the same time with him (Xenoph. to credence. But he would not 

Hellen. i. 2, 13). have specified this detention as 

^ Andokidds (sect. 13—34) affirms extraordinary harshness, if the 

that some of the persons, accused Athenians had gone so far as to 

by Teukxus as mutilators of the put individuals to death upon the 

Hermse, were put to death upon same evidence. Besides, to put 

his deposition. But I contest his these men to death would have 

accuracy on this point. For Thu- defeated their ovm object— the full 

cydidda recognises no one as having and entire disclosure of the plot 

been put to death except those and the conspirators. The ignor- 

against whom Andokidds himself ance in which they were of their 
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that the senate collectively ought to receive ^ the money 
— ^a strange pretension, which we do not know how he 
justified. At last however, at the time of the Panathenaic 
festival, Andromachus the slave received the first reward 
of 10,000 drachms — Teukrus the metic, the second reward 
of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first 
consideration in the city, were thus either lying Kamber of 
in prison or had fled into exile. But the alarm, ®*^8oned on 
the agony, and the suspicion, in the public suspicion- 
mind, went on increasing rather than diminish- J^° q'**'®J 
ing. The information nitherto received had the pubiio 
been all partial, and with the exception of ™*°*' 
Agariste, all the informants had been either slaves or 
metics, not citizens; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who had stated anything respecting the mutilation of the 
Hermse, did not profess to oe a party concerned, or to 
know all those who were.* The people had heard only a 
snccession of disclosures — all attesting a frequency of 
irreh'gious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local 
gods who protected their country and constitution — all 
indicating tnat there were many powerful citizens bent on 
prosecuting such designs, interpreted as treasonable — yet 
none communicating any full or satisfactory idea of the 
Hermokopid plot, of tne real conspirators, or of their 
farther purposes. The enemy was among themselves, yet 



internal enemies, was among the 
most agonising of all their senti- 
ments; and to pnt any prisoner 
to death until they arrived, or be- 
lieved themselves to have arrived, 
at the knowledge of the whole 
—would tend so far to bar their 
own chance of obtaining evidence 
—6 8i 8'^(ioc 6 TU)v 'AQyjvaitov &0(i8- 
voc Xaf)u>v, <ibc (psTO, x6 9a94<:, xal 
8eiv6v itoioOjxevot icpAxepov el to6« 
iitipooXeiovtac ff9U)v T<p itXi^Qsi |jl^ 
ctaovTat, Ac. 

Wachsmuth says (p. 194)— "The 
bloodthirsty dispositions of the 
people had been excited by the 
previous murders: the greater the 
nnmber of victims to be slaughtered, 
the better were the people 



pleased," Ac. This is an inaccuracy 
quite in harmony with the gener- 
al spirit of his" narrative. It is 
contradicted, implicitly, by the 
very words of Thucydidds which 
he transcribes in his note 108. 

> Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 
27—28. xal 'Av8poxXij« Onep t^« 

* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. 
It seems that Diognfitus, who had 
been commissioner of inquiry at 
the time when Pythonikus pre- 
sented the first information of the 
slave Andromachus, was himself 
among the parties denounced by 
Teukrus (And. de Myst. sect 14, 
15). 

d2 
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they knew not where to lay hands upon him. Amidst the 
gloomy terrors, political blended with religious, which 
distracted their minds, all the ancient stories of the last 
and worst oppressions of the Feisistratid despots, ninety- 
five years before, became again revived. Some new des- 
pots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators, was the 
only way of procuriiig respite from this melancholy 
paroxysm: for which purpose the people were willing to 
welcome €[uestionable witnesses, and to imprison on sus- 
picion citizens of the best character, until the truth could 
be ascertained. ^ 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander 
Peisander ^1^^ Ohariklds, who acted as commissioners of 
ftnd Cha- investigation; furious and unprincipled poli- 
commiMion- ticians,2 at that time professing exaggerated 
era of attachment to the democratical constitution, 

inquiry. though WO shall find both of them hereafter 
among the most unscrupulous agents in its subversion. 
These men loudly proclaimed that the facts disclosed 
indicated the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be 
numerous, with an ulterior design of speedily putting 
down the democracy. They insisted on pressing their 
investigations until full discovery should be attained. And 
the sentiment of the people, collectively taken, responded 
to this stimulus; though individually every man was so 
afraid of becoming himself the next victim arrested, that 
when the herald convoked the senate for the purpose of 
receiving informations, the crowd in the market-place 
straightway dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a 
Informa- DOW informer appeared, Diokleid^s — who pro- 
kieidfi'^*^' ^®^^®^ *^ communicate some material &cts 

*• connected with the mutilation of the Hermae, 
affirming that the authors of it were three hundred in 
number. He recounted that on the night on which that 

■ Thncyd. ▼. 63—60. o6 SoxifxiCov- fi.>}voToo novvjplav tiv4 xol xp^9t6v 
tt« Tooc itTivoTo?, dXXi itdvTO(; Soxoovxa etvai alxiaBivta dviXcYxrov 
(>n6itTU)« dico8c^6(Jitvot, 8id icovvjpubv Sia^uysiy. . . . 

Ov9p(U1tU>V «1(TTIV icdvu XP^lOTOdc T«bv . . . 2tlv6v «Oto6|MVOl, tl TOU« 4ni- 

i:oXiTtt)v 5oXXo|*,pdvovTe<; xati^oov, pooXt6ovTa« a<pu)v tu» itX>;9ei arj 

Xp»iai{i.a)T«pov fiYOUfievoi tlvot Pava- •iffovxai . . . 

vicoi t6 icpajita «al tOpciv, ^ Sid « Andokid. de Myst. sect. 36. 
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incident occurred, he started from Athens to go to the 
mines ofLaoreion; wherein he had a slave working on hire, 
on whose acconnt he was to receive pay. It was fall moon, 
and the night was so bright that he began his journey, 
mistaking it for day-break, i On reaching the propylaeum 
of the temple of Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
300 in number descending from the Odeon towards the 
public theatre. Being alarmed at such an unexpected 
sight, he concealed himself behind a pillar, from whence 
he had leisure to contemplate this body of men, who stood 
for some time conversing^ together, in groups of fifteen or 
twenty each, and then dispersed. The moon was so bright 
that he could discern the faces of most of them. As soon 
as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion, 
from whence he returned next day and learnt to his sur- 
prise that during the night the Hermes had been mutilated ; 
also that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and 
the reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed for information. 
Lppressed at once with the belief, that the nocturnal 
crowd whom he had seen were authors of the deed, and 
happening soon afterwards to see one of them, Euphemus, 

> Flntarch (Alkib. c. 20) and night. Andokidds gives in great 



Diodorus (xiii. 2) assert that this 
testimony was glaringly false, 
since on the night in question it 
was new moon. I presume, at 
least, that the remark of Diodorus 
refers to the deposition of Dioklei- 
dAs, though he never mentions 
the name of the latter, and even 
describes the deposition referred 
to with many material variations 
as compared with Andokidds. 
Plntarch^s observation certainly 
refers to Diokleidds, whose depo- 
sition (he says), affirming that he 
had seen and distinguished the 
persons in question by the light 
of the moon, on a night when it 
was new moon, shocked all sensible 
men, but produced no effect upon 
the blind fury of the people. 
Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. 
vol. ii. ch. iii. p. 194) copies this 
remark from Flntarch. 

I disbelieve altogether the asser- 
tion that it was new moon on that 



detail the deposition of Diokleid6s, 
with a strong wish to show that 
it was false and perfidiously got 
up. But he nowhere mentions 
the fact that it was new moon on 
the night in question— though if 
we read his report and his com- 
ments upon the deposition of 
Diokleidds, we shall see that he 
never could have omitted such a 
means of discrediting the whole 
tale, if the fact had been so (An- 
dokid. de Myster. sect. 37—43). 
Besides, it requires very good 
positive evidence to make us be- 
lieve, that a suborned informer, 
giving his deposition not long 
after one of the most memorable 
nights that ever passed at Athens, 
would be so clumsy as to make 
particular reference to the circum- 
stance that is was full moon (cl^ai 
8i icavoiX7]vov), if it had really been 
new moon. 
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sitting in the workshop of a brazier — he took him aside 
to the neighbouring temple of Hephsestus, where he 
mentioned m confidence that he had seen the party at 
work and could denounce them, — but that he preferred 
being paid for silence, instead of giving information and 
incurring private enmities. Euphemus thanked him for 
the warning, desiring him to come next day to the house 
of Leogoras and his son Andokides, where he would see 
them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokides 
and the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the 
sum of two talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding 
the reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to 
any truthtelling informer) with admission to a partnership 
in the benefits of their conspiracy, supposing that it should 
succeed. Upon his reply that he would consider the pro- 
position, they desired him to meet them at the house of 
Kallias son of Telekles, brother-in-law of Andokides: 
which meeting accordingly took place, and a solemn 
bargain was concluded in the acropolis. Andokides and 
his friends engaged to pay the two talents to Diokleides 
at the beginning of the ensuing month, as the price of his 
silence. J3ut since this engagement was never performed, 
DiokleidSs came with his information to the senate. ^ 

Such (according to the report of Andokides) was the 
story of this informer, which he concluded by 
fioners^ar'- designating forty-two individuals, out of the 
"'**a"ed *^ree hundred whom he had seen. The first 
tewor in the names whom he specified were those of Man- 
kMA""*"^^*^" *^^^®^^ *^^ Aphepsion, two senators actually 
among the sitting amoug his audience. Next came the re- 
peraona im- maiuing forty, among whom were Andokides 
prisone . ^^^ many of his nearest relatives — his father 
Leogoras, his first or second cousins and brother-in-law, 
Charmides, Taureas, Nisseus, Kallias son of Alkmseon, 
Phrynichus, Eukrates (brother j)f Nikias the commander 
in Sicily) and Kritias. But as there were a still greater 
number of names (assuming the total of three hundred to 
be correct) which Diokleides was unable to specify, the 
commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order 
io force them to disclose their accomplices; the Psephism 
passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 

1 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 87-42. 
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unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being 
first abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this propo- 
sition was, the senate at first received it with favour. But 
Hantitheus and Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants 
upon the altar in the senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for 
their rights as citizens, to be allowed to put in bail and 
stand trial before the Dikastery, that this was at last grant- 
ed. ^ No sooner had they provided their sureties, than 



> Considering the extreme alarm 
-which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that 
there were traitors among them- 
selres whom yet they could not 
identify— it is to be noted as re- 
markable that they resisted the 
proposition of their commissioners 
for applying torture. We must re- 
collect that the Athenians admitted 
the principle of the torture, as a 
good mode of eliciting truth as well 
as of testing depositions — for they 
applied it often to the testimony 
of slaves— sometimes apparently to 
thAt of metics. Their attachment 
to the established law, which for- 
bade the application of it to ci- 
tixens, must have been very great, 
to enable them to resist the great, 
special and immediate temptation 
to apply it in this ease to Man- 
titheus and Aphepsion, if only by 
way of exception. 

The application of torture to 
witnesses and suspected persons, 
handed down from the Boman law, 
Y(tLa in like manner recognised, and 
pervaded nearly all the criminal 
jurisprudence of Europe until the 
last century. I could wish to in- 
duce the reader, after having gone 
through the painful narrative of 
the proceedings of the Athenian! 
concerning the mutilation of the 
HermsB, to peruse by way of com- 
parison the Storia deUa Colonna 
Jnfame by the eminent Alexander 
Manzoni, author of 'I Promessi 
8posi.' This little volume, in- 
cluding a republication of Verri's 



'Osservazloni snlla Toriura/ is full 
both of interest and instruction. 
It lays open the judicial enormi- 
ties committed at Milan in 1630, 
while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining 
judges and the senate, in order 
to get evidence against certain 
suspected persons called Uniori\ 
that is, men who were firmly be- 
lieved by the whole population 
(with very few exceptions) to be 
causing and propagating the pesti. 
lence by means of certain ointment 
which they applied to the doors 
and walls of houses. Manzoni Re- 
counts with simple, eloquent, and 
impressive detail the incredible 
barbarity with which the official 
lawyers at Milan, under the au- 
thority of the senate, extorted, by 
force of toriure, evidence against 
several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impos- 
sible crime. The persons thus con- 
victed were executed under horrible 
torments: the house of one of them 
(a barber named Mora) was pulled 
down, and a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion erected upon the site, to com- 
memorate the deed. This pillar, 
the Colonna Jnfame, remained 
standing in Milan until the close 
of the 18th century. The reader 
will understand, from Manzoni's 
narrative, the degree to which 
public excitement and alarm can 
operate to poison and barbariso 
the course of Justice in a Christian 
city, without a taint of democracy, 
and with professional lawyers and 
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tbey broke their covenant, mounted their horses and de- 
serted to the enemy; without any regard to their sureties^ 
who were exposed by law to - the same trial and the 
same penalties as would have overtaken the offenders 
themselves. This sudden flight, together with the news 
that a Boeotian force was assembled on the bord- 
ers of Attica, exasperated still farther the frantic terror 
of the public mind. The senate at once took quiet mea- 
sures for seizing and imprisoning all the remaining forty 
whose names had been denounced; while by concert with 
the Strategi, all the citizens were put under arms — those 
who dwelt in the city, mustering in the market-place — 
those in and near the long walls, in the Theseium — those 
in PeirsBus, in the square called the market-place of Hip- 
podamus. Even the horsemen of the city were convoked 
by sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Ana- 
keion. The senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, 
except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of the presiding tribe) 
who passed the night in the public building caUed the 
Tholus. Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an 
internal conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps 
along with an invasion of the foreigner — prevented only 
by the timely disclosure of Diokleides, who was hailed as 
the saviour of the city, and canied in procession to dinner 
at the Prytaneium. * 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, 
yet more miserable was that of the prisoners confined. 
Moreover, worse, in every way, was still to be looked for 
— since the Athenians would know neither peace nor pa- 
Andokidfts ^^^^^^ Until they could reach, by some means or 
is solicited Other, the names of the undisclosed conspirators, 
by his fei- rjyy^Q female relatives and children of Andokidss 

low-prison- , , . . , . . , 

era to stand and his compamous were by permission along 
forward and -^jth them in the prison, 2 aggravating by their 
formaUon— tears and wailings the affliction of the scene — 
he com- when Charmides, one of the parties confined, 
^ **' addressed himself to Andokides as his cousin 

and friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure 

judges to guide the whole pro- multitudinons. 

cedure secretly— as compared with ' Andokid. de Myst. sect. 41-46. 

a pagan city, ultra-democratical, * Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48: com- 

where judicial procedure as well as pare Lysias, Orat. xiii. cont. Ago- 

decision was all oral, public, and rat. sect. 42. 
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of all that lie knew, in order to preserve the lives of so 
many innocent persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as 
to rescue the city out of a feverish alarm not to he endured. 
*^You know (he said) all that passed ahout the mutilation 
of the Hermse, and your silence will now hnn^ destruction 
not only upon yourself, hut also upon your father and upon 
all of us; while if you inform whether you have been an 
actor in the scene or not, you will obtain impunity for 
yourself and us, and at the same time soothe the terrors of 
the city." Such instances on the part of CharmidSs, ^ aided 
by the supplications of the other prisoners present, over- 
came the reluctance of Andokides to become informer, and 
he next day made his disclosures to the senate. ^Euphi- 
letus (he said) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Hermes. He proposed the deed at a convivial party 
where I was present--but I denounced it in the strongest 
manner and refused all compliance. Presently I broke my 
collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a young 
horse, so badly as to be confined to my bed; when Euphi- 
letus took the opportunity gf my absence to assure the rest 
of the company falsely that I had consented, and that I had 
agreed to cut the Hermes near my paternal house, which 
the tribe JEge'is have dedicated. Accordingly they executed 
the project while I was incapable of moving, without my 
knowledge: they presumed that I would undertake the 
mutilation of this particular Hermes — and you see that 
this is the only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. 
When the conspirators ascertained that I had not been a 
party, Euphiletus and Meletus threatened me with a ter- 
rible revenge unless I observed silence: to which I replied 
that it was not I, but their own crime, which had brought 
them into danger." 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, 
Andokides tendered his slaves, both male and female, to 
be tortured, in order that they might confirm his story 
that he was in his bed and unable to leave it, Andokidds 
on the night when the Hermse were mutilated. J^®^*^"*^®®. 
It appears that the torture was actually applied oAhe^mu^' 
(according to the custom so cruelly frequent ^{J**^'* °' 
at Athens in the case of slaves), and that the — cons?-"^* 
senators thus became satisfied of the truth of gponc® o' 
what Andokides affirmed. He mentioned twenty- tioxi! *" 

> Plutarch (Alkib. o. 21) states himself to, and persuaded, Ando- 
that the person who thus adressed kidds, was named Timsus. From 
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two names of citizens as having been the mutilators 
of the HermflB. Eighteen of these names, including 
EuphilStus and Meletus, had already been specified in the 
information of Teukrus; the remaining four were, Pansetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Chseredemus — all of whom fled 
the instant that their names were mentioned, without wait- 
ing the chance of being arrested. As soon as the senate 
heard the story of Andokides, they proceeded to question 
Diokleides over again ; who confessed that he had given a 
false deposition, and begged for mercy, mentioning Alki* 
biades the Phegusian (a relative of the commander in 
Sicily) and Amiantus, as having suborned him to the crime. 
Both of them fled immediately on this revelation; but 
Diokleides was detained, sent before the dikastery for trial, 
and put to death. ^ 

The foregoing is the story which Andokides, in the 
Question- oratiou De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen 
abie^author- and twenty years afterwards, represented him- 
kdfi ^'^"**t ' ®®^^ ^^ haye communicated to the senate at this 
what 'he' perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story 
himself which he really did tell — certainly not that 
stated in which his enemies represented him as having 
infomia- told : least of all does it communicate the whole 
* ^^' truth, or afford any satisfaction to such anxiety 

and alarm as are described to have been prevalent at the 
time. Nor does it accord with the brief intimation of 
Thucydides, who tells us that Andokides impeached him- 
self along with others as participant in the mutilation.' 
Among uie accomplices against whom he informed, his 
enemies affirmed that his own nearest relatives were in- 
cluded — though this latter statement is denied by himself. 
"We may be sure, therefore, that the tale which Andokides 
really told was something very different from what now 
stands in his oration. But what it really was, we cannot 

whom he got the latter name, we oration of Lysias contra Andoei- 

do not know. dem, Or. vi. sect. 86, 87, 61: also 

> The narrative, which I have Andokidds himself, De Mysteriis, 

here given in substance, is to be sect. 71; De Reditu, sect. 7. 

found in Andokid. de Myst. sect. If we may believe the Pseudo- 

48-66. Plutarch (Vit. X. Orator, p. 834), 

• Thucyd. vi. 60. Kal 6 (xsv auT6c Andokidds had on a previous oc- 

Ts xa9' iauTou xal xax* &XXu)v casion been guilty of drunken irre* 

|jLY]v6<i xb Tu>v 'Epp.u>v, Ac. gularity and damaging a statue. 

To the same effect, see the hostile 
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make out. Nor shonld we gain much, even if it could be 
made out — since even at the time neither Thucydides nor 
other intelligent critics could determine how far it was true. 
The mutilation of the Hermse remained to them always an 
unexplained mystery; though they accounted Andokides 
the principal organiser. > 

That which is at once most important and most ii^ 
contestable, is the effect produced by the re- j^jj^, ^^ 
Telations of Andokides, true or false, on the the Athe- 
public mind at Athens. He was a young man j»**"* »" ^*» 
of rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the -l^iti'Tran-" 
€acred family of the Kerykes — said to trace his q^iiiwing 
pedigree to the hero Odysseus — and invested 
on a previous occasion with an important naval command; 
whereas the preceding informers had been meticsand slaves. 
Moreover he was making confession of his own guilt. Hence 
ihe people received his communications with implicit con- 
fidence. They were so delighted to have got to the bottom 
of the terrible mystery, that the public mind subsided from 
its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. The 
citizens again began to think themselves in safety and to 
resume their habitual confidence in each other, while the 
hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed to return to 
their homes. 2 All the prisoners in custody on suspicion, 
except those against whom Andokides informed, were forth- 



• Thucyd. vi. 60. ivxaoOa dvaiccU 

ih6xti alTitbTaxoc sivatf bnb 
Tu>v 5uv5sa|xu>TU)v tiv6?, bits &pa xal 
ti ovTo fi.T)vooai, tXxt xal o6' iic 
onnfoitpn Yap sixdCeTat* to Se datpk^ 
oOSsU o5ts tots o(!)t8 Saxspov sxsi 
ciTcstv nepl tu)v SpaodvTtov to IpfOv. 

If the statement of Andokidds in 
the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, 
the deposition previously given by 
Teukrus the metic must have been 
■a true one; though this man is 
commonly denounced among the 
lying witnesses (see the words of 
the comic writer, Phrynichus ap. 
Plutarch. Alkib. c. 20). 

Thucydidds refuses even to men- 
tion the name of Andokidds, and 
expresses himself with more than 



usual reserve about this dark 
transaction— as if he were afraid 
of giving offence to great Athenian 
families. The bitter feuds which 
it left behind at Athens, for years 
afterwards, are shown in the two 
orations of Lysias and of Andoki- 
des. If the story of Didymus be 
true, that Thucydidds after his re- 
turn from exile to Athens died by 
a violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. 
p. xvii. ed. Arnold), it would seem 
probable that all his reserve did 
not protect him against private 
enmities arising out of his historical 
assertions. 

« Thucyd. vi. 60. *0 6i 8^|xo<; 6 
TU>v 'A67)vaiu)v aap.svoc Xafiibv, (u< 
tpSTO, TO oa98C| Ac.: compare Au- 
dokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 67, 68. 
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with released: those who had fled out of apprehension, were 
allowed to return ; while those whom he named as guilty^ 
were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them aa 
had already fled, were condemned to death in their absence^ 
and a reward oflFered for their heads. * And though dis- 
cerning men were not satisfied with the evidence upon which 
these sentences were pronounced, yet the general public 
fully believed themselves to have punished the real offenders^ 
and were thus inexpressibly relieved from the depressing 
sense of unexpiated insult to the gods, as well as of danger 
to their political constitution from the withdrawal of divine 
protection. 2 Andokides himself was pardoned, and was for 
the time an object, apparently, .even of public gratitude; 
so that his father Leogoras, who had been among the 
parties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named 
Speusippus for illegal proceedings towards him, and ob-^ 
tained an almost unanimous verdict from the Dikastery.* 
But the character of a statue-breaker and an informer could 
never be otherwise than odious at Athens. Andokides was 
either banished by the indirect effect of a general dis- 
qualifying decree; or at least found that he had made so 
many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by his con- 
duct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to quit 
the city. He remained in banishment for many years, and 
seems never to have got clear of the hatred which his con- 
duct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited.* 

But the comfort arising out of these disclosures re- 
specting the Hermae, though genuine and inestimable at 
the moment, was soon again disturbed. There still remained 

■ Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66; 200 votes. But if this trial ever 

Thucyd. vi. 60 ; Philochorus, Frag- took place at all, we cannot be- 

ment. Ill, ed. Didot. lieve that it could have taken place 

• Thucyd. vi. 60. i] |iivTOt fiXXi] until after the public mind was 
ic6Xt( icspt^avu)^ u)(piXY]To: compare tranquillised by the disclosures of 
Andokid. de Beditu, sect. 8. AndokidSs— especially as Leogoras 

* See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect, was actually in prison along with 
17. There are several circumstances Andokidds immediately before 
not easily intelligible respecting those disclosures were given in. 
this YP«?''Q itapav6}jLU)v which Ando- * See for evidence of these general 
kidds alleges that his father Leo- positions respecting the circum- 
goras brought against the senator stances of Andokides, the three 
Speusippus, before a Dikastery of Orations— Andokides de Mysteriis 
6000 persons (a number very dif- — Andokidds de Beditu Suo— and 
ficult to believe), out of whom he Lysias contra Andokidem. 

says that Speusippus only obtained 
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the various alleged profanations of the Eleusinian mys- 
teriesy which had not yet heen inyestigated or brought to 
atonement; profanations the more sure to be Anxiety 
pressed home, and worked with a factitious Jf^. *i»'"* 

* 1 • !• • 1 • j.1. ' c revived, re- 

exaggeration of pious zeal, smce the enemies of spectingthe 
AlkibiadSs were bent upon tumingthem to his J®"®"'^^ 
ruin. Among all the ceremonies of Attic religion, in the pro- 
there was none more profoundly or universally Jj"**!?,®" °J 
reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis; origin- nian myste'- 
ally enjoined by the goddess DSm^t^r herself, '*08- 
in her visit to that place, to Eumolpus and the other 
Eleusinian patriarchs, and transmitted as a precious heredit- 
ary privilege in their families. ^ Celebrated annually in the 
month of September under the special care of the Basileus 
or second Archon, these mvsteries were attended by vast 
crowds &om Athens as well as from other parts of Greece, 
presenting to the eye a solemn and imposing spectacle, and 
striking the imagination still morepowerfully by the specisd 
initiation which they conferred, under pledge of secrecy, 
upon pious and predisposed communicants. Even the 
divulgation in woids to the uninitiated, of that which was 
exhibited to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal: 
much more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the 
amusement of a convivial party. Moreover the individuals 
who held the great sacred offices at Eleusis (theHierophant, 
the Daduch or Torch-bearer, and the Keryx or Herald) 
— which were transmitted by inheritance in the Eumolpidse 
and other great families of antiquity and importance, were 
personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicated 
their own dignity at the same time that they invoked 
punishment on the offenders in the name of Demeter and 
Persephone. The most appalling legends were current 
among the Athenian public, and repeated on proper oc- 
casions evenby theHierophant himself, respecting the divine 
judgements which always overtook such impious men.^ 

' Homer, Hymn. Oerer. 475. Com- AtheneeuB, xii. p. 661)— where 

pare the Epigram cited in Loheck, Einftsias and his friends are accused 

Elensinia, p. 47. of numerous impieties, one of 

* Iiysias cont. Andokid. init. et which consisted in celebrating 

Hn.; Andokid. de Myster. sect. 29. festivals on unlucky and forbidden 

Compare the fragment of a lost days, "in derision of our gods and 

Oration by Lysias against Einftsias our laws"— <b< xaTayeXtJJvTtc tu>v 

(Fragm. xxxi. p. 490, Bekker; 9tu)v xal Ttuv v6|jlu>v twv Tjiiexipfuv. 
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When we recollect bow highly the Eleusinian mysteries 
were venerated by Qreeks not bom in Athens, and even by 
foreigners, we shall not wonder at the violent indignation 
excited in the Athenian mind by persons who profaned or 
divulged them; especially at a moment when their religious 
sensibilities had been so Keenly wounded, and so tardily and 
recently healed, in reference to the Hermse. * It was about 
this same time 2 that a prosecution was instituted against 
the Melian philosopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. 
Having left Athens before &ial, he was found guilty in his 
absence, and a reward was oflFered for his life 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with 
_ the mysteries, were foremost in calling for 

the^accusa- expiation from the state to the majesty of the 
AlkbiadS** ^^^ oflFended goddesses, and for punishment on 
the delinquents. 3 And the enemies of Alkibiades, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favour- 
able for reviving that charge against him which they had 
artfully suffered to drop before his departure to Sicily. 
The matter of fact alleged against him — the mock-celebra- 



The lamentable oonseqnenoeB 
which the displeasure of the gods 
had brought upon them are then 
set forth: the companions of 
Kindsias had all miserably perished, 
while KinSsias himself was living 
in wretched health and in a con- 
dition worse than death — t6 8* 
o5t(u? Sx°'*'^* ToaooTov xp<i^ov 8iat«- 
Xctv, %ai xaQ* ixdoTTjv T){j.ipav dico- 
6vi^axovT3 fi^Q 8uvao8ai TeXsut^aoct x6v 
piov, to6toi« |i6voi« itpooiixei roic xa 
TOiaOxa Sttsp o&to? k^rnKip-zrixdat.. 

The comic poets Strattis and 
Plato also marked out Kinftsias 
among their favourite subjects of 
derision and libel, and seem par- 
ticularly to have represented his 
lean person and constant ill-health 
as a punishment of the gods for 
his impiety. Bee Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Grsec. (Strattis), vol. ii. p. 
768 (Plato), p. 679. 

> Lysias oont. Andokid. sect. 60, 
61 ; Gomel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. The 
ezpressiona of Pindar (Fragm. 96) 



and of Sophoklfts (Fragm. 68, 
Brunck.— CBdip. Kolon. 1058) re- 
specting the value of the Kleusi- 
nian mysteries are very striking: 
also Cicero, Legg. ii. 14. 

Horace will not allow himself 
to be under the same roof, or in 
the same boat, with any one who 
has been guilty of divulging these 
mysteries (Od. iii. 2, 26), much 
more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fullest 
information about these ceremonies 
in the Eleuainiaf forming the first 
treatise in the work of Lobeck 
called Aglaophamus; and in the 
Dissertation called Eletuinia, in 
K. O. Muller's Kleine Schriften, 
vol. ii. p. 242 aeqq. 

> Diodor. ziii. 6. 

* We shall find these sacred fa- 
milies hereafter to be the most 
obstinate in opposing the return 
of Alkibiadds firom banishment 
(Thucyd. viil. 68). 
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tion of these holy ceremonies — was not only in itself 
probable, but proved by reasonably good testimony against 
him and some of his intimate companions. Moreover, the 
overbearing insolence of demeanour habitual with Alki- 
biadesy so glaringly at variance with the equal restraints of 
democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him not only 
irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an asso- 
ciation of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries 
did not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with 
the recent mutilation of the HermsB — as a manifestation of 
the same anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part 
and parcel of the same treasonable scheme, ^d the alarm 
on this subject was now renewed by the appearance of a 
Lacedaemonian army at the isthmus, professing to con- 
template some enterprise in conjunction with the Boeo- 
tians — a purpose not easy to understand, and presenting 
every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs against 
Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
that they took arms, and remainedunder arms one whole 
night in the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy 
indeed appeared, either without or within: but the con- 
spiracy had only been prevented from breaking out (so they 
imagined) by the recent inquiries and detection. Moreover 
the party in Argos connected with Alkibiades were just at 
this time suspected of a plot for the subversion of their own 
democracy; which still farther aggravated the presumptions 
against him, while it induced the Athenians to give up to 
the Argeian democratical government the oligarchical hos- 
tages taken from that town a few months before, ^ in order 
that it might put those hostages to death, whenever it 
thought fit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of Alki- 
biades in their unremitting efiPbrts to procure his recall 
and condemnation. Among them were men very diflferent 
in station and temper: Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of 
the highest lineage and of hereditary oligarchical politics 
— as well as Androkl^s, a leading demagogue or popular 
orator. It was the former who preferred asainst him in 
the senate the memorable impeachment which, fortunately 
for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

' Thucyd. ri. 68—61. 
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''Thessaliis son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiadee, hath 
.. impeached Alkibiad^s son of EJeinias, of the 

presented^ Deme SkambonidflB, as gailty of crime in regard 
**Jitt8**Von ^ ^^ ^^^ Goddesses Dimeter and Persephone 
of £mon^ — ^in mimicldng the mysteries and exhibiting 
Aik?*d6 ^^^ *o ^ companions in his own house — 
* ** '* wearing the costume of the Hierophant — ap- 
plying to himself the name of Hierophant; to Polytion that 
of Daduch; to Theod6rus, that of Herald — and addressing 
his remaining companions as Mysts and Epopts; all con- 
trary to the sacred customs and canons, of old established 
by the Eumolpide, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian 
priests.**! 

Similar impeachments being at the same time pre- 
BeBointion sented against other citizens now serving in 
to send for Sicily along with Alkibiades, the accusers 
bome^ ft-om Hioved that he and the rest might be sent for 
BicUy to be to come homo and take their trial. We may 
*'"*• observe that the indictment against him is quite 

distinct and special, making no allusion to any supposed 
treasonable or anti-constitutional projects. Probably 
however these suspicions were pressed by his enemies in 
their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of inducing the 
Athenians to remove him from the command of the army 
forthwith, and send for him home. For such a step it was 
indispensable that a strong case should be made out: but 
the public was at length thoroughly brought round, and 
the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch 
him. Great care however was taken, in sending this sum- 
mons, to avoid all appearance of prejudgement, or harsh- 
ness, or menace. The trierarch was forbidden to seize his 
person, and had instructions to invite him simply to accom- 
pany the Salaminian home in his own trireme; so as to 
avoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Mantineian 
allies serving in Sicily, or the army itself. * 

* Plntarob, Alkib. o. 22. OtcraaXoc ^dvrrjv, IloXuTiiDva 8s fiaSooyov, 

Kipiwvo? Aaxid8i]c, 'AXxii)tdc8i]v KXet- xi^puxa Zi OsoSwpov OTj^sia- xouc 6' 

vioi) 2xa|&()u)vi8T]v cIoiqyT*^^^^ d8ix«tv aXXou< ixalpouc, (jlustx^ itpoaaYo- 

««pl Tfb 9tu), Tfjv Ai^|i7]Tpa xal t^jv psoovxa xoi iic6irT0?, wopa Tot 

K6pif]v, dicofitfiou|ASvov xd p.U9Tigpia, vofxifxa xal xd xaQcaxr^xoTa uico t' 

xal SsixvOovxa xoi< aixoO 4xoipoi« iv £0(xoXiii8u>v xol xTjpoxcov xal tu>^ 

x^ olxi^ x^ iauxoO, ixovxa oxoX^jv, ispiwv xu>v ii 'EXcuotvoc 

otaviecp UpOf dvxtjc (^^'■'v 8stxv6ci xd * Thucyd. ▼!. 61. 
Upd, xal &vo[jLdCovxa aOxo/ yikt Upo- 
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It was on the return of the Athenian army — from 
their unsuccessful attempt at Kamarina, to Aikibiad6i 
their previous quarters at Katana— that they JJ^*" *^«j^ 
found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived to°oome 
horn Athens with this grave requisition against *»o™* ' 
the general. We may be sure that Alki biades ^oape at' 
received private intimation from his friends at Thurii, and 
Athens, by the same trireme, communicating to p^eioponne- 
him the temper of the people; so that his re- »^8- 
solution was speedily taken. Professing to obey, he 
departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward, 
along with the other persons accused; the Salaminian 
trireme being in company. But as soon as they arrived 
at Thurii in coasting along Italy, he and his companions 
quitted the vessel and disappeared. After a fruitless 
search on the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two 
triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. 
Both Alkibiades and the rest of the accused (one of whom ^ 
was his own cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned 
to death on nonappearance, and their property confiscated; 
while the Eumolpidae and the other Eleusinian sacred 
families pronounced him to be accursed by the gods, for 
his desecration of the mysteries 2 — and recorded the con- 
demnation on a plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable 
to his enemies at Athens : at any rate, they thus made sure 
of getting rid of him ; while had he come back, his con- 
demnation to death, though-probable, could not be regarded 
as certain. In considering the conduct of the Athenians 
towards Alkibiades, we have to remark, that the people 
were guilty of no act of injustice. He had committed — at 
least there was fair reason for believing that he had com- 
mitted-:— an act criminal in the estimation of every Greek; 
— the divulgation and profanation of the mysteries. This 
act — alleged against him in the indictment very distinctly, 
divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or 

■ Xenophon. Hellen. i. 2, 13. for ooming home. But this is highly 

* Thucyd. vi. 61 ; Plutarch, Alkib. improbable. Considering what his 

c. 22—33 ; Lysias^ Orat. vi. cont. conduct became immediately after- 

Andokid. sect. 42. wards, we shall see good reason 

Plutarch says that it would have to believe that he vfould have 

been easy for Alkibiades to raise taken this step, had it been prao- 

a mutiny in the army at Katana, ticablc. 

had he chosen to resist the order 

VOL VIL H 
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otherwise — was legally punishable at Athens, and was 
universally accounted guilty in public estimation; as an 
offence at once against the religious sentiment of the people 
and against the public safety, by offending the Two god- 
desses (Demeter and Persephone), and driving them to 
/ withdraw their favour and protection. The same demand 
for legal punishment would have been supposed to exist 
in a Christian Catholic country, down to a very recent 
period of history — if instead of the Eleusinian mysteries 
we suppose the Sacrifice of the Mass to have been the 
ceremony ridiculed; though such a proceeding would involve 
no breach of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we to judge 
what would have been the measure of penalty formerly 
awarded to a person convicted of such an offence, by con- 
sulting the tendency of penal legislation during the last 
sixty years. Even down to the last century it would have 
been visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly have be- 
fallen Alkibiad^s at Athens — as we may see by the con- 
demnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
Abbeville in 1766. The uniform tendency of Christian 
legislation, ^ down to a recent period, leaves no room for 

> To appreciate fairly the violent En niant I'existence de Sieu. 2. Par 

•motion raised at Athens by the le crime de ceux qui attentent 

mutilation of the Hermse and by directement contre la Diyinit6 : 

the profanation of the Mysteries, comme quand on profane ou 

it is necessary to consider the way qn'on fonle aux pieds les saintes 

in which analogous acts of sacrilege Hosties ; ou qn'on frappe les Image* 

hare been viewed in Christian and de Dieu dans le dessein de I'insul- 

Gatholic penal legislation, even ter. O'est ce qu'on appelle Crime 

down to the time of the first French de Lhze-MajesU Divine au premier 

Bevolution. Chef.^ 

I transcribe the following extract Again in the same work, part iv. 

from a work of authority on tit. 46, n. 6, 8, 10, 11. vol. iv. p. 

French criminal jurisprudence — 97-99 :— 

Jouase^ Trait6 de la Justice Gri- '^La profanation dee Saeremens 

minelle, Paris 1771, part iv. tit. 27. et dea Mystires de la Religion est 

vol. iii. p. 672:— un aacrilige des plus execrahles. 

"Du Grime de Lftze-Majestd Di- Tel est le crime de ceux qui em- 
vino.— Les Grimes de Ldze-Majest6 ploient les choses sacr^es & des 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent usages communs et mauvais, en 
Dieu imm6diatement, et qu'on doit derision desMysteres; ceux qui pro- 
regarder par cette raison comme fanent la tainte Eucharistief ou 
les plus atroces et les plus ex^cra- qui en abusent en quelque manidre 
bles.— La Majesty de Dieu pent etre que ce soit ; ceux qui, en mdpris 
offensde de plusieurs mani^res.— 1. de la Beligion,profanent les Fonts- 
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reproaching the Athenians with excessive cruelty in their 
penal visitation of offences against the religions sentiment. 
On the contrary, the Athenians are distinguished for com- 
parative mildness and tolerance, as we shall find various 
opportunities for remarking. 

Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiad^s, we must consider, that this violation conduct of 
of the mysteries, of which he was indicted in the Athe. 
good legal form, was an action for which he iJj*"r?Mnoe 
really deserved punishment — if any one deserved to Aikibi- 
it Even his enemies did not fabricate this ad^s— how 
charge, or impute it to him falsely; though they able. Con- 
were guilty of insidious and unprincipled man- ^"*^* ?' ^is 
(Buvres to exasperate the public mind against ®'*®™*®'- 
him. Their macninations begin with the mutilation of the 
Hermae: an act of new and unparalleled wickedness, to 
which historians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, 
like the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent 
pastime committed within four walls, and never intended 
to become known. It was an outrage essentially public, 
planned and executed by conspirators for the deliberate 



Baptismaux ; qai jettent par terre 
les saintes Hosties, ou qui les 
emploient & des usages vils et pro- 
fanes; ceux quif en dirision de nos 
sacris MyaUres, lea eontrefont dana 
leura d€hauchea; ceux qui frappent, 
mutilentf dbattentt lea Imagea con- 
aacriea d Dieu, ou d la Sainte 
Vierge^ ou aitx Sainta, en m^pris 
de la Beligion ; et enfin, tons ceux 
qui commettent de semblables im- 
pi6t68. Tous ces crimes aont dea 
Crimea de Llze-Majeati divine au 
premier chefj parce quMls s'atta- 
quent ImmSdiatement & Dieu, et 
De se font & ancnn dessein que de 
Poffenser." 

"... La peine du Sacrilege, par 
VAneien Testament, Stoit celle du 
feu, et d'Atre lapidg.— Par les Loix 
Bomalnes, les coupables dtoient 
eondamnds au fer, au feu, et aux 
bStes farouches, suiyant les cir- 
constances.— En France, la peine 
du sacriUge est arbitraire, et d£. 



pend de la quality et des circon- 
stances du crime, du lieu, du temps, 
et de la quality de raccus^.—Dans 
le aacrilege au premier chefy qui 
attaque la DivinitSf la Sainte Viergey 
et lea Sainta^ y. g. & I'dgard de 
ceux qui foulent aux pieds les 
saintes Hosties, oh qui les jettent 
& terre, ou en abusent, et qui les 
emploient & des usages yils et pro- 
fanes, la peine est le feu, I'amende 
honorable, et le poing coup6. II 
en est de mdme de ceux qui pro- 
fanent les Fonts-Baptismaux: ceux 
qui, en deriaion de noa Myatireaf 
a^en moquent et lea eontrefont dana 
leura dihauchea: ils doivent 6tre 
punis de peine capitale, parce que 
ces crimes attaquent imm^diate- 
ment la Divinltfi." 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite se- 
yeral examples of persons con- 
demned to death for acts of sacri- 
lege, of the nature aboye described. 

E 2 
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purpose of lacerating the religious mind of Athens, and 
turning the prevalent terror and distraction to political 
profit. Thus much is certain; though we cannot be sure 
who the conspirators were, nor what was their exact or 
special purpose. That the destruction of Alkibiadls was 
one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, is highly 
probable. But his enemies, even if they were not among 
the original authors, at least took upon themselves half the 
guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of treacherous 
machinations against nis person. How their scheme, which 
was originally contrived to destroy him before the expedi- 
tion departed, at first failed, was then artfully dropped, 
and at length effectually revived, after a long tram of 
calumny against the absent general — has been already 
recounted. It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian 
political history, indicating, on the part of the people, strong 
religious excitability, wiuiout any injustice towards Alki- 
biades: but indicating, on the part of his enemies, as well 
as of theHermokopids ^enerall^, a depth of wicked contri- 
vance rarely paralleled in political warfare. It is to these 
men, not to the people, that AlkibiadSs owes his expulsion, 
aided indeed by the effect of his own previous character. 
In regard to the Hermae, the Athenians condemned to 
death — after and by consequence of the deposition of An- 
dokidSs — ^a small number of men who may perhaps have 
been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely believed 
to be guilty; and whose death not only tranquillised com- 
paratively the public mind, but served as the only means 
of rescue to a far larger number of prisoners confined on 
suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they came to no col- 
lective resolution, except that of recalling him to take his 
trial: a resolution implying no wrong in those who voted 
for it, whatever may be the guilt of those who proposed 
and prepared it by perfidious means. ^ 

* The proceedings in England in all, bo far as I can perceiTS, to 

1678 and 1679, in consequence of the advantage of Athens, 
the pretended Popish Plot, have The "hellish and damnable plot 

been alluded to by various authors of the Popish Becusants" (to adopt 

and recently by Dr. Thirlwall, as the words of the Houses of Lords 

affording an analogy to that which and Commons— see Dr. Iiingard's 

occurred at Athens after the mu- History of England, vol. xiii. ch. 

tilation of the HermsB. But there v. p. 88— words, the like of which 

are many material differences, and were doubtless employed at Athens 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which 
the exile Alkibiades afterwards revenged himself on his 



in reference to the Hermokopids) 
was baseless, mendacious, and in- 
credible, from the beginning. It 
started from no real fact: the 
whole of it was a tissue of false- 
hoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Oates, Bedloe, and a few 
other informers of the worst char- 
acter. 

At Athens, there was unques- 
tionably a plot : the Hermokopids 
were real conspirators, not few in 
number. No one could doubt that 
they conspired for other objects 
besides the mutilation of the 
Herms. At the same time, no one 
knew what these objects were, 
nor who the conspirators them- 
seWes were. 

If before the mutilation of the 
Herms, a man like Oates had 
pretended to reveal to the Athe- 
nian people a fabricated plot im- 
plicating Alkibiadds and others, 
he would have found no credence. 
It was not until after, and by 
reason of that terror-striking in- 
cident, that the Athenians began 
to give credence to informers. And 
we are to recollect that they did 
not put any one to death on the 
eridence of these informers. They 
contented themselves with im- 
prisoning on suspicion, until they 
got the confession and deposition 
of Andokidfts. Those implicated 
in that deposition were condemned 
to death. Now Andokidds, as a 
witness, deserves but very quali- 
fied Gonfldence: yet it is impos- 
sible to degrade him to the same 
level even as Teukrus or Dioklei- 
d6s— much less to that of Oates 
and Bedloe. We cannot wonder 
that the people trusted him— and 
under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, it was the least evil 
that they should trust him. The 



witnesses upon whose testimony 
the prisoners under the Popish 
Plot were condemned, were even 
inferior to Teukrus and Dioklei- 
d6s in presumptive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been 
censured for their folly in believ- 
ing the democratical constitution 
in danger, because the Hermas had 
been mutilated. I have endea- 
voured to show, that looking to 
their religious ideas, the thread 
of con,nezion between these two 
ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to quarrel with the 
Athenians because they took arms, 
and put themselves on their guard, 
when a Lacedaemonian or a Boeotian 
armed force was actually on their 
frontier ? 

As for the condemnation of Al- 
kibiadds and others for profaning 
and divulging the Eleusinian 
mysteries, these are not for a 
moment to be put upon a level 
with the condemnations in the 
Popish Plot. These were true 
charges: at least there is strong 
presumptive reason for believing 
that they were true. Persons were 
convicted and punished for having 
done acts which they really had 
done, and which they knew to be 
legal crimes. Whether it be right 
to constitute such acts legal crimes, 
or not — is another question. The 
enormity of the Popish Plot con- 
sisted in punishing persons for 
acts which they had not done, 
and upon depositions of the most 
lying and worthless witnesses. 

The state of mind into which 
the Athenians were driven after 
the cutting of the Hermse, was 
indeed very analogous to that of 
the English people during the 
circulation of the Popish Plot. 
The suffering, terror, and dia- 
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countrymen, it has been necessary to explain to what extent 
Hisohief to he had just ground of complaint against them. 
^^®v'f'?™ ^^ being informed that they had condemned 
him to death in his absence, he is said to have 
exclaimed — ^"I shall show them that I am alive.** 
He fully redeemed his word. * 

The recall and consequent banishment of 
Alkibiad^s was mischievous to Athens in sever- 
al ways. It transferred to the enemy's camp 



the banish- 
ment of 
Alkibiadds. 
Lanfrnid 
operations 
of the Sici- 
lian arma- 
ment under 
Nikias. 



traction, I apprehend to have been 
even greater at Athens : but while 
the cause of it was graver and 
more real, nevertheless the active 
injustice which it produced was 
far less, than in England. 

Mr. Fox observes, in reference 
to the Popish Plot— History of 
James II., ch. L p. 33,— 

*< Although, upon a review of this 
truly shocking transaction, we 
may be fairly justified in adopting 
the milder alternative, and in im- 
puting to the greater part of those 
concerned in it, rather an extra- 
ordinary degree of blind credulity, 
than the deliberate wickedness of 
planning and assisting in the per- 
petration of legal murder; yet the 
proceedings on the Popish Plot 
must always be considered as an 
indelible disgrace upon the Eng- 
lish nation, in which king, parlia- 
ment, judges, juries, witnesses, 
prosecutors, have all their respect- 
ive, though certainly not equal, 
shares. 'Witnesses— of such a char- 
acter as not to deserve credit in 
the most trifling cause, upon the 
most Immaterial facts — gave evi- 
dence so incredible, or, to speak 
more properly, so impossible to 
be true, that it ought not to have 
been believed even if it had come 
from the mouth of Gato : and upon 
•uch evidence, from such witnesses, 
were innocent men condemned to 
death and executed. Prosecutors, 
whether attorneys and solicitors- 
general, or managers of impeach- 
ment, acted with the fury which 



in such circumstances might be 
expected : juries partook naturally 
enough of the national ferment: 
and judges, whose duty it was 
to guard them against such 
impressions, were scandalously 
active in confirming them in their 
prejudices and inflaming their 
passions." 

I have substituted the preceding 
quotation from Mr. Fox, in place 
of that from Dr. Lingard, which 
stood in my first edition. On such 
a point, it has been remarked that 
the latter might seem a partial 
witness, though in reality his 
judgement is noway more severe 
than that of Hume, or Mr. Fox, 
or Lord Macaulay. 

It is to be noted that the House 
of Lords, both acting as a legis- 
lative body, and in their judicial 
character when the Catholic Lord 
Stafford was tried before them 
(Lingard, Hist. Engl. ch. vi. p. 
231-241), displayed a degree of 
prejudice and injustice quite equal 
to that of the judges and juries in 
the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on 
this occasion— and the Milanese 
judicature on the occasion adverted 
to in a previous note— were more 
corrupted and driven to greater 
injustice by the reigning prejudice, 
than the purely popular Dikastery 
of Athens in the affair of tho 
Hermae, and of the other profana- 
tions. 

* Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23. 
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an angry exile, to make known her weak points, and to 
rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament — most of all probably the Ar- 
geians and Mantineians — and slackened their zeal in the 
cause, i And what was wc/rst of all, it left the armament 
altogether under the paralysing command of Nikias. For 
Lamachus, though still equal in nominal authority, and 
now invested with the command of one-half instead of one- 
third of the army, appears to have had no real influence 
except in the field, or in the actual execution of that which 
his colleague had already resolved. 

The armament now proceeded — as Nikias had first 
suggested — to sail round from Katana to Selinus and 
Egesta. It was his purpose to investigate the quarrel 
between the two as well as the financial means of the latter. 
Passing through the strait and along the north coast of the 
island, he first touched at Himera, where admittance was 
refused to him; he next captured a Sikanian maritime town 
named Hykkara, together with many prisoners; among 
them the celebrated courtezan Lais, then a very young 
girl. 2 Having handed over this place to the Egesteeans, 
Nikias went in person to inspect tneir city and condition; 
but could obtain no more money than the thirty talents 
which had been before announced on the second visit of 
the commissioners. He then restored the prisoners from 
Hykkara to theirSikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom 
of 120 talents, 3 and conducted the Athenian land-force 
across the centre of the island, through the territory of the 
friendly Sikels to Katana; making an attack in his way 
upon the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in which he was 
repulsed. At Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 



> Thucyd.ii. 65. ti xs cv tq) axpa- handed over to their fellow>ooan- 

To;cefi<f> dfiifiXuTEpa cnoiouv, Ac. trymen, the natural persons to 

* The statements respecting the negotiate for their release, upon 

age and life of Lais appear in- private contract of a definite sum. 

volred in inextricable confusion. Had Thucydides said diceSovTO, it 

See the note of GoUer ad Philisti would have meant that they were 

Fragment. V. put up to auction for what they 

■ Diodor. xiii. 6; Thucyd. vi. 62. would fetch. This distinction is at 

KalxdvSpdiTofia d TciSoaav, xai e^e- least possible— and (in my judge- 

vovTo c^ auTU)v ctxo9i xal ixaxov ment) more admissible than that 

tdXavTs. The word dTtsSoaav seems proposed in the note of Dr. Arnold, 
to mean that the prisoners were 
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It was now seemingly about the middle of October, 
Increase of and three months had elapsed since the arrival 
and^**r(f-*** ^^ *^® Athenian armament at Rhegium; during 
parations at which period they had achieved nothing'beyond 
frisiS^ from *^® acquisition of Nakus and Katana as allies, 
tbe'deia'ys" except the insignificant capture of Hykkara. 
of Nikias. But Naxus and Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had 
been counted upon beforehand even bv Nikias; together 
withB.hegium, which had been found reluctant, to his great 
disappointment. What is still worse in reference to the 
character of the general, not only nothing serious had been 
achieved, but nothing serious had been attempted. The 
precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for action, when 
the terrific menace of the untried armament was at its 
maximum, and preparation as well asconfidence was wanting 
at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day the 
preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as 
so formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous, ^ 
and when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara 
and Egesta — still more when he assailed in vain the in- 
significant Sikel post of Hybla — their minds underwent a 
reaction from dismay to extreme confidence. The mass of 
Syracusan citizens, now reinforced by allies from Selinus 
and other cities, called upon their generals to lead them to 
the attack of the Athenian position at Katana, since the 
Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse; while Syra- 
cusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the Athenians 
in their camp, riding up to ask if they were come to settle 
as peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the 
Leontines. Such unexpected humiliation, acting probably 
on the feelings of the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias 
out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike a blow for 
the maintenance of his own reputation. He devised a 
stratagem for approaching Syracuse in such a manner as 
to elude the opposition of the Syracusan cavalry — inform- 
ing himself as to the ground near the city through some 
exues serving alon^ with him.^ 

He despatched to Syracuse a E^tansean citizen in his 
he£irt attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on 
good terms with the other side, as bearer of a pretended 
message and proposition from the friends of Syracuse at 

> Thuoyd. vi. 6S; vii. 42. * Thucyd. vi. 63; Diodor. xiii. n. 
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Katana. Many of the Athenian soldiers (so the message 
ran) were in the habit of passing the night with- ManojuTre 
in the walls apart from their camp and arms, of Nikiac 
It would be easy for theSyracnsans by a vigor- tan*— he" 
ous attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus lands his 
unprepared and dispersed; while the philo- Jhe^ Great 
Syracusan party at Katana promised to aid, by Harbour of 
closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within ^y^*®'*"®- 
and setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of Kata- 
nsBans (they added) were eager to cooperate in the plan 
now proposed. 

This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals 
at a moment when they were themselves elate and disposed 
to an aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, 
that they sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial 
assent and agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a 
day or two before, the entire Syracusan force was marched 
out towards E^atana, and encamped for the night on the 
river Symaethus, in the Leontine territory, within about 
eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with whom the whole 
proceeding originated, choosing this same day to put on 
shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies present, 
sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the 
island of Ortygia, into the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 
Arrived thither by break of day, he disembarked his troops 
unopposed south of the mouth of the Anapus, in the'interior 
of the Great Harbour, near the hamlet which stretched 
towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having broken 
down the neighbouring bridge, where the Helorine road 
crossed the Anapus, he took up a position protected by 
various embarrassing obstacles — houses, walls, trees, and 
standing water — besides the steep ground of theOlympieion 
itself on his left ynng: so that he could choose his own time 
for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. For the protection of his ships on the shore, he 
provided a palisade work by cutting down the neighbouring 
trees; and even took precautions for his rear by throwing 
up a hasty fence of wood and stones touching the shore 
at the inner bay called Daskon. He had full leisure for 
such defensive works, since the enemy within the walls 
made no attempt to disturb him, while the Syracusan horse 
only discovered his manoeuvre on arriving before the lines 
at Katana; and though they lost no time in returning, the 
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march back was a long one. ^ Such was the confidence of 
the Syracusans, however, that even after so long a march, 
they offered battle forthwith: but as Nikias did' not quit 
his position, they retreated to take up their night-station 
on the other side of the Helorine road — probably a road 
bordered on each side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his posi- 
tion and formed his troops in order of battle, 
the*"syra- ^^ *wo divisions, each eight deep. His front 
cusan army division was intended to attack; his rear division 
KaSna to {^^ hoUow Square with the baggage in the middle) 
H^ ?'®*L ^^^ ^®^^ ^^ reserve near the camp to lend aid 
prepa°a- where aid might be wanted: cavalry there was 
tions for none. The Syracusan hoplites, seemingly far 
Sfkias? more numerous than his, presented the levy in 
mass of the city, without any selection; they 
were ranged in the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of 
their Selinuntine allies. On the right wing were posted 
their horsemen, the best part of their force, not less than 
1200 in number; together with 200 horsemen from Grela, 
20 from Kamarina, about 50 bowmen, and a company of 
darters. The hoplites, though full of courage, had little 
training; and their array, never precisely kept, was on this 
occasion farther disturbed by the immediate vicinity of the 
city. Some had gone in to see their families — others, 
hurrying out to join, found the battle already begun, and 
took rank wherever they could. 2 

Thucydides, in describing this battle, gives us, accord - 
Feelings of ing to his practice, a statement of the motives 
*^idi*r°- **' and feelings which animated the combatants on 
Harangue both sides, and which furnished a theme for the 
of Nikias. brief harangue of Nikias. This appears sur- 
prising to one accustomed to modem warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional honour 
and disgrace, without any thought of the cause for which 
he is fighting. In ancient times, such a motive was only 
one among many others, which, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, contributed to elevate or depress the 

' Thucyd. vi. 65, 66 ; Diodor. xiii. cydidds, the reader will consult 
6; Flutaroh, Nikias, c. 13. the plan of Syracuse and its neigh- 
To understand the position of bourhood annexed to the present 
Nikias, as well as it can be made yolume. 
out from the description of Thu- * Thucyd. vI. 67-69, 
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soldier's mind at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to 
the recognised military pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, 
MantineianSy and Athenians — as compared to the Syracusan 
levy in mass, who were full of belief in their own superior- 
ity, (this is a striking confession of the deplorable chance 
which had been wrought by his own delay,) but who wotud 
come short in actual conflict, from want of discipline. * 
Moreover, he reminded them that they were far away from 
home — aiid that defeat would render them victims, one and 
aU, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little thought, nor did 
his prophets forewarn him^ that such a calamity, serious 
as it would have been, was even desirable for Athens — 
since it would have saved her from the far more overwhelm- 
ing disasters which will be found to sadden the coming 
clj^pters of this history. 

While the customary sacrifices were being performed, 
the slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and 
Nikias ordered his first division of hoplites to charge at 
once rapidly, before the Syracusans expected Battle near 
it. Judging from his previous backwardness, *^®j^^£.""g_ 
they never imagined that he would be the first tory^of the 
to give orders for charging; nor was it until Athenians, 
they saw the Athenian line actually advancing towards 
them that they lifted their own arms from the ground and 
came forward to give the meeting. The shock was bravely 
encountered on both sides, and for some time the battle 
continued hand to hand with undecided result. There 
happened to supervene a violent storm of rain with thunder 
and lightning, which alarmed the Syracusans, who construed 
it as an unfavourable augury — while to the more practised 
Athenian hoplites, it seemed a mere phsenomenon of the 
season, 2 so tnat they still farther astonished the Syracusans 

» Thncyd. vi. 68, 69. SXXux; 84 xal * Thucyd. vi. 70. ToTc 6* sfxusi- 

itp6? &v6pa? navSrjfigi ts dfiOvo(ji,lvoOc, poripoic, tA fiev YiYvdfxsva, xol wpa 

Tol oux dicoXixTOO? (ooTcsp 7j(ji,dc* xal itooc TtepalveoOai Soxeiv, toi)« tk dv- 

wpoffixi 2ixeXiu)Tac, oi 6itep(ppo- GsaTwxac, «oX6 |ji.slCu> IxicXtj^iv (itj 

V0U91 |xev THiuSi^, uitofiivouat 6e vtxwixivouc napi/eiv. 

o&' 8id TO Tt)v «::iffTi^jtt]v lij? ToXfiTj? The Athenians, unfortunately for 

^^aaoo 5x«iv. themselves, were not equally un- 

This passage illustrates very moved by eclipses of the moon, 

clearly the meaning of the adverb The force of this remark will be 

itav5T)(isi. Compare navSoifisl, icavo- seen in the next chapter but one. 

{jii>el, .Sschylus, Sept. Theb. 275. At this moment, too, they were in 
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by the unabated confidence with which they continued the 
fight. At length the Syracusan army was broken, dispersed, 
and fled; first, before the Argeians on the right, next, 
before the Athenians in the centre. The victors pursued 
as far as was safe and practicable, without disordering their 
ranks: for the Syracusan cavalry, which had not yet been 
engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Helorine 
road. I 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this 
Unabated defeat, that they did not retire within their city 
confidence Until they had sent an adequate detachment to 
cu *an8— '* guard the neighbouring temple and sacred pre- 
they^garri- cinct of the Olympian Zeus; wherein there was 
oi^m^^ieion ^^^^ deposited wealth which they feared that 
— Nikiaa °" the Athenians might seize. Nikias, however,. 
re-embarks without approaching the sacred cround, con- 
and Ve^ums tented himself with occupying the field of battle, 
to Katana. burnt his own dead, and stripped the arms from 
the dead of the enemy. The Syracusans and their allies 
lost 250 men, the Athenians 50. ^ 

On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their 
dead bodies for burial and collected the ashes of his own 
dead, Nikias re-embarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed 
back to his former station at Katana. He conceived it 
impossible, without cavalry and a farther stock of money, 
to maintain his position near Syracuse or to prosecute 
immediate operations of siege or blockade. And as the 
winter was now approaching, he determined to take up 
winter quarters at Katana — though considering the mild 



high spirits and confidence ; which neously that the Athenians became 

greatly affected their interpretation masters of the Olympieion. Fau- 

of such sudden weather-phteno- sanias too says the same thing (s. 

mena: as will be seen also illus- 28.3), adding that Nikias abstained 

trated by melancholy contrast, in from disturbing either the treasures 

that same chapter. or the offerings, and left them still 

' Thucyd. vi. 70. under the care of the Syracusan 

• Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Ni- priests, 

kias, o. 16) states that Nikias re- Plutarch farther states that Ni- 

fused ^rom religious scruples to kias stayed some days in his posi- 

invade the sacred precinct, though tion before he returned to Katana. 

hlB soldiers were eager to seize But the language of ThucydidSs 

its contents. indicates that the Athenians re- 

Diodorus (ziii. 6) afftrms erro- turned on the day after the battle. 
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winter at Syracuse, and the dancrer of marsh fever near the 
Great Harbour in summer, the cnange of season might well 
be regarded as a questionable gain. But he proposed to 
employ the interval in sending U> Athens for cavalry and 
money, as well as in procuring the like reinforcements from 
his Sicilian allies, whose numbers he calculated He deter- 
now on increasing by the accession of new cities Ske*u*^hi8 
after his recent victory — and to ^et together ^nter'^ 
magazines of every kind for beginnmg the siege J""^®" ** 
of Syracuse in the spring. Despatching a trireme aT^d^°ends 
to Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with *<» Athens 
his forces to M essene, within which there was a foKements 
favourable party who gave hopes of opening the of hor«e. 
gates to him. Such a correspondence had already been 
commenced before the departure of Alkibiades: but it was 
the first act of revenge which the departing general took 
on his country, to betray the proceedings to the philo- 
Syracusan party in MessenS. Accordingly these latter, 
watching their opportunity, rose in arms before His failure 
the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief ?* ^®'J*!lf 
antagonists, and held ^e town by force against betrayal by 
the Athenians; who after a fruitless delay of Aikibiadds. 
thirteen days, with scanty supplies and under stormy 
weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and went into 
winter quarters. * 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the move- 
ment into the harbour of Syracuse and the battle, g^^^ 
had been ably planned and executed. It served less^on to the 
to show the courage and discipline of the army, ^^'^J^^"*"^' 
as well as to keep up the spirits of the soldiers 5ut of 
themselves and to obviate those feelings of dis- ^^^ recent 
appointment which the previous inefficiency of mischiefs 
tne armament tended to arouse. But as to other ^P.^^, 
results, the victory was barren; we may even fromV°" 
say, positively mischievous — since it imparted ^^y o' 
a momentary stimulus which served as an excuse 
to Nikias for the three months of total inaction which follow- 
ed — and since it neither weakened nor humiliated the 
Syracusans, but gave them a salutary lesson which they 
turned to accoimt while Nikias was in his winter quarters. 
His apathy during these first eighf months after the arrival 

» Thucyd. vi. 71-74. 
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of the expedition at Bhegimn (from July 415 b.c. to March 
414 B.C.), was the cause of very deplorable calamities to his 
army, ms country, and himselfl Abundant proofs of this 
will be seen in the coming events: at present we have only 
to turn back to his own predictions and recommendations. 
All the difficulties and dancers to be surmounted in Sicily 
had been foreseen by himself and impressed upon the Athe- 
nians: in the first instance, as grounds against undertaking 
the expedition — but the Athenians, though unfortunately 
not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully admitted 
their reality, and authorised him to demand whatever force 
was necessary to overcome them. ^ He had thus been allow- 
ed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging; 
yet when arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing 
that force in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse 
for conducting it back to Athens. That Syracuse was the 
grand enemy, and that the capital point of the enterprise 
was the siege of that city, was a truth familiar to himself 
as well as to every man at Athens :2 upon the formidable 
cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in 
the preliminary debates. Yet — after four months of mere 
trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing with 
the real difficulty — the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a farther postponement of four months until 
reinforcements can be obtained from Athens. To all the 
intrinsic dangers of the case, predicted by Nikias himself 
with proper discernment, was thus superadded the ag- 
gravated danger of his own factitious delay; frittering away 
the first impression of his armament — giving the Syracusans 
leisure to enlarge their fortifications — and allowing the 
Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well as 
to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness ofthis 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every 
kind, and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity 
became inmiinent: the consequence of which was (to use an 
expression of the Corinthian envoy, before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that 
never acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his 
enemy in double force instead of single, at the moment of 
actual conflict. 3 

* Thucyd. vi. 21-26. ' Thucyd. i. 69. ^9ux^^<~s T^P 

* Thuoyd. vi. 20. (livoi *£XXigvu>v, u> Aaxe5at|iL6viot) ou 
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Ghreat indeed must have been the disappointment of 
the Athenians, when, after having sent forth in confidenoe 
the month of June an expedition of unparalleled of the 
efficiency, they receive in the month of Novem- at* home^in 
ber a despatch to acquaint them that the general Nikias- 
has accomplished little except one indecisive {Smper— ^ 
victory; and that he has not even attempted any they send 
thing serious — nor can do so unless they send Jeinfwce^* 
him farther cavalry and money. Tet the only ments de- 
answer which they made was, to grant and ™*'»d®<^' 
provide for this demand without any public expression of 
discontent or disappointment against him.i And this is 



xfi 8uvdftet Ttva dXXd t^ (jLcXXi^aei 
d|&uv6(jLtvott xal ft6voi o6x dpx^K-^' 

dXXd 8ticXaoio|iL6 vT)v xaxaXu- 

■ AlaxP^^ ^^ ^laadivxac dnsXSeiv, 

TO icpu>TOv daxiicTu>< PouXKU9a|ji.ivouc 
— <*It is disgracefal to be driven 
out of Sicily by superior force, or 
to send back here afterwards for 
fresh reinforcements, through our 
own fault in mahing had calcula- 
tions at firaiJ' (Thucyd. vi. 21.) 

This -was apart of the last speech 
by Nikias himself at Athens, prior 
to the expedition. The Athenian 
people in reply had passed a vote 
that he and his colleagues should 
iix their own amount of force, and 
should have everything which they 
asked for. Moreover, such was the 
feeling in the city, that every one 
individually was anxious to put 
down his name to serve (vi. 26-81). 
Thucydidds can hardly And words 
sufficient to depict the complete- 
ness, the grandeur, the wealth 
public and private, of the arma- 
ment. 

As this goes to establish what 
I have advanced in the text— that 
the actions of Nikias in Sicily stand 
most of all condemned by his own 
previous speeches at Athens— so it 
seems to have been forgotten by 



Dr. Arnold when he wrote his note 
on the remarkable passage, ii. 66, 
of Thucydid6s-e5 u>v dXXa xe noXXd, 
(b« iv |jL8YdX^ii6X8i, xaldpx»J' 4x^6- 
o^, %apTTi9»i, xal 6 ic JixtXlav 
nXouc* &< ou T090UX0V Yv<b|iLT)c dpidp- 
x>](Aa ^v icpb? 00? 8ic7)Sffav, jaov oi 
ixicifi.^'Qtvxec, ou xd icpdafopv 
xoi< olxoftivoic ticiYiyvcDo- 
xovxs?, dXXd xaxd xd« IStacSia^o- 
Xdc icepl x^« xoo fii^jtou itpoaxaaiac, 
xd xe «v xcji »xpaxoici8ip djtpXOxepa 
inolouv, xal xd icspl xt)v icAXiv icp<u- 
xov iv dXXi^Xot? ixapd^STlcrov.— Upon 
which Dr. Arnold remarks:— 

"Thucydidds here expresses the 
same opinion, which he repeats in 
two other places (vi. 81; vii. 42), 
namely, that the Athenian power 
was fully adequate to the conquest 
of Syracuse, had not the expedition 
heen miemanaged by the general, 
and insufficiently supplied by the 
government at home. The words 
ou xd T-pia^opa toi< oixo(A6voic cici- 
fiYvu>9xovxsc signify *not voting 
afterwards the needful supplies to 
their absent armament :' for Nikias 
was prevented from improving his 
first victory over the Syracusans 
by the want of cavalry and money ; 
and the whole winter was lost be- 
fore he could ^et supplied from 
Athens. And subsequently the 
armament was allowed to be re- 
duced to great distress and weak- 
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the more to be noted, since the removal of Alkibiad^s 
afforded an inviting and even valuable opportunity for 



nes8, before the second expedition 
was sent to reinforce It."— Goller 
and Poppo ooncnr in this explana- 
tion. 

Let ns in the first place disousi 
the explanation here giren of the 
words t4 icpdff^opa iiiiYiYvu>TxovTsc. 
It appears to me that these words 
do not signify *^voting ike needful 
mpplUs.^ 

The word iictftfvcboxctv cannot 
be nsed in the same sense with 
imicipinsiv — icapaoxstv (vii. 2-15)— 
ixnoplCeiv. As it would not be ad- 
missible to say iiitf lyvtbaxsiv SicXa, 
v^a^i tnicouc, X9''l\*-^'^^i^^'* "o neither 
can it be right to say ticiYifvooaxeiv 
til icp6990pa, if this latter word were 
nsed only as a comprehensive word 
for those particulars, meaning 
"Mipplte*." The words really mean 
'^taking farther resolutions (after 
the expedition was gone) unsuit- 
able or mischievous to the absent 
armament.^ np699opa is used 
here quite generally — agreeing 
with PouXeuftaxa or some such 
word: indeed we find the phrase 
tot icpdafopa used in the most 
general sense, for ''what is suitable" 
—•'what is advantageous or con- 
venient" — fu(Avdt9U) t4 icp6a9opa— 
icpdaatTat xd npia^opa — xd icpoo^op' 
T)&^ax' — xd icpifffopa Sptpfjc dv — x6 
xaiaSt Tcpia^opov. Euripid. Hippol. 
118; Alkestis, U8; Iphig. Aul. 160 
B; Helen. 1299; Troades, 804. 

Thucydidds appears to have in 
view the violent party contests 
which broke out in reference to 
the HermsB and the other irreligious 
acts as Athens, after the departure 
of the armament, especially to the 
mischief of recalling Alkibiadds, 
which grew out of those contests. 
He does not allude to the with- 
holding of the supplies from the 
armament ; nor was it the purpose 



of any of the parties at Athens to 
withhold them. The party-acrimony 
was directed against Alkibiadfis 
exclusively— not against the expe- 
dition. 

Next, as to the main allegation 
in Dr. Arnold*s note— that one of 
the causes of the failure of the 
Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, 
that it was "insufficiently supplied 
by Athens." Of the two passages 
to which he refers in Thucydidds 
(vi. 81 ; vii. 42), the first distinctly 
contradicts this allegation, by set- 
ting forth the prodigious amount 
of force sent— the second says 
nothing about it, and indirectly 
discountenances it, by dwelling 
upon the glaring blunders of Ni- 
kias. 

After the Athenians had allowed 
Nikias in the spring to name and 
collect the force which he thought 
requisite, how could they expect 
to receive a demand for farther 
reinforcements in the autumn— 
the army having really done 
nothing? Nevertheless the supplies 
were sentj as soon as they could 
be, and as soon as Nikias expected 
them. If the whole winter was 
lost, that was not the fault of the 
Athenians. 

8till harder is it in Dr. Arnold, 
to say- "that the armament teas 
allowed to be reduced to great dis- 
tress and weakness before the 
second expedition was sent to rein- 
force it." The second expedition 
was sent, the moment that Nikias 
made known his distress and asked 
for it; his intimation of distress 
coming quite suddenly, almost 
immediately after most successful 
appearances. 

It appears to me that nothing 
can be more incorrect or inconsist- 
ent with the whole tenor of the 
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proposing to send out a fresh colleague in his room. If 
there were no complaints raised against Nikias at Athens, 
80 neither are we informed of any such, even among his 
own soldiers in Sicily; though their disappointment must 
have been yet greater than that of their countrymen at 
home, considering the expectations with which they had 
come out. We may remembej* that the delay of a few days 
at Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and while 
awaiting the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, 
raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in his expedition 
against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own arm^. ^ 
The contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more in- 
structive as we advance forward. 

Meanvehile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson 
of their recent defeat. At the next public determined 
assembly which ensued, Hermokrates addressed feeling 
them in a mingled tone of encouragement and ^. Syracuse 
admonition. While praising their bravery, he me^svLrZ^t 
deprecated their want of tactics and discipline. defence- 
Considering the great superiority of the enemy dations of 
in this last respect, he regarded the recent battle ?®\?®" 
as giving good promise for the future; and he 
appealed with satisfaction to the precautions taken by 
Nikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the 
excessive number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto 
been accustomed to nominate to the command — to reduce 

narraiire of Thncydidds, than to as the catMe of the failure of the 

charge the Athenians with having armament — not as "one of two 

Btarved their expedition. What causes," as Dr. Arnold here pre- 

they are really chargeable with, sents it. Of course I recognise 

is— the having devoted to it a dis- fully the consummate skill, and 

proportionate fraction of their en- the aggressive vigour so unusual 

tire strength— perfectly enormous in a Spartan, of Gylippus— together 

and ruinous. And so Thucydid6s with the effective influence which 

plainly conceives it, when he is this exercised upon the result. But 

describing both the armament of Gylippus would never have set 

Nikias and that of Demosthenes. foot in Syracuse had he not been 

Thucydidds is very reserved in let in, first through the apathy, 

saying anything against Nikias, next through the contemptuous 

irbom he treats throughout with want of precaution, shown by Ni- 

the greatest indulgence and ten- kias (vii. 42). 

derness. But he lets drop quite * Thucyd. v. 7. See chap. liv. of 

sufficient to prove that he conceived this History, 
the mismanagement of the general 

VOL. vn. p 
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the number to three, conferriiig upon them at the same 
time fuller powers than had been before enjoyed, and 
swearing a solemn oath to leave them unfettered in the 
exercise of such powers — lastly, to enjoin upon these 
generals the most strenuous efforts, during the coming 
winter, for training and arming the whole population. 
Accordingly Hermokrates himself, with Herakleides and 
SikanuSy were named to the command. Ambassadors were 
sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of 
entreating assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on 
the Peloponnesians to recommence a direct attack against 
Attica; 1 so as at least to prevent the Athenians from 
sending farther reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even 
to bring about the recall of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked 
^ the nomination of the new generals, was, the 

inen*'of"the enlargement of the line of fortifications atSyra- 
fortiflca- cuse. They constructed a new wall, enclosing 
Syracuse. an additional space and covering both their 
^^PJ^Y" Inner and their Outer City to the westward — 
their situa- reaching from the Outer sea to the Great Har- 
tion. In- hour, across the whole space fronting the rising 
the*diBacui- slopo of the hill of EpipolaB — and stretching far 
ties of Ni- enough westward to enclose the sacred precinct 
^**'' of Apollo Temenites. This was intended as a 

Srecaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming operations in 
\ie spring, should beat them in the field and confine them 
to their walls — he might nevertheless be prevented from 
carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea to sea without 
covering a great additional extent of ground. ^ Besides 
this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the deserted 
town of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse; 
they established a regular fortification and garrison in the 
Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias; 
and tney planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the con- 

• Thucyd. tI. 72, 73. a>aiv, ^v apa ff«dXXcovT«i, Ac. 

* Thucyd. vi. 76. 'Exslyi^ov 81 ol I reserve the general explanation 
2upax6aioi tv xtp x^^K-^^^ ^P^< '^' '^t ^^ topography of Syracuse for the 
icoXct, x6v Tc|xsviTif]v svt6« itoiifjaa- next chapter (when the siege be- 
(tsvoi, xei^oc isapd nav to icpo^ gins), and the Appendix at p. 81 of 
'EictitoXd< 6pu)v, 5«a)< (itj 8 1* Vol. VIII, 

tXdffcrovoc 8uaicoTel)fi9'Coi 
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venient landing-places. All these precautions were useful 
to them; and we may even say that the new outlying forti- 
fication, enclosing the Temenites, proved their salvation 
in the coming siege — by so lengthening the circumvallation 
necessary for the Athenians to construct, that Gylippus 
had time to arrive before it was finished. But there was 
one farther precaution which the Syracusans omitted at 
this moment, when it was open to them without any 
hindrance — to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the 
summit of the hill of Epipolse. Had they done this now, 
probably the Athenians could never have made progress 
with their lines of circumvallation: but they did not think 
of it until too late — as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference 
to the general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, 
that if Nikias had adopted the plan originally recommended 
hy Lamachus — or if he had begun his permanent besieging 
operations against Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 
415 B.C., instead of postponing them, as he actually did, to 
the spring of 414 b.c. — he would have found none of these 
additional defences to contend against, and the line of 
circumvallation necessary for his purpose would have been 
shorter and easier. Besides these permanent and irrepar- 
able disadvantages, his winter's inaction at Naxos drew 
upon him the farther insult, that the Syracusans marched 
to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents 
which they found standing — ravaging at the same time 
the neighbouring fields, i 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made 
both parties hope to gain it; and in the course of this 
winter the Athenian envoy Euphemus with others was 
sent thither to propose a renewal of that alliance, between 
the city and Athens, which had been concluded ten years 
before. Hermokrates the Syracusan went to counteract 
his object; and both of them according to Grecian custom, 
were admitted to address the public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denouncing the views, designs 
and past history of Athens. He did not (he Hg^^Q. 
said) fear her power, provided the Sicilian cities krates "and 
were united and true to each other : even against ^countw! 
Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athe- envoys at 
nians after the recent battle had shown how K»™»"*»a- 

' Thucyd. vi. 76. 
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little they confided in their own strength. What he did 
fear, was, the delusive promises and insinuations of Athens, 
tending to disunite the island, and to paralyse all joint 
resistance. Every one knew that her purpose in this 
expedition was to subjugate all Sicily — that Leontini and 
Egesta served merely as convenient pretences to put 
forward — and that she could have no sincere sympathy 
for Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery 
the Chalkidians in Euboea. It was in truth nothing else 
but an extension of the same scheme of rapacious ambition, 
whereby she had reduced her Ionian allies and kinsmen 
to their present wretched slavery, now threatened against 
Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily show her that 
they were no lonians, made to be transferred from one 
master to another — but autonomous Dorians from the 
centre of autonomy, Peloponnesus. It would be madness 
to forfeit this honourable position through jealousy or 
lukewarmness among themselves. Let not the Kama- 
rinseans imagine that Athens was striking her blow at Syra^ 
cuse alone: they were themselves next neighbours of Syra- 
cuse, and would be the first victims if she were conquered. 
They might wish, from apprehension or envy, to see the supe- 
rior power of Syracuse humbled: but this could not happen 
without endangering their own existence. They ought to do 
for her what they would have asked her to do if the Athe- 
nians had invaded Kamarina — instead of lending merely no- 
minal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former alliance 
with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not binding 
them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To hold aloof, 
give fair words to both parties, and leave Syracuse to fight the 
battle of Sicily single-handed — was as unjust as it was dis- 
honourable. If she came off victor in the struggle, she would 
take care that the Kamarinseans should be no gainers by such 
a policy. The state of affairs was so plain that he (Her- 
mokrat^s) could not pretend to enlighten them: but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blood 
and lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by 
their eternal enemies the lonians, and ought not to be now 
betrayed by their own brother Dorians of Kamarina. » 

Euphemus, in reply, explained the proceedings of 
Athens in reference to her empire, and vindicated her 
against the charges of Hermokrates. Though addressing 

" Thucyd. vi. 77-80. 
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a Dorian assembly, he did not fear to take his start from 
the position laid down by Hermokrates, that speech of 
lonians were the natural enemies of Dorians. BapMmus. 
Under this feeling, Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked 
about to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her 
powerful Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding 
herself after the repulse of the Persian kinff at the head of 
those lonians and other Greeks who had just revolted 
from him, she had made use of her position as well as of 
her superior navy to shake off the illegitimate ascendency 
of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard for her 
own safety against Sparta, as well as by me immense 
superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece 
from the ^Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she had 
good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
had made themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of 
the Persian king in his attempt to conquer her. Prudential 
views for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the 
acquisition of her present empire, and the same views now 
brought her to Sicily. He was prepared to show that the 
interests of Hamarina were in full accordance with those 
of Athens. The main purpose of Athens in Sicily was to 
prevent her Sicilian enemies from sending aid to her Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies — to accomplish which, powerful Sicilian 
allies were indispensable to her. To enfeeble or subjugate 
her Sicilian allies, would be folly: if she did this, they would 
not serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans employed 
in their own island. Hence her desire to re-establish the 
expatriated Leontines, powerful and free, though she 
retained the Chalkidians in Euboea as subject^. Near 
home she wanted nothing but subjects, disarmed and 
tribute-paying — while in Sicily, she required independent 
and efficient culies; so that the double conduct, which Her- 
mokrates reproached as inconsistent, proceeded from one 
and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to that 
motive, Athens dealt differently with her different allies 
according to the circumstances of each. Thus, she respected 
^Q autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and maintained 
e^iual relations with other islanders near Peloponnesus; 
^d such were the relations which she now wished to 
establish in Sicily. 

No — it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kama- 
rinaeans and other Sicilians had really ground to fear. 
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Syracuse was aiming at the acquisition of imperial sway 
over the island; and that which she had already done 
towards the Leontines showed what she was prepared to 
do, when the time came, against Kamarina and others. 
It was under this apprehension that the Kamarinseans had 
formerly invited Athens into Sicily: it would he alike 
unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate her aid, 
for she could accomplish nothing without them; if they 
did so on the present occasion, they would repent it 
hereafter when exposed to the hostility of a constantly 
encroaching neighbour, and when Athenian auxiliaries 
could not again be had. He repelled the imputations which 
Hermokrates had cast upon Athens — but the Kamannaeans 
were not sitting as judges or censors upon her merits. It 
was for them to consider whether that meddlesome dispo- 
sition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield of 
weaker states, throughout Greece. He now tendered it 
to the Kamarinaeans as their only security against Syracuse ; 
calling upon them, instead of living in perpetual fear of 
her aggression, to seize the present opportunity of attack- 
ing her on an equal footing, jointly with Athens. » 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermo- 
krates renewing substantially the same line of counsel as 
he had taken up ten years before at the congress of Q-ela 
— to settle all Sicilian differences at home, and above all 
things to keep out the intervention of Athens ; who if she 
once got footing in Sicily would never rest until she re- 
duced all the cities successively. This was the natural 
point of view for a Syracusan politician; but by no means 
equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an inhabitant 
of one of the secondary Sicilian cities — especially of the 
conterminous Kamarina. And the oration of Euphemus 
is an able pleading to demonstrate that the Kamarinaeans 
had far more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. 
His arguments to this point are at least highly plausible, 
if not convincing: but he seems to lay himself open to 
attack from the opposite quarter. If Athens cannot hope 
to gain any subjects in Sicily, what motive has she for 
interfering? This Euphemus meets by contending that if 
she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their allies will 
€ome across and render assistance to the enemies of Athens 

• Thucyd. vi. 83-87. 
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in Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under the 
actual circumstances of the time, Athens could have no 
real fears of this nature, and that her real 'motives for 
meddling in Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, 
not of self-defence. But it shows how little likely such 
hopes were to be realised — and therefore how ill-advised 
the whole plan of interference in Sicily was — that the 
Athenian envoy could say to the Kamarinaeans, in the same 
strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combating 
the wisdom of the expedition — " Such is the distance of 
Sicily from Athens, and such the difiGiculty of guarding 
cities of great force and ample territory combined, that if 
we wished to hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should be 
unable to do it: we can only retain you as free and power- 
fal allies." ^ What Nikias said at Athens to dissuade his 
countrymen from the enterprise, under sincere conviction 
—Euphemus repeated at Kamarina for the purpose of 
conciliating that city; probably, without believing it 
himself, yet the anticipation was not on that account the 
less true and reasonable. 

The Kamarinaeans felt the force of both speeches, from 
Hermokrates and Euphemus. Their inclinations The Kama- 
carried them towards the Athenians, yet not '*^**°j^ 
without a certain misgiving in case Athens practical 
should prove completely successful. Towards neutrality, 
the Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing 
bat unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient 
date— and even now, their great fear was, of probable 
suffering if the Syracusans succeeded against Athens with- 
out their cooperation. In this dilemma, they thought it 
safest to give an evasive answer, of friendly sentiment 
towards both parties, but refusal of aid to either; hoping 
thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever way the 
ultimate success might turn. 2 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Ka- 
marina, such was perhaps tne least hazardous policy. In 
December 415 b.c, no human being could venture to 

' Thucyd. vi. 86. '>]|xsk \f-i'* 7s pieYdXcDv xal napaaxsu^ ^Rfiipu>TlSu)V| 

0&T3 e|J.(XSlV3l SuvttTOl (XT] (XsQ* 0|JlU)V' &c. 

ti ta xal Yfiv6(icvoi yaxo' xoxtpYaaai- This is exactly the language of 
lieOa, dSovaxoi xataayetv, Sid (jl^xoc Nikias in his speech to the Athe. 
t8 xXoo xol dnoplif 9oXax^5 it6Xeu)v nians, vi. 12. 

« Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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predict how the struggle between Nikias and the Syracusans 
in the coming year would turn out; nor were the Kamari- 
nseans prompted by any hearty feeling to take the extreme 
chances with either party. Matters had borne a different 
aspect indeed in the preceding month of July 415 B.C., when 
the Athenians first arrived. Had the vigorous policy urged 
by Lamachus been then followed up, the Athenians 
would always have appeared likely to succeed — if indeed 
they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse: so 
that waverers like the Elamarinseans would have remained 
attached to them from policy. The best way to obtain 
allies (Lamachus had contended) was, to be prompt and 
decisive in action, and to strike at the capital point at once 
while the intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of 
the value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded 
by the conduct of Kamarina. * 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or 
nothing. He merely despatched envoys for 
proceed- the purpose of conciliating the Sikels in the 
ings of Ni- interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who 
his quart^ dwelt in the central regions of the island, for the 
MB a* most part declared in his favour — especially the 

atana. powerful Sikel prince Archdnides — sending pro- 
visions and even money to the camp at Naxos. Against 
some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detachments for pur- 
poses of compulsion; while the Syracusans on their part did 
the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as had 
become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the 
struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias transferred 
his position from Naxos to Katana, re-establishing that 
camp which the Syracusans had destroyed. 2 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite coo- 
peration from that city; and a second to the Tyrrhenian 
maritime cities on the southern coast of Italy, some of 
whom had proffered to him their services, as ancient ene- 
mies of Syracuse, and now realised their promises. From 
Carthage nothing was obtained. To the Sik els, Egestaeans, 
and all the other allies of Athens, Nikias also sent orders 
for bricks, iron bars, clamps and everything suitable for 
the wall of circumvallation, which was to be commenced 
with the first burst of spring. 

■ Compare the remarks of Alkibiadds, Thucyd. vi. 91. 
* Thttcyd. vi. 88. 
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While such preparations were going on in Sicily, de- 
bates of portentous promise took place at Sparta. Sytacuaan 
Immediately after the battle near the Olym- enyoys tent 
pieion and the retreat of Nikias into winter JSd'from* 
quarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys Corinth 
to Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. Here **** Sparu. 
again, we are compelled to notice the lamentable conse- 
quences arising out of the inaction of Nikias. 'Had he 
commenced the siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it may 
be doubted whether any such envoys would have been sent 
to Peloponnesus at all; at any rate, they would not have 
arrived in time to produce decisive effects. » After exert- 
ing what influence they could upon the Italian Greeks, in 
their voyage, the Syracusan envoys reached Corinth, where 
they found the warmest reception and obtained promises 
of speedy succour. The Connthians furnished envoys of 
their own to accompany them to Sparta, and to back their 
request for Lacedsemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate 
upon whom they could not reasonably have Aikibiftdfes 
counted — Alkibiades. That exile had crossed Jjg®j'5^"*nse 
over from Thurii to the Eleian port of Kyllene hostility to 
in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel, 2 and now Athena. 



' Thuoyd. vi. 88; vli. 48. 

• Plntaroh (Alkib. o. 88) says 
that he went to reside at Argos; 
but this seems difficult to reconcile 
with the assertion of Thucydidds 
(Ti. 61) that his friends at Argos 
had incurred grave suspicions of 
treason. 

Oomelins Nepos (Alkib. o. 4) 
says, with greater probability of 
truth, that Alkibiadds went from 
Thurii, first to Blia, next to Thebes. 

Isokratds (De Bigis, Orat. zvi. s. 
10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed 
his name on a column, and sent 
envoys to demand his person ttom 
the Argeians; so that AlkibiadAs 
wa9 compelled to take refuge with 
the Lacedsemonians. This whole 
statement of Isokratds is exceed- 
ingly loose and untrustworthy, 
carrying back the commencement 



of the conspiracy of the Pour 
Hundred to a time anterior to the 
banishment of Alkibiadds. But 
among all the vague sentences, 
this allegation that the Athenians 
banished him out of all Greece 
stands prominent. They could 
only banish him from the territory 
of Athens and her allies. Whether 
he went to Argos, as I have al- 
ready said, seems to me very 
doubtful ; perhaps Plutarch copied 
the statement from this passage of 
Isokratfts. 

But under all circumstances, we 
are not to believe that Alkibiadds 
turned against his country, or 
went to Sparta, upon compulsion. 
The first act of his hostility to 
Athens (the disappointing her of 
the acquisition of Messdnft) was 
committed before he left Sicily. 
Moreover ThnoydidAs represents 
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appeared at Sparta on special invitation and safe-conduct 
from the Lacedaemonians; of whom he was at first vehe- 
mently afraid, in consequence of having raised against them 
that !reloponnesian comhination which had given them so 
much trouhle before the battle of Mantineia. He now- 
appeared too, burning with hostility against his country, 
and eager to inflict upon her all the mischief in his power. 
Having been the cliief evil genius to plunge her, mainly for 
selfish ends of his own, into this ill-starred venture, he was 
now about to do his best to turn it into her irreparable ruin. 
His fiery stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supplied 
what was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, 
and inflamed the tardy goodwill of the Spartan Ephors 
into comparative decision and activity. ^ His harangue in 
the Spartan congress is given to us by Thucydides — who 
may possibly have heard it, as he was then himself in exile. 
Like the earlier speech which he puts into the mouth of 
Alkibiades at Athens, it is characteristic in a high degree ; 
and interesting in another point of view as the latest com- 

fosed speech of any length which we find in his history, 
give here the substance, without professing to translate 
the words. 

"First, I must adress you, Lacedsemonians, respecting 
Speech of the prejudices current against me personally, 
f ^th^^Laoe- ^®^^^® ^ ^*^ hope tb find a fair hearing on public 
daemonian* matters. You tuow it was I, who renewed my 
aBsembiy. public coimexion with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. 
Moreover, I assiduously cultivated your favour on all points, 
especially by attentions to your prisoners at Athens: but 
while I was showing all this zeal towards you, you took 
the opportunity of the peace which you made with Athens 
to employ my enemies as your agents — thus strengthening 
their hands, and dishonouring me. It was this conduct of 
yours which drove me to unite with the Argeians and 
Mantineians; nor ought you to be angry with me for mis- 
chief which you thus drew upon yourselves. Probably some 
of you hate me too, without any good reason, as a forward 
partisan of democracy. My family were always opposed to 

him as unwilling indeed to go to and invitation from them. Thucy- 

Sparta, but only unwilling because didds mentions nothing about his 

he was afraid of the Spartans; in going to Argos (vi. 88). 

fact waiting for a safe conduct > Thucyd. vi. 88. 
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the Peisistratid despots; and as all opposition, to a ruling 
One or Pew, takes the name of The !reople, so from that 
time forward we continued to act as leaders of the people. ^ 
Moreover our established constitution was a democracy, so 
that I had no choice but to obey : though I did my best to 
maintain a moderate line of pohtical conduct in the midst 
of the reigning licence. It was not my family, but others, 
who in former times a^ well as now, led the people into the 
worst courses — those same men who sent me into exile. 
I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire 
city; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which 
Athens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which 
I found already existing. 2 For as to democracy, all we 
Athenians of common sense well knew its real character. 
Personally, I have better reason than any one else to rail 
against itr---if one could say anything new about such con- 
fessed folly; but I did not think it safe to change the 
government, while you were standing by as enemies. 

"So much as to myself personally: I shall now talk to 
you about the business of the meeting, and tell you 
something more than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing 
from Athens, was, first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks — 
next, the Italian Greeks — afterwards, to make an attempt 
on the Carthaginian empire and on Carthage herself. If all 
or most of this succeeded, we were then to attack Pelo- 
ponnesus. "We intended to bring to this enterprise the 
entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, besides 
large numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric 
mercenaries, together with many new triremes built from 
the abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of 

• Thucyd. vi. 89. Toi? ^ip t»j- them befoTOaLacedremoniaii audi- 

pavvoic ael icotc Sidfopoi t9|i.sv, icSv ence. 

It TO tvavcioojxevov T<p BovoaTSOovTi • Tbucyd. ri. 89. fipieic 8i TOli 

8^|«.oc u>v6|iia9Tat* xal oLtc' cxeivou ^6(ATcavToc icpoi(TT7](i,ev, Sixatouvxec, 

^u]xitapi|teivev "ij icpoo-caoia Tjfiiv too ev <p ayi^jjLQtTi ixsYtoTT) ij ic6Xi« etuye 

icX'jqOouc* ^^I' eXeuOsptuTdTY) ouoa, xal Sicep 

It is to be recollected that the eSs^aTo ticj tooto ^uv^iaacbCeiv* iicel 

Lacedaemonians had been always hr^^o-A^a-zitv* ]fE xal eYiYvwaxopicv 01 

opposed to Tupavvoi or despots, <ppovouvTC< ti, xal auT6c o6Sev6c &v 

and had been particularly opposed X^^P^'') ^^*H ^^^ XoiSopTjoaifii' iXXd 

to the Peisistratid lupawoi, whom icepl 6fi.oXoYOU|tivT)c dvolac ouSfiv &v 

they in fact put down. In tracing xaivov XiyovTO* xol t6 |ts8t9Tdvai 

his democratical tendencies, there- auT7]v oux cS6xci i](Atv do^aXec clvait 

fore, to this source, Alkibiadds u{i.u>v icoXt{jilu>v icpo9xa8T](i,£vu>-i. 
took the best means of excusing 
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treasure and provision. We could thus blockade Pelopon- 
nesus all round with our fleet, and at the same time assail 
it with our land-force; and we calculated, by taking some 
towns by storm and occupying others as permanent fortified 
positions, that we should easily conquer the whole peninsula, 
and then become undisputed masters of Greece. You thus 
hear the whole scheme of our expedition from the man who 
knows it best; and you may depend on it that the remaining 
generals will execute all this, if th^ can. Nothing but 
your intervention can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian 
Greeks were all united, they might hold out; but the 
Syracusans standing alone cannot~--beaten as they already 
have been in a general action, and blocked up as they are 
by sea. If Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, 
ail Sicily and all Italy will share the same fate; and the 
danger which I have described will be soon upon you. 

"It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily — ^it 
is for the safety of Peloponnesus — that I now urge you 
to send across, forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites 
as rowers; and what I consider still more important than 
an army — a Spartan general to take the supreme command. 
Moreover you must also carry on declared and vigorous 
war against Athens here, that the Syracusans may be en- 
couraged to hold out, and that Athens may be in no con- 
dition to send additional reinforcements thither. You must 
farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in Attica : ^ 
that is the contingency which the Athenians have always 
been most afraid of, and which therefore you may know to 
be your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands 
the live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of 
the silver mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their 
profits from judicial finest as well as of their landed re- 
venue, and dispose the subject-allies to withhold their 
tribute. 

"None of you ought to think the worse of me because 
I make this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction 

^ The establishment and perman- number of Athenians to be almost 
ent occupation of a fortified post incessantly under arms. Instead 
in Attica, had been contemplated of a city, Athens became a guard- 
by the Corinthians even before the post, says Thucydidds (vii. 28). 
beginning of the war (Thucyd. i. There was therefore seldom leisure 
122). for the convocation of that numer- 

* The occupation of Dekeleia ous body of citizens who formed 

made it necessary for the larger a Dikastery. 
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with ber enemies — ^I who once passed for a lover of my 
country. 1 Nor ought you to mistrust my assurances as 
coming from the reckless passion of an exile. The worst 
enemies of Athens are not those who make open war like 
you, hut those who drive her best friends into hostility. 
I loved my country* while I was secure as a citizen — I love 
ber no more, now that I am wronged. In fact^ I do not 
conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine: I am 
rather trying to win back a country now lost to me. The 
real patriot is not he, who having unjustly lost his country, 
acquiesces in patience — but he whose ardour makes him 
try every means to regain her. 

''Employ me without fear, Lacedsemonians, in any 
service of danger or suffering: the more harm I did you 
formerly as an enemy, the more good I can now do you as 
a friend. But above all, do not shrink back from instant 
operations both in Sicily and in Attica, upon which so 
much depends. You will thus put down the power of Athens, 
present as well as future ; you will dwell yourselves in safety; 
and you will become the leaders of undivided Hellas, by free 
consent and without force.**' 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech — no 
less masterly in reference to the purpose and Great effect 
the audience, than infamous as an indication of ^' ^* 
the character of the speaker. If its contents the Peio-^ 
became known at Athens, as they probably did, ponnesiang. 
the enemies of Alkibiades would be supplied with a jus- 
tification of their most violent political attacks. That im- 
putation which they had taken so much pains to fasten 
upon him, citing in proof of it alike his profligate ex- 
penditure, overbearing insolence, and derision of the religious 
ceremonies of the stated — that he detested the democracy 
in his heart, submitted to it only from necessity, and was 
watching for the first safe opportunity of subverting it — 
appears nere in his own language as matter of avow^ and 

* Thncyd. vi. 92. Kal '](iipui't icoXu 8e (xaXXov t^jv obx o^vav dvx- 
o&8evt &^i(I> Soxeiv 6(i.u>v clvai, cl t^ xToeadai. Kal <piX6RoXi« oOtoc ipQu>;, 
8|j.auTou |I.ST& TU)v icoXs|tujt}TdTo>v, o6x &c &v nQv iotuToi) dSlxux aicoXt- 
9tX6icoXU 1C0TC 6oxu>v elvai, vov oac (<.i?j iniiQ, dXX' Z^ &v ex navTOc 
ifxp«TU>c eicipyofjiai. xponou 6ia to 4iti9oj*.8iv iceipa8^ o6ttj'» 

• Tbnoyd. vi. 22. To xe cpiXAicoXi dvapaXtw. 

o&x (V (p dSixou|i.ai t^u>, &XX' iv tp * Thucyd. ri. 80—92. 
d99aXu>« 4xoXiTe69T)v. O08' iiel * Thucyd. vl. 28. 
viTplSa o&aav ixt ^Youpiai vuv Uvai, 
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boast. The sentence of condemnation against him would 
now be unanimously approved, even by those who at the 
time had deprecated it; while the people would be more 
firmly persuaded than before of the reality of the association 
between irreligious manifestations and treasonable designs. 
Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the speech would 
be unsound, because it represented, not the actual past 
sentiments of Alkibiades, but those to which he now found 
it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish a 
politician could be said to have any preference, democracy 
was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oli- 
garchy. Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger 
prospects to his love of show, his adventurous ambition, 
and nis rapacity for foreign plunder; while under an oli- 
garchy, the jealous restraints, and repulses imposed on him 
by a few equals, would be perhaps more galling to his 
temper than those arising from the whole people. ^ He takes 
credit in his speech for moderation as opposed to the 
standing licence of democracy. But this is a pretence absurd 
even to extravagance, which Athenians of all parties would 
have listened to with astonishment. Such licence as that 
of Alkibiades himself had never been seen at Athens; and 
it was the adventurous instincts of the democracy towards 
foreign conquest — combined with their imperfect ap- 
prehension of the limits and conditions under which alone 
their empire could be permanently maintained — which he 
stimulated up to the mghest point, and then made use of 
for his own power and profit. As against himself, he had 
reason for accusing his political enemies of unworthy 
mancBUvres; and even of gross political wickedness, if they 
were authors or accomplices (as seems probable of some) 
in the mutilation of the Hermse. But most certainly, their 
public advice to the commonwealth was far less mischievous 
than his. And if we are to strike the balance of personal 
political merit between Alkibiades and his enemies, we 
must take into the comparison his fraud upon the simplicity 
of the Lacedaemonian envoys, recounted in the last pre- 
ceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of Alkibiades, 

> See a remarkable passage of eXaaoouixcvdc ri; fpipti — and the note 
Thucyd. v^ii. 80— paov toc dtirofiaU in explanation of it, in a later 
vovta, u)« oux dico Tu>y 6{i.oiu)v, chapter of this History, chap. Ixii. 
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whereiB he toaches upon Athenian politics and his own 
Miarepre- past conduct, is not to be taken as historical 
contein d' evidence, just as little can we trust the following 
in"the^* portion in which he professes to describe the 
speech. real purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedi- 
tion. That any such vast designs as those which he an- 
nounces were ever really contemplated even by himself 
and his immediate friends, is very improbable; that they 
were contemplated by the Athenian public, by the arma- 
ment, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. Tne tardiness 
and timid movements of the armament (during the first 
eight months after arriving at Bhegium) recommended by 
Nikias, partially admitted even by AlkibiadSs, opposed 
only by the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not 
strongly censured when known at Athens — conspire to 
prove that their minds were not at first fully made up even 
to the siege of Syracuse; that they counted on alliances and 
money in Sicily which they did not find; and that those, 
who sailed from Athens with large hopes of brilliant and 
easv conquest, were soon taught to see the reality with 
diJBferent eyes. If Alkibiades had himself conceived at 
Athens the designs which he professed to reveal in his 
speech at Sparta, there can be little doubt that he would 
We espoused the scheme of Lamachus — or rather would 
have originated it himself. "We find him indeed, in his 
speech delivered at Athens before the determination to 
sail, holding out hopes, that by means of conquests in Sicily, 
Athens might become mistress of all Greece. But this is 
there put as an alternative and as a favourable possibility 
—is noticed only in one place, without expansion or ampli- 
fication — and shows that the speaker did not reckon upon 
finding any such expectations prevalent among his hearers. 
Alkibiades could not have ventured to promise, in his dis- 
course at Athens, the results which he afterwards talked 
of at Sparta as having been actually contemplated — Sicily, 
Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c., all ending in a 
blockading fleet large en9ugh to gird round Peloponnesus, i 
Had he put forth such promises, the charge of juvenile folly 
which Nikias urged against him would probably have been 
believed by every one. His speech at Sparta, though it 
has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian history, 

" Thucyd. vi. 12—17. 
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seems in truth little better than a gigantic romance, dressed 
up to alarm his audience, i 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable 
and effective. TheLacedsBmonians had already been partly 
moved by the representations from Corinth and Syracuse, 
and were even prepared to send envoys to the latter place 
Be oiu- ^*^ encouragement to hold out against Athens, 
tions of But the peace of Nikias, and the alliance suc- 
the Spar- ceeding it, still subsisted between Athens and 
Sparta. It had indeed been partially and in- 
directly violated in many ways, but both the contracting 
parties still considered it as subsisting, nor would either 
ofthem yet consent to break their oaths openly andavowedly. 
For this reason — as well as from the distance of Sicily, 
great even in the estimation ofthe more nautical Athenians 
— the Ephors could not yet make up their minds to des- 
patch thither any positive aid. It was exactly in this point 
of hesitation between the will and the deed, that the ener- 

getic and vindictive exile from Athens found them. His 
aming picture of the danger impending — brought home 
to their own doors, and appearing to proceed from the best 
informed of all witnesses — overcame their reluctance at 
once; while he at the same time pointed out the precise 
steps whereby their interference would be rendered of most 
avail. The transfer of Alkibiad^s to Sparta thus reverses 
the superiority of force between the two contending chiefs 
of Greece — ^Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum.''2 
He had not yet shown his power of doing his country ffood, 
as we shall find him hereafter engaged, during the later 
years of the war: his first achievements were but too suc- 
cessful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedaemonians forthwith resolved to send an 
The Lace- auxiliary force to Syracuse. But as this could 
send°G**^' not be done before the spring, they nominated 
ifppuB to Gylippus commander, directing him to proceed 
Syracuse. thither without delay, and to take counsel with 
the Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case ad- 
mitted. 3 We do not know that G-ylippus had as yet given 
any positive evidence of that consummate skill and activity 
which we shall presently be called upon to describe. He 
was probably chosen on account of his superior acquaint- 

« Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. » Thucyd . vl. 93 ; Plutarch, Alkib. j 

* Lucan, Pharsal. !▼. 819. o. 23; Dlo lor. xiii. 7. 
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ance with the circumstances of the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks; since his father Kleandridas, after having been 
banished from Sparta fourteen years before the Felopon- 
nesian war, for taking Athenian bribes, had been domi- 
ciliated as a citizen at Thurii.^ Qylippus desired the 
Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
Asine in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others 
as their docks could furnish. 

« Thucyd. ▼!. 104. 
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CHAPTER LE. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRA- 
CUSE BY NIKIAS— DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHEN- 
IAN EXPEDITION UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE 
RESUMPTION OF THE GENERAL WAR. 

Thb Athenian troops atKatana, probably tired of inaction, 
B 414 ^®^® P'^* ^ motion in the early spring, even 
before the arrival of the reinforcements from 
^^Niki*^*" -^^^^^j ^^^ sailed to the deserted walls of 
in the ' Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syra- 
eATiy cusans had recently garrisoned. Having in vain 

■pnng- attacked the Syracusan garrison, and* laid waste 
the neighbouring fields, they re-embarked, landed again 
for similar purposes at the mouth of the river Terias, and 
then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to Elatana. 
An expedition into the interior of the island procured for 
them ihe alliance of the Sikel town of Kentonpa; and the 
cavalry being now arrived fi:om Athens, they prepared for 
operations against Syracuse. Nikias had received from 
Athens 250 horsemen fully equipped, for whom horses were 
to be procured in Sicily ^ — 30 horse-bowmen and 300 talents 
in money. He was not long in furnishing them with horses 
fromEgesta andKatana, &om which cities he also received 
some farther cavalry — so that he was presently able to 
muster 650 cavalry in all.^ 

Even before this cavaby could be mounted, Nikias 
made his first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan 
generals on their side, apprised of the arrival of the rein- 
forcement from Athens, and aware that besieging operations 
were on the point of being commenced, now thought it 

■Horses were so largely bred in 2Telxouffav^(i.tv, Saaov, Alxvalac iicl 
Sicily, that they even fonnd their IlcbXou pspu>9av. 
way into Attioa and Oentral Greece If the Scholiast is to be trusted, 
— Sophoklds, (Ed. Solon. 812— the Sicilian horses were of annsa- 

juvat^' 6pu> ally great sixe. 

• Thncyd. vL 06—98. 
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necessary to take the precaution of occupying and guarding 
the roads of access to the high ground of EpipoIflB which 
overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner 
and outer city. The former was comprised m the island of 
Ortygia, the original settlement founded by Archias, and 
within which the modem city is at this moment Locai oon- 
included: the latter or outer city, afterwards Jjrtifloa!^* 
known by the name of Achradina, occupied the tions of 
high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, ^ffv '^■♦l' 
but does not seem to have joined the inner citv, when^Ni"* 
or to have been comprised in the same fortin- y*%"i^ 
cation. This outer city was defended, .on the nJ/and 
north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting Oi»*« o**y- 
great difficulties of landing — and by a seawall; so that on 
these sides it wps out of the reach of attack. Its wall on 
the land-side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward 
of the entrance of the cleffc now called Santa Bonagia or 
Panagia, ran in a direction westward of south as far as the 
termination of the. high groxmd of Achradina, and then 
turned eastward along the stone quarries now known as 
those of the Gapucins and Novantens, where the ground is 
in ]^art so steep, that probably little fortification was needed. 
This fortified nigh land of Achradina thus constituted the 
outer city; while the lower ground, situated between it and 
the inner city or Ortygia, seems at this time not to have 
been included in the fortifications of either, but was em- 
ployed (and probably had been employed even from the 
first settlement in the island), partly for religious pro- 
cessions, games, and other multitudinous ceremonies — partly 
for the burial of the dead, which, according to invariable 
Grecian custom, was performed without the walls of the 
city. Extensive catacombs yet remain to mark the length 
of time during which this ancient Nekropolis served its 
. purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer citjr-wall in the direc- 
tion of the port called Trogilus, stood an un- Looftiities 
fortified suburb which afterwards became ^^^^'^i I?® 
enlarged into the distinct walled town of Tychl. Tuter^oity * 
West of the southern part of the same outer — Bpipoio. 
city-wall (nearly south-west of the outer city itself) stood 
another suburb — afterwards known and fortified as 
Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the year 415 b.o., from 

o2 
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Laving within it the statue and consecrated ground of 
Apollo Temenit^s* (which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of EpipolsB), and stretching from thence 
down southward in the direction of the Great Harhour. 
Between these two suburbs l&j a broad open space, the 
ground rising in gradual acclivity from Acnradina to the 
westward, and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher^ 
until at length it ended in a small conical mound called in 
modem times the Belvedere. This acclivity formed the 
eastern ascent of the long ridge of hiffh ground called 
EpipolsB. It was a triangle upon an inclmed plane, of 
which Achradina was the base: to the north bs well as to 
the south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone 
cliff (forming the sides of the triangle), about fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some 
few openings made for convenient asc^t. From the 
western point or apex of the trianffle, the aescent was easy 
and gradual (excepting two or three special mounds or 
cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was visible 
from this outer slope. 3 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could 
only take Syracuse by building a wall of circum- 
vallation so as to cut off its supplies by land, 
and at the same time blockading it by sea. Now 
looking at the Inner and Outer city as above 
described, at the moment when he first reached 
Sicily,, we see that (after defeating the Syra- 
cusans and driving them within their walls, 
which would be of course the first part of the 



Possibili- 
ties of the 
siege when 
Kikias first 
arrived in 
Sicily~-in- 
orease of 
difficulties 
through sis 
delay. 



1 At the neighbouring city of 
Oela, also, a little without the 
walls, there stood a large brazen 
statue of Apollo — of so much 
■anotity, beauty, or notoriety, that 
the Oarthaginians in their inyasion 
of the island (seven years after the 
siege of Syracuse by Kikias) car- 
ried it away with them and trans- 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiiL 108). 

* In reference to all these topo- 
graphical details, the reader is 
requested to consult the two Plans 
of Syracuse annexed to volume VI 
together with the explanatory 
Appendix on the Operations of the 



Siege. The very perspicuous de- 
scription of Epipolee, also, given by 
Mr. Stanley (as embodied in Dr. Ar- 
nold's Appendix to the third volume 
of his Thuoydidds), is especially 
commended to his attention. 

In the Appendix, (see Vol. Vui.) 
I have been unavoidably compelled 
to repeat a portion of the matter con- 
tained in my general narrative : for 
which repetition I hope to be par- 
doned. 

In Plan I, given at the end of Vol. 
VI., the letters A, B, G,D represent 
the wall ofthe Outer City as it seems 
to have stood when Nikias first ar- 
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procegs) he might have carried his blockading wall in a 
direction nearly southerly from the innermost point of the 
cleft of Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the 
TemenitSs so as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not 
far westward of the junction of Ortygia with the main 
land. Or he might have landed in the Great Harbour, and 
executed the same wall, beginning from the opposite end. 
Or he might have preferred to construct two blockading 
walls, one for each city separately: a short wall would have 
sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Ortygia, while a 
separate wall might have been carried to shut up the outer 
city, across the unfortified space constituting the Nekro- 
polis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the possibilities of 
the case at the time when Nikias first reached Bhegium. 
But during the many months of inaction which he had 
allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these possi- 
bilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, 
covering both their inner and their outer city — stretching 
across the whole front which faced the slope of Epipolas, 
from the Great Harbour to the opposite sea near Santa 
Bonagia — and expanding westward so as to include within 
it the statue and consecrated ground of Apollo Temenit^s, 
with the cliff near adjoining to it known by the name of 
the Temenite Cliff. This was done for the express purpose 
of lengthening the line indispensable for the besiegers to 
make their wall a good blockade, i After it was finished, 
Nikias could not begin his blockade from the side of the 
Great Harbour, since he would have been obstructed by 
the precipitous southern cliff of Epipolse. He was under 
the necessity of beginning his wall from a portion of the 
higher ground of Epipolse, and of carrying it both along a 
greater space and higher up on the slope, until he touched 
the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from Or- 
tygia. 

tived in Sicily. The letters B, F T6«p6« t4« 'EicticoXac 6pu)'», 

represent the wall of the Inner Sntuc |A7] 6i' iXiaaovoc euano- 

City at the same moment. TctytaTot toaiv, ft* ^?* afaX- 

' Thncyd. y. 76. 'Erelx^Cov 8e xal Xu>vxai, Ac. 

ol !&opax69ioi iv t^ ^etixubvt ToOxcp In Plan I., the letters G, H, I 

«p6« Tt T^ itoXei, Tov TefjttvlxTjv tv- represent this additional or ad- 

t6cicotT}crd)xcvoi, Ttt^oc icapa nav yanced fortification. 
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Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the 
Increased side of EpipolsB, the necessity so created for 
importance carrying on operations much higher up on the 
apper slope gave to the summit of that eminence a 

ground of greater importance than it had before possessed. 
Intention Nikias, doubtlcss furnished with good local in- 
of the 8y- formation by the exiles, seems to have made 
occupTthe *^is discovery earlier than the Syracusan ge- 
summit of nerals, who (having been occupied in augment- 
Bpipoise. •jjg their defences on another point where they 
were yet more vulnerable) did not make it until imme- 
diately before the opening of the spring campaign. It wa& 
at that critical moment that they proclaimed a full muster, 
for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the 
Ana pus. After an inspection of arms, and probably final 
distribution offerees for the approaching struggle, a chosen 
regiment of 600 hoplites was placed under the orders of 
an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order to act as 
garrison of Epipolse, as well as to be in constant readiness 
wherever they might be wanted. ^ These men were intended 
to occupy the strong ^ound on the summit of the hill^ 
and thus obstruct all the various approaches to it, seem- 
ingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march 
The sum- to the summit, intelligence reached them that 
"**•* *d iT'" ^^® Athenians were already in possession of it. 
the" Athen- Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops on 
lans. board at Katana, had sailed during the pre- 

ceding night to a landing-place not far from a place called 
Leon or the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs 
from EpipolsB, and seems to have lain between Megara and 
the peninsula of Thapsus. They here landed their hoplites, 
and placed their fleet in safety under cover of a palisade 
across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day and 
before the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrival. 
Their hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid 
step to ascend Epipolae, mounting seemingly from the 
north-east, by the side towards Megara and farthest 
removed from Syracuse; so that they first reached the 
summit called Euryalus, near the apex of the triangle 
above described. From hence they commanded the slope 
of Epipolad beneath them and the town of Syracuse to the 

» Thucyd. vi. 96. 
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eastward. They were presently attacked by the Syra- 
cusans, who broke up their master in the mead as soon as 
they heard the news. But as the road by which they had 
to march, approaching Eury&lus from the south-west, was 
circuitous, and hardly less than three English miles in 
Ipngth — they had the mortification of seeing that the 
Athenians were already masters of the position; and when 
they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had so dis- 
ordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked them at 
great advantage, besides having the higher ground. The 
Syracosans were driven back to their city with loss, 
Diomilus with half his regiment being slain; while the 
Athenians remained masters of the high ground of 
EuryMus, as well as of the upper portion of the slope of 
Epipolse. ^ 

This was a most important advantage — indeed seem- 
ingly essential to the successful prosecution of xhe snocess 
the siege. It was gained by a plan both well of this sur- 
laid and well executed, grounded upon the ?Jient7ai*to 
omission of the Syracus£y;is to occupy a post of the efleot- 
which they did not at first perceive the import- ^roawmtion 
ance — and which in fact only acquired its pre- of the 
eminent importance from the new enlargement ■*®*®' 
made by the Syracusans in their fortifications. To that 
extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. 
The capture of Syracuse was certain, upon the supposition 
that the attack and siege of the city had been commenced 
on the first arrival of the Athenians in the island, without 
giving time for any improvement in its defensibility. But 
the moment such delay was allowed, success ceased to be 
certain, depending more or less upon this favourable turn 
of accident. The Syracusans actually did a great deal to 
create additional difficulty to the besiegers, and might have 
done more, especially in regard to the occupation of the 
high ground above Epipolse. Had they taken this pre- 
caution, the effective prosecution of the siege would have 
been rendered extremely difficult — if not completely 
frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched 
their army down the slope of Epipoles near to the Syra- 
cusan waUS; and offered battle, which the enemy did not 

» Thucyd. t1. 97. 
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accept. Thev then withdrew the Athenian troops; after 
First o era- ^'"^^ their first operation was to construct a 
tions of '^ fort on the high ground called Labdalum, near 
Oentna**~ *hewestem end of theupper northern cliffs bord- 
work of the ering Epipolffiy on the brink of the cliff, and 
'^*^B^i"** looking northward towards Megara. ThiB was 
poia»/oaii- intended as a place of security wherein both 
•d the treasures and stores might be deposited, so as to 

^ ** leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The 

Athenian cavalry beinff now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labdalum to a new 
position called SykI, lower down on EpipolsB, seemingly 
about midway between the northern and southern cliffs. 
He here constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a 
walled enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a cen^e 
from whence the projected wall of circumvallation was to 
start nortihward towards the sea at Trogilus, southward 
towards the Great Harbour. This circle appears to have 
covered a considerable space, and was farther protected by 
an outwork, the front of which, measured one thousand 
feet. 1 Astounded at the rapidity with which the Athenians 
executed this construction, ^ the Syracusans marched their 
forces out, and prepared to give battle in order to interrupt 
it. But when tne Athenians, relinquishing the work, drew 
up on their side in battle order — the Syracusan generals 
were so struck with their manifest superiority in soldier- 
like array, as compared with the disorderly mm of their 
own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers back into the 
city without venturing to engage; merely leaving a body 
of horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and 
constrain them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired 
Athenian cavalry, however, were here brought for the first 
time into effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of 
their own hoplites, they charged the Syracusan horse, 
drove them off with some loss, and erected their trophy. 
This is the only occasion on which we read of the Athenian 

' Thncyd. ▼!. 97. i^^^pouv icp6c Appendix, marked by the letter K, 

TV)v Sux^v ol 'A07i)vaioi, Tvanep xaOc- * The Atheniaas seem to have 

Cofxevoi CTclxioav t6v x6xXov 5ia surpassed all other Greeks in the 

rd xpuc diligence and skill with which they 

The probable position of this executed fortifications: see some 

Athenian K6xXoc or Circle will be examples, Thucyd. y. 76-88; Xe- 

found on both the Plans in the noph. Hellen. iy. 4, 18 
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cavalry being brought into conflict; though Nikias had 
made the absence of cavalry the great reason for his pro- 
longed inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his 
blockading operations; first completing the _. 
Circle, i then beginning his wall of circumvalla- terwaii*of' 
tion in a northerly direction from the Circle ***® Syra- 
to wards Trogilus: for which purpose a portion °'*'"**' 
of his forces were employed in bringing stones and wood, 
and depositing them in proper places along the intended 
line. So strongly did Hermokrates feel the inferiority of 
the Syracusan hoplites in the field, that he discouraged 
any fresh general action, and proposed to construct a 
counter- wall or cross-wall; traversing the space along which 
the Athenian circumvallation must necessarily be continued, 
so as to impede its farther progress. A tenable counter- 
wall, if they could get time to carry it sufficiently far to a 
defensible terminus, would completely defeat the intent 
of the besiegers: but even if Nikias should interrupt the 
work by his attacks, the Syracusans calculated on being 
able to provide a sufficient force to repel him, during the 
short time necessary for hastily constructing the pahsade 
or front outwork. Such palisade would serve them as a 
temporary defence, while they finished the more elaborate 
cross-wall behind it; and would, even at the worst, compel 
Nikias to suspend all his proceedings and employ his whole 
force to dislodge them. 2 

' Dr. Arnold in his note on Thn- * Thaoyd. vi. 99. T n 1 1 1 x I Ct t v 

oyd. tL 98, says that the Oirole is 8s &fxeivov e86xei slvat (rot; Supa- 

spoken of, in one passage of Thn- xouaiotc) xi ixcivoi (the Athenians) 

cydidds, as if it had never been ifteXXov a^civ to rcixoc xal el fSd- 

cofnpleied* I construe this one oeiav, dicoxXiQoei^ YlYvcadai, xal 5|&a 

passage differently from him xat ev xo^xcp el cicif)oT)8oiev, |tipoc 

(▼ii. 2^ 4)^T<j> &XXc|> TOO xoxXou ovxinifjiiceiv aixol tij? aTpaxtac, xal 

icpbc Tov Tpu>7iXov enl t:^v iTtpav <p6dveiv &v toic oraupoic npoxaxa- 

QdXaaaav: where I think Ttp &XX<]> XapipdvovTCc Td< if^fiouc' 

Tou xi^xXou is equivalent to iTipu>8i sxelvouc 8e &v icauo|JLevouc too ipfou 

TOuxuxXeo— as plainly appears from icdvxac &v icp6< afdc Tpiitco8ai.— 

the accompanying mention of Txo- The probable course of this first 

gilus and the northern sea. I am counter-wall is marked on Plan I. 

persuaded that the Circle was by the letters N^ O. 

finished^and Dr. Arnold himself The Scholiast here explains xd^ 

indicates two passages in which it e9i8ou< to mean xd f)d0i{jia— adding 

is distinctly spoken of as having oXixa 8e xd entpaG^vai 6uvd[fceva, $id 

been completed. See Appendix to to xcXftaxu>8cc clvat x6 x*^P^<>v* 

this volume. Though he is here followed by the 
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Accordingly they took their start from the postern 
Its direo- ?**® ^®^ "^® grove of ApoUo Temenit^s ; a gate 
tion, south in the new wall erected four or five months 
Athenian before to enlarge the fortified space of the city. 
Circle— its From this point, which was lower down on the 
completion, gj^p^ ^^ EpipolsB than the Athenian Circle, they 
carried their palisade and counter-wall up the slope, in a 
direction calculated to intersect the intended line of hostile 
circumvallation southward of the Circle. The nautical 
population from Ortygia coulfL be employed in this enter- 
prise, since the city was stiU completely undisturbed by 
sea and mistress of the Great Harbour — the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides this active 
crowd of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite 
grove were cut down to serve as materials; and by such 
efforts the work was presently finished to a sufficient dis- 
tance for traversing and intercepting the blockading wall 
intended to come southward from the Circle. It seems to 
have terminated at the brink of the precipitous southern 
cliff of Epipolse, which prevented the Athenians from turn- 
ing it and attacking it in flank; while it was defended in 

best commentfttors, I cannot think general character of the ground, 

that his explanation is correct. He It appears to me that xac t^iSouc 

evidently supposes that this first means simply "the attacks of the 

oounter-wallof the Syracusans was Athenians"— without intending to 

built (as we shall see presently denote any special assailable 

that the second counter-work was) points: — icpoxaTaXa[fcPdveiv t&c etpo- 

acroBS the marsh, or low ground 8ouc means "to get beforehand with 

between the southern clifT of Bpi- the attacks" (see Thucyd. i. 67. v. 

polsB and the Great Harbour. "The 30). This is in fact the more 

ground being generally marshy usual meaning of Ifofioc (compare 

(TeX|taTU>8ec) there were only a few vii. 6; vii. 48 j i. 6; v. 36; yi. 63), 

places where it could be crossed." "attack, approach, yisit," Ac. There 

But I conceive this supposition to are doubtless other passages in 

be erroneous. The first counter- which it means "the way or road 

wall of the Syracusans was carried, through which the attack was 

as it seems to me, up the slope of made :" in one of these however 

BpipolsB, between the Athenian (vii. 51) all the best editors now 

Circle and the southern clifiF: it read eff6Sou instead of ^96800. 

commenced at the Syracusan newly. It will be seen that arguments 

erected advanced wall, enclosing have been founded upon the inad- 

the Temenitfts. This was all hard, missible sense which the Scholiast 

firm ground, such as the Athenians here gives to the word {90801 : see 

could march across at any point : Dr. Arnold, Memoir on the Map of 

there might perhaps be some rough- Syracuse, Appendix to his ed. of 

nesses here and there, but they Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 271. 
would be mere exceptions to the 
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front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for 
discharge of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to 
defend it, while the crowd of Syracusans who had either 
been employed on the work or on guard, returned back 
into the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it 
prudent to interrupt them.^ Employed as he it is storm- 
seems to have been on the Circle, and on the ®*»^*^^®J» 
wall branching out from the Circle northward, !d. bj'th/' 
he was unwilling to march across the slope of Athenians. 
EpipolsB to attack them with half his forces, leaving his 
own rear exposed to attack from the numeroui^yracusans 
in the city, and his own Circle only partially guarded. More- 
oyer, by such delay he was enabled to prosecute his own 
part of the circumvallation without hindrance, and to 
watch for an opportunity of assaulting the new counter- 
wall with advantage. Such an opportunity soon occurred, 
just at the time when he had accomplished the farther 
important object of destroying the aqueducts which sup- 
plied the city, partially at least, with water for drinking. 
The Syracusans appear to have been filled with confidence 
hoth by the completion of their counter- wall, which seemed 
an effective bar to the besiegers — and by his inaction. 
The tribe left on guard presentlv began to relax in their 
vigilance: instead of occupying the wall, tents were erected 
behind it to shelter them from the midday sun; while some 
even permitted themselves to take repose during that hour 
within the city walls. Such negligence did not escape the 
Athenian generals, who silently prepared an assault for 
midday. Three hundred chosen hoplites with some light 
troops clothed in panoplies for the occasion, were instruct- 
ed to sally out suddenly and run across straight to attack 
the stockade and counter- wall; while the main Athenian 
force marched in two divisions under Nikias and Lamachus; 
half towards the city walls to prevent any succour from 
coming out of the gates — half towards the Temenite postern- 
gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall com- 
menced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured 
both the stockade and the counterwall, feebly defended by 
its guards; who taken by surprise, abandoned their post 
and fled along behind their wall to enter the city by the 

> Thnoyd. vi. 100. 
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Temenite postern-gate. Before all of them could get in, 
however, both the pursuing three hundred and the Athen- 
ian division which marched straight to that point, had 
partially come up with them: so that some of these assail- 
ants even forced their way along with them through the 
gate into the interior of the Temenite city-wall. Here 
however the Syracusan strength within was too much for 
them: these foremost Athenians and Argeians were thrust 
out a^ain with loss. But the general movement of the 
Athenians had been completely triumphant. They pulled 
down the counter-wall, plucked up the palisade, and carried 
the materials away for the use of their own circumval- 
lation. 

As the recent Syracusan counterwork had been carried 
Nikias oc- *o ^^^ brmk of the southern cliff, which rendered 
cupiea the it unassailable in flank — Nikias was warned of 
c?iff— and ^^^ necessity of becoming master of this cliflf, 
prosecutes so as to deprive them of the same resource in 
blockade**' future. Accordingly without staying to finish 
south of his blockading wall regularly and continuously 
the Circle. ^^^ ^^^q Circle southward, across the slope of 
Epipolse — he left the Circle under guard and marched 
across at once to take possession of the southern cliff, at 
the point where the blockading wall was intended to reach 
it. This point of the southern cliff he immediately fortified 
as a defensive position, whereby he accomplished two 
objects. First, he prevented the Syracusans from again 
employing the cliff as a flank defence for a second counter- 
wall. 1 Next, he acquired the means of providing a safe 

1 Thuoyd. vi. 101. T^ 6' Oaxepalqi tion now begun on the cliff was 

inb Tou x6xXou mlyiCov oi'ASir)- continuous and in actual junction 

vaioi t6v xpY}[fcv6v t6v Onip tou I).ou<, with the Circle. In his second 

&< TU)v '£7ciTcoXu)v xauT^ 7cp6< Tov oditiou he seems to relinquish 

fxiyav Xtftiva Sptf, xal jiccp aOxot^ this opinion, and to translate 

Ppotx^TttTOv exlTvcTO xaxa^aai 8idi them in a manner similar to Dr. 

TOU 6(jkiXou xal too lXou< ic t6v Arnold, who considers them as 

Xifxiva tb iceptTel)riafi,a. equivalent to aitb tou x6xXou 

I give in the text what I believe 6p|xu>fxevoi, but not at all implying 

to be the meaning of this sentence, that the foesh work performed was 

though the words dic6 xou xOxXou continuous with the Circle— which 

are not clear, and have been he believes not to have been the 

differently construed. Goller in fact. If thus construed, the words 

his first edition had construed would imply "starting from the 

them as if it stood dpidftevoi Circle as a base of operations." 

dico xou xOxXou : as if the fortifica- Agreeing with Dr. Arnold in his 
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and easy road of communication between the high ground 
of Epipolffi and the low marshy ground beneath, which 
divided EpipolaB from the Great Harbour, and across which 
the Athenian wall of circumvallation must necessarily be 
presently carried. As his troops would have to carry on 
simultaneous operations, partly on the hish ground above, 
partly on the low ground beneath, he could not allow them 
to be separated from each other by a precipitous cli£P which 
would prevent ready mutual assistance. The intermediate 
space between the Circle and the fortified point of the cliff, 
was for the time left with an unfinished wall, with the 
intention of coming back to it (as was in fact afterwards 
done, and this portion of wall was in the end completed). 
The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough for the 
time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred 
from carrying a second counter-wall on the same second 
side of EpipolsB, since the enemy were masters 5J5Ji^*S"the 
of the terminating cliff on the southern side of syracuBana 
the slope. They now turned their operations ~"*g^J2f 
to the lower ground or marsh between the marsh, 
southern cliff of Epipolse and the Great ^''"j**^^^^ 
Harbour; being as yet free on that side, since to^the river 
the Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across Anapue. 
that marsh — and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 
serve as a flank barrier — they resolved to carry a palisade 
work with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the 
Athenians must next pursue in completing the southern- 
most portion of their circumvallation. They so pressed 
the prosecution of this new cross palisade, beginning from 
the lower portion of their own city-walls, and stretchmg in 
a south*westerly direction across the low ground as far as 

conception of the event signified, pasflages inb is used in the same 

I incline, in construing the words, sense as we find &ico6ev, iv. 126, 

to proceed upon the analogy of signifying <^apart from, at some 

two or three passages in Thucyd. distance from;" but not implying 

i. 7; i. 46; i. 99; yi. 64— Al 8e ica- any accompanying idea of motion, 

laial ic6Xeic 8ia T7)v X^axeiav cninoXu or proceeding from, either literal 

avTi9^0U9av dfc6 0aXdoq7]CM.aX- or metaphorical. 

Xov cpxl9QY)aav . . . . 'Eaxi 8c Xi- <<The Athenians began to fortify, 

|Ai^v, xal TdXic bnkp aOxou xeiTat at some distance firom their Circle, 

dico 8aXdaav)< &v x^j 'EXatdxiSi the cliff above the marsh," Ac. 
T^< 6e9icpu>Ti8o<, 'EfopT). In these 
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the river Anapus, that by the time the new Athenian 
fortification of the cliff was completed, the new Syracusan 
obstacle was completed also, ^ and a stockade with a ditch 
seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching the G-reat 
Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with 
This coun- ability and bravery. Descending unexpectedly, 
attacked ®^® moming before daybreak, from his fort on 
and taken the cliff at EpipolsB into the low ground beneath 
Sti8^™*" — *^^ providing his troops with planks and 
general broad gates to bridge over the marsh where it 
dcath^of ^^ scarcely passable — he contrived to reach 
liamaohns. and Surprise tne palisade with the first dawn of 
moming. Orders were at the same time given for the 
Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the Grreat 
Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 
get on the rear of the new palisade work. But before the 
fleet could arrive, the palisade and ditch had been carried, 
and its defenders driven off. A larffe Syracusan force 
came out from the city to sustain them, and retake it; 
bringing on general action in the low ground between the 
Cliff of EpipolaB, the Harbour, and the river Anapus. The 
superior discipline of the Athenians proved successful: the 
Syracusans were defeated and driven back on all sides, so 
tnat their right wing fled into the city, and their left 
(including the larger portion of their best force, the 
horsemen), along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach 
the bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians hoped 
to cut them off from this retreat, and a chosen body of 
300 hoplites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. 
In this hasty movement they fefl into such disorder, that 
the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put them to flight, 
and threw them back upon the Athenian right wing, to 
which the fugitives communicated their own panic and 
disorder. The fate of the battle appeared to be turning 
against the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the 
left wing, hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites 
and as many bowmen as be could collect. His ardour 
carried him incautiously forward, so that he crossed a ditch, 
with very few followers, before the remaining troops could 

^ The coarse and extent (as I fonnd marked on Plan I., by the 
conceive it) of this second counter- letters F, Q. 
work, palisade and ditch, vrill be 
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follow him. He was here attacked and slain, ^ in single 
combat with a horseman named Kallikrates: but theSyra- 
cosans were driven back when his soldiers came up, and 
had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, 
with which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind 
the Anapus. The rapid movement of this gallant officer 
was thus crowned with complete success, restoring the 
victory to his own right wing; a victory dearly purchased 
by the forfeit of his own life. 2 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight 
of the Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal j^^^ ^^ ^ ^ 
of Lamachus from the left to reinforce it, im- theTSfthen- 
parted fresh courage to the Syracusan right, **^ #*«}* 
which had fled into the town. They again came uas— yio- 
forth to renew the contest; while their generals *o'y <>' ***• 
attempted a diversion by sending out a detach- 
ment from the north-western gates of the city to attack 
the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of Epipolae. As this 
Circle lay completely apart and at considerable distance 
from the battle, they hoped to find the garrison unpre- 
pared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. Their 
manoBuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of 
succeeding. They carried with little difficulty the covering 
outwork in front, and the Circle itself, probably stript of 
part of its garrison to reinforce the combatants in the 
lower ground, was only saved by the presence of mind and 
resource of Nikias, who was lying ill within it. He directed 
the attendants to set fire to a quantity of wood which lay, 
together with the battering engines of the army in front 
of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all farther 
advance on the part of the assailants, and forced them to 
retreat. The flames also served as a signal to the Athe- 
nians engaged in the battle beneath, who immediately sent 
reinforcements to the relief of their general; Entrance 
while at the same time the Athenian fleet, just of the 
arrived from Thapsus, was seen sailing into the f^^^^\^^ 
GreatiHarbour. This last event, threatening the the Great 
Syracusans on a new side, drew off their whole h»''>o«'« 
attention to the defence of their city. Their combatants 

* Thncyd. vi. 103 ; Plutarch^ Ni- machua was slain, after the arrWal 
kias, 0. 18. Diodoms erroneously of Gylippus (zii. 8). 
places the battle, in which La- * Thnoyd. vi. 102. 
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from the field, and their detachment from the Circle, were 
each brought back within the walls. ^ 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, 
carrying with it the death or capture of Nikias, and com- 
bined with the death of Lamachus in the field on that 
same day — it would have greatly brightened the prospects 
of the Syracusans, and mi^t even have arrested the fe^her 
progress of the sie^e, from the want of an authorised com- 
mander. But in spite of such imminent hazard, the actual 
result of the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. What 
materially contributed to their discouragement, was, the 
recent entrance of the Athenian fleet into the Great 
Harbour, wherein it was henceforward permanently 
established, in cooperation with the army, m a station 
near the left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves 
The south- seriously with the construction of the southem- 
*?\he* wis? °^^®^ P*"^ ^^ *^® ^ ^^ circumvallation; begin- 
of blockade ning immediately below the Athenian fortified 
^'088 point of descent from the southern cliff of 

to^he^eat EpipolsB and stretchingacross the lower marshy 
Harbour, 18 ground to the Great Harbour. The distance 
and'neariy between theso two extreme points was about 
finished. eight stadia or nearly an English mile: the wall 
was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
intervals — inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubt- 
less roofed over in psurt, since it served afterwards, with 
the help of the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and 
defence of the wnole Athenian army. 2 The Syracusans 
could not interrupt this process, nor could they undertake 
a new counter-wall up the mid-slope of Epipolae, without 
coming out to fight a general battle, which they did not 
feel competent to do. Of course the Circle had now been 
put into condition to defy a second surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on 
without hindering the blockading wall towards the Har- 
bour. — It was now, for the first time, that they began to 

" Thueyd. yl. 102. by the letters K, L, M. In the 

* The southern part of the Athe- first Plan, it appears as intended 

nian line of ciroumTallatlon is- and unfinished; in the second Plan, 

marked both on Plans L and IL it appears as completed. 
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taste the real restraints and privations of a siege, i Down 
to this moment, their communication with the Anapus and the 
country beyond, as well as with all sides of the ^j^^ gy,^. 
Grreat Harbour, had been open and unimpeded ; cnsans offet 
whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian fleet oSgJJjSfon 
and the change of position of the Athenian army, — despond- 
had cut them off from both, 2 so that little or lyScuBe— 
no fresh supplies of provision could reach them increasing 
except at the hazard of capture from the hostile tJe*8?ege.°' 
ships. On the side of Thapsus, where the 
northern cliff of Epipolae affords only two or three 
practicable passages of ascent, they had before been blocked 
up by the Athenian army and fleet; and a portion of the 
fleet seems still to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing 
now remained open, except a portion, especially the north- 
em portion, of the slope of Epipolse. Of this outlet the 
besieged, especially their numerous cavalry, doubtless 
availed themselves, for the purpose of excursions and of 
bringing in supplies. But it was both longer and more 
circuitous for such purposes than the plain near the Great 
Harbour and the Helorine road: moreover, it had to pass 
by the high and narrow pass of Euryalus, and might thus 
be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever Nikias 
thought fit to occupy and fortify that position. Unfortu- 
nately for himself and his army, he omitted this easy, but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
known U-ylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order 
followed by Nikias and Lamachus can be satis- Order of the 
factorily explained. Having established their ^® ^ ,\8*ng 
fortified post on the centre of the slope of Epi- tions* sno- 
polse, they were in condition to combat oppo- cessiveiy 
sition and attack any counter-wall on whichever Sy t*he* ^^ 
side the enemy might erect it. Commencing in Athenians. 
the first place the execution of the northern portion of the 
blockading line, they soon desist from this, and turn their 
attention to the southern portion, because it was here that 



1 Thncyd. vi. 103. ota 8i elxoc 
dv8ptb7C(t>v anopo6vTU>v xat (xoiXXov 9i 
icplv 7coXiopxou|x^vu>v, Ac. 

* Diodorus however is wrong in 
stating (xiii. 7) that the Athenians 
oconpied the temple of Zeus Olym- 

voL. vn. 



pius and the Polichnd or hamlet 
surrounding it, on the right bank 
of the Anapus. These posts re- 
mained always occupied by the 
Syracusans, throughout the whole 
war (Thucyd. vii. 4, 37). 
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the Syracusans constracted their two first counter^works. 
In attacking the second counter-work of the Syracusans^ 
across the marsh to the Anapus, they chose a suitable mo- 
ment for bringing the main fleet round from Thapsus into 
the Great Harbour, with a view to its cooperation. After 
clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it ad- 
visable, in order to establish a safe and easy communication 
with their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from 
Epipolsd to the Harbour, should stand next for execution; 
for which there was this farther reason — that they thereby 
blocked up the most convenient exit and channel of supply 
for Syracuse. There are thus plausible reasons assignable 
why the northern portion of the line of blockade, from the 
Athenian camp on Epipolse to the sea at Trogilus, was left 
to the last, and was found open — at least the greater part 
of it — by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their 

situation, the prospects of the Athenians were 
prospectrof better than ever; promising certain and not 
the Athe- very distant triumph. The reports circulating 
pcTsmon^'* through the neighbouring cities all represented 
among the them as in the full tide of success, so that many 
Italian *°^ Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came in to 
Greeks to tender their alliance, while three armed pente- 
tbe^' konters also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. 

Moreover abundant supplies were furnished 
from the Italian Greeks generally. Nikias, now sole com- 
mander since the death of Lamachus, had even the glory 
of receiving and discussing proposals from Syracuse for ca- 
pitulation — a necessity which was openly and abundantly 
canvassed within the city itself. The ill-success of Her- 
mokrates and his colleagues had caused them to be recently 
displaced from their functions as generals, — to which He- 
rakleides, Eukles, and Tellias were appointed. But this 
change did not inspire the Syracusans with confidence to 
hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of the city, during 
such period of forced inaction, was melancholy in the ex- 
treme. Though several propositions for surrender, perhaps 
unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, noth- 
ing definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms. ^ Had 
the Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present 

* Thucyd. vL 103. KoXXa iXsiftTO ^tpo^ tt txtivov xai nXelu) ixi xaxot 
Ttjv ndXiv. 
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distress would have exhibited a large body of inalcontentB 
apon whom he could have worked with advantage; but the 
democratical character of the government maintained union 
at home in this trying emergency, ^ 

We must take particular note of these propositions in 
order to understand the conduct of Nikias during conduot of 
the present critical interval. He had been from NiwaB-his 
the beginning in secret correspondence with a ents^in^the' 
party in Syracuse; 2 who, though neither numer- interior of 
ous nor powerful in themselves, were now Sy'*«*"«« 
doubtless both more active and more influential than ever 
they had been before. From them he received constant 
and not unreasonable assurances that the city was on the 
point of surrendering and could not possibly hold out. 
And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, con- 
spired to raise such an impression in his mind, so he suf- 
fered himself to be betrayed into a fatal languor and 
security as to the farther prosecution of the besieging 
operations. The injurious consequences of the death of 
Lamachus now became evident. From the time confldenco 
of the departure from Elatana down to the of Nikias— 
battle in which that gallant officer perished Hy'lJfaiguor 
(a period seemingly of about three months, of his 
from about March to June 414 b.c), the opera- operations. 
tions of the siege had been conducted with great vigour as 
well as unremitting perseverance ; while the building-work, 
especially, had been so rapidly executed as to £111 the Syra- 
cusans with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is left sole 
conmiander, this vigorous march disappears and is ex- 
changed for slackness and apathy. The wall across the 
low ground near the harbour might have been expected to 
proceed more rapidly, because the Athenian position gener- 
ally was much stronger — the chance of opposition from 
the Syracusans was much lessened — and the fleet had been 
brought into the Great Harbour to cooperate. Yet in fact 
it seems to have proceeded more slowly: Nikias builds 
it at first as a double wall, though it would have been 
practicable to complete the whole line of blockade with a 
single wall before the arrival of Gylippus and afterwards, 
if necessary, to have doubled it either wholly or partially; 
instead of employing so much time in completing this one 
portion, that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, 

* Thucyd. vii. 65. « Thiicyd. vii. 48-86. 
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scarcely less than two months afber the death of Lamachns. 
Both the besiegers and their commander now seem to con- 
sider success as certain, without any chance of effective 
interruption from within — still less from without; so that 
they may take their time over the work, without caring 
whether the ultimate consummation comes a month sooner 
or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian 
troops, Nuiias could doubtless have spurred them on and 
accelerated the operations, had he himself been convinced 
of the necessity of doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him 
always overrating the gloomy contingencies of the future, 
and disposed to calculate as if the worst was to happen 
which possibly could happen. But a great part, of what 
passes for caution in his character, was in fact backwardness 
and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the melancholy 
addition of a painful internal complaint. If he wasted in 
indolence the first six months after his arrival in Sicily, 
and turned to inadequate account the present two months 
of triumphant position before Syracuse — both these mis- 
takes arose from the same cause; from reluctance to act 
except under the pressure and stimulus of some obvious 
necessity. Accordingly he was always behindhand with 
events: but when necessity became terrible, so as to subdue 
the energies of other men — then did he come forward and 
display unwonted vigour, as we shall see in the following 
chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency of apparent 
danger, and misled by the delusive hopes held out through 
his correspondence in the town, combined with the atmos- 
phere of success which exhilarated his own armament — 
Nikias fancied the surrender of Syracuse inevitable, and 
became, for one brief moment preceding his calamitous 
end, not merely sanguine, but even careless and presump- 
tuous in the extreme. Nothing short of this presumption 
could have let in his destroying enemy Gylippus.^ 

That officer — named by theLacedsemonians commander 
Approach i^^ Sicilv, at the winter meeting which Alki- 
of Gyiippus biades had addressed at Sparta — had employed 
•paiM of himself in getting together forces for the purpose 
relieving of the expedition. But the Lacedsemonians, 
Syracuse, though SO far stimulated by the representations 
of the Athenian exile as to promise aid, were not forward 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 
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to perform the promise. Even the Corinthians, decidedly 
the most hearty of all in behalf of Syracuse, were yet so 
tardy, that in the month of June, Gylippus was still at 
Leukas, with his armament not quite ready to sail. To 
embark in a squadron for Sicily against the numerous and 
excellent Athenian fleet, now acting there, was a service 
not tempting to any one, and demanding both personal 
daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, 
between March and June 414 b.o., brought intelligence 
of progressive success on the part ofNikias andLamachus 
— thus rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxiliaries 
still more discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of 
that defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus Progress of 
was slain, and of its important consequences in (gylippus, 
forwardingthe operations of the besiegers. Great d^,!^^** *^' 
as those consequences were, they were still farther ooaraging 
exaggerated by report. It was confidently affirm- '®p°'*»' 
ed, by messenger after messenger, that the wall of circum- 
vallation had been completed, and that Syracuse was now 
invested on all sides. ^ Both Gylippus and the Corinthians 
were so far misled as to believe this to be the fact, and 
despaired, in consequence, of being able to render any 
effective aid against the Athenians in Sicily. Eut as there 
still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek 
cities in Italy, Gjrlippus thought it important to pass over 
thither at once with nis own little squadron of four sail — 
two LacedsBmonians and two Corinthians — and the Corin« 
thian captain Py then ; leaving the Corinthian main squadron 
to follow as soon as it was ready. Intending then to act 
only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the 
Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly and 
warm in his cause. Prom hence he undertook a visit to 
Thurii, where his father Kleandiidas, exiled from Sparta, 
had formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit by 
this opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and 
finding nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, 

■ Thncyd. yi. 104. u>c a^toic al xi^'^ Si 'IxaXiav f)ouX6(Atvoc nepiicoi^ 

&TTcXlai tfolxwv 6tival xal naaai aai, &c. Compare Plutarch, Kikias, 

txi tb abxb e^'tu^H'ivat, u)C ^5t) icav- o. 18. 

TcXibc dicoTeTzi^t9|i,ivai al Zupaxoo- It will be seen from Thncydidds, 

9al elffi, T^c («.iv 2ixtXlac o^xdti that Gylippus heard this news 

cXiclSa oo8t(fclav sixty 6 FuXiicico;} while he was yet at Lenkas. 
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until He came opposite to the Terinsean Gulf, near the 
south-eastern cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind 
off the land overtook him, exposed his vessels to the greatest 
dangers, and drove him out to sea, until at length, standing 
in a northerly direction, he was fortunate enough to find 
shelter again at Tarentum. ^ But such was the damage 
which his ships had sustained, that he was forced to remain 
here while they were hauled ashore and refitted. 2 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether 
his farther progress. FortheThurians had sent intimation 
of his visit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to Ni- 
kias at Syracuse; treating with contempt the idea of four 
triremes coming to attack the powerful Athenian fleet. 
In the present sanguine phase of his character, Nikias 
sympathised with the flattering tenor of the message 
and overlooked the gravity of the fact announced. He 



> Thnoyd. vL 104. *Apac (FuXiv- 
icoc) icapiicXti tqv 'IxaXlav xal dpicao- 
OtU 6«' dvdffcou icaxd t6v Tepivaiov 
x6Xieov, &c 4x«v8i xadxiQ (liTa^i xatoi 
Bopiav i9T?)x(uc dico9ipeTai ec to 
iciXa^oc, xal icdXiv x'^H^^'^tU e< "^^ 
(ndXioTa TdpavTi npoaixio^et. 

Though all the oommentators 
here construe the wordi xaxd 
Boptav iaxTixdii ai if they agreed 
with oc o' dvt|j.0C) I cannot but 
think that these words really agree 
with FuXiicicoc. Oylippus is over- 
taken by this violent off-shore 
wind while he is sailing southward 
along the eastern shore of what 
t8 now called Calabria Ultra: 
^setting his ship towards the north 
or SSandtng to the norOi (to use 
the English nautical phrase), he 
is carried out to sea, from whence 
•after great difficulties he again 
gets into Tarentum." If Gylippus 
was carried out to sea when in 
this position, and trying to get to 
Tarentum, he would naturally lay 
his course northward. What is 
meant by the words xaxd Bopeav 
iaTif)xu)Ct as applied to the toindf 
I confess I do not understand; 
nor do the critics throw much 



light upon it. Whenever a point 
of the compass is mentioned in 
conjunction with any wind, it al- 
ways seems to mean the point from 
whence the wind blows. Now, that 
xaxd Bopiav iaT7]xu>< means ''a wind 
which blows steadily firom the 
north," as the oommentators afKmi 
—I cannot believe without better 
authority than they produce. More- 
over Gylippus could never have 
laid his course for Tarentum if 
there had been a strong wind in 
this direction; while such a wind 
would have forwarded him to Lokri, 
the very place whither he wanted 
to go. The mention of the Terincean 
Gulf is certainly embarrassing. 
If the words are right (which 
perhaps may be doubted), the ex- 
planation of Dr. Arnold in his note 
seems the best which can be offered. 
Perhaps indeed— for though im- 
probable, this is not wholly im- 
possible— Thucydidds may himself 
have committed a geographical 
inadvertence, in supposing the 
Terinaean Gulf to be on the east 
side of Calabria. See Appendix 
to this volume. 
» Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor would he even 
take the precaution of sending four ships from Appvoaoh 
his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the ofOyiipput 
new<*Gomer. AccordiMly Gylippus, after having ta"^*to 
refitted his ships at Tarentum, advanced south- NikiM. 
ward along the coast without opposition to Jjiyinting 
the Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he nrst learnt, his farther 
to his great satisfaction, that Syracuse was not ^iIim de- 
yet so completely blockaded, but that an army spises Mm, 
might still reach and relieve it from the interior, J"^ t^o come 
entering it by the Euryalus and the heights of nnobstract- 
Epipolss. Havingdeliberated whether he should Jfid^at 
take the chance of running his ships into the Himera in 
harbour of Syracuse, despite the watch of the ^^ciiy. 
Athenian fleet — or whether he should sail through the strait 
of Messina to Himera at the north of Sicily, and from thence 
levy an army to cross the island and relieve Syracuse by 
land — he resolved on the latter course, and passed forthwith 
through the strait, which he found altoffether unguarded. 
After touching both atHhegium and atMessen^ he arrived 
safely at Himera. Even atBhegium, there was no Athenian 
naval force; though Nikias had indeed sent thither four 
Athenian tnremes, after he had been apprised that Gylippus 
had reached Lokri — rather from excess of precaution, than 
because he thought it necessary. But this Atnenian squadron 
reached Bhegium too late: Gylippus had already passed 
the strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, 
landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear un- 
accountable, were it not that we shall have worse Biindne«i 
yet to recount. To appreciate his misjudgment ot Nikia«— 
fully — and to be sensible that we are not making ^takTof 
him responsible for results which could not have letting in 
been foreseen — we have only to turn back to y^*PP^*- 
what had been said six months before by the exile Alki- 
biades at Sparta: — "Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he 
exhorted the Lacedsemonians) — but send at the same time, 
what fviU be yet more valuable than an army — a Spartan to 
take the supreme command,^ It was in fulfilment of such 
recommendation, the wisdom of which will abundantly 
appear, that Gylippus had been appointed. And had he 
even reached Syracuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect of 
his presence, carrying the great name of Sparta with full 
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assurance of Spartan intervention to come, not to mention 
his great personal ability — would have sufficed to give new 
life to the besieged. Yet Nikias — having, through a lucky 
accident, timely notice of his approach, when a squadron 
of four ships would have prevented his reaching the island 
— disdains even this most easy precaution, and neglects him 
as a freebooter of no siffuificance. Such neglect too is the 
more surprising, since flie well-known philo-Laconian ten- 
dencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, that he 
would overvalue, rather than undervalue, the imposing 
ascendency of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander named 
Gyiippus by Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner 
levies an Qf Feloponnesian reinforcements, met with a 
marches^ hearty welcome. The Himerseans agreed to aid 
across^ him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish 
Himera'tcT pauoplies for the seamen in his vessels. On 
Syracuse, sending to Selinus, Grela, and some of the Sikel 
tribes in the interior, he received equally favourable 
assurances; so that he was enabled in no very long time 
to get together a respectable force. The interest of Athens 
among the Sikels had been recently weakened by the death 
of one of her most active partisans, the SUcel prince 
Archonides — a circumstance which both enabled Gylippus 
to obtain more of their aid, and facilitated his march across 
the island. He was enabled to undertake this inland march 
from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites from 
his own vessels, seamen and epibatae taken together — 1000 
hoplites and light troops, with 100 horse, from Himera — 
some horse and light troops from Selinus and Gela— and 
1000 Sikels. 1 "With these forces, some of whom joined him 
on the march, he reached EuryMus and the heights of 
Epipolee above Syracuse — assaulting and capturing the 
Sitel fort of letse in his way, but without experiencing any 
other opposition. 

>[.]j0 His arrival was all but too late — and might have been 
Corinthian actually too late, had not the Corinthian admiral 
reaches"' Gongvlus got to Syracuse a little before him. 
Syracuse The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, under 
OyuJpuB- Erasinid^s — having started from Leukas later 
just in time than Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready — was 
the'^tSwn' ^ow ^^ i*s way to Syracuse. But Gongylus had 
fromcapitu- been detained at Leukas by some accident, so 

latlng. " 

» Thucyd. vii. 1. 
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that he did not depart until after all the rest. Yet he 
reached Syracuse the soonest; probably striking a straight- 
er course across the sea, and favoured by weather. He 
got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping the Athe- 
nian guardships; whose watch doubtless partook of the 
general negligence of the besieging operations. ^ 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident 
of unspeakable moment — and was in fact nothing less than 
the salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair 
in the Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than 
the circumstance, that they had not as yet neard of any 
relief approaching, or of any active intervention in their 
favour, from Peloponnesus. Their discouragement in- 
creasing from day to day, and the interchange of propo- 
sitions with Nikias becoming more frequent, matters had 
at last so ripened that a pubHc assembly was just about to 
be held to sanction a definitive capitulation. 2 It was at this 
critical juncture that Gongylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Glylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan 
commander, were now actually on their voyage, and might 
be expected immediately — intelligence which filled the 
Syracusans with enthusiasm and with renewed courage. 
They instantly threw aside all idea of capitulation, and re- 
solved to hold out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that 
Gylippus had reached Himera (which Gongylus (jyUppus 
at his arrival could not know) and was raising with hii 
an army to march across for their relief. After fo^rle enicM 
the interval necessary for his preparations and Syracuse 
for his march (probably not less than between a '*"®pp®»®*^' 
fortnight and three weeks), they learnt that he was ap- 
proaching Syracuse by the way of Euryalus and Epipolse. 
He was presently seen coming, having ascended Epipolse 
by Euryalus; the same way by which the Athenians had 
come from Katana in the spring, when they commenced 
the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolse, the whole 
Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival and 
accompany him into the city. 3 

» Thucyd. rii. 2-7. taroh, Nikias, c. 19. 

« Thucyd. vi. 103 ; vii. a. Plu- » Tliucyd. vii. 3. 
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Few incidentfl throughoat the whole siege of Syracuse 
TT ^ appear so unaccountable as the fact, that the 

able proceedings and march of Gynppus, from his 

j^Mtion of landing at Hlmera to the moment of his entering 
the town, were accomplished without the smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant the 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, 
and apparent certainty of prospective capture of the city 
— to a state of inferiority, not only excluding all hope of 
capture, but even sinking step by step into absolute ruin. 
Yet N^ias had remained with his eyes shut and his hands 
tied; not making the least effort to obstruct so fieital a con- 
summation. After having despised Gylippus in his voyage 
along the coast of Italy as a freebooter with four ships, he 
now despises him not less at the head of an army marching 
from Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really ap- 
pears to have been, ^ the fault was altogether his own, and 
the ignorance such as we must almost call voluntary. For 
the approach of Gvlippus must have been well-known to 
him beforehand. He must have learnt from the four ships 
which he sent to Hhegium, that Gylippus had already 
touched thither in passing through the strait, on his way 
to Himera. He must therefore have been well-aware, that 
the purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by an 
army from the interior; and his correspondence amonff the 
Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the 
equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we re- 
collect that OyGppus reached that place without either 
troops or arms — that he had to obtain forces not merely 
from Himera, but also from Selinus and Grela, — as well as 
to sound the Sikel towns, not all of them friendly; — lastly, 
that he had to march all across the island, partly through 
hostile territory — it is impossible to allow less interval than 
a fortnight, or three weeks, between his landing at Himera 
and his arrival at Epipolffi. Farther, Nikias must have 
learnt, through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, 
the important revolution which had taken place m Syra- 
cusan opinion through the arrival of Oongylus, even before 
the landing of Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was 
apprised, from that moment, that he had to take measures, 
not only against renewed obstinate hostility within the 

* Thucyd. vii. 8. 01 8i 'A8i)vatoi, al9ViSlu>c xoO t« FuUsvou x%l 
tu>v Supaxoolu>v o«ioiv iniovtwv, Ao. 
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town, but affainst a fresh invading enemy without. Lastly, 
that enemy had first to march all across Sicily, daring which 
march he might have been embarrassed and perhaps 
defeated ;i and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road; 'over the high ground of Eury&ius in the Athenian 
rear — ^through passes few in number, easy to defend, by 
which Nikias had himself first approached, and through 
which he had only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet 
Nikias leaves these passes unoccupied and undefended; he 
takes not a single new precaution ; the relieving army enters 
Syracuse as it were over a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with 
which Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for re- 
pelling the foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy for- 
midable even single-handed — ^what are we to say of that 
unaccountable blindness which led him to neglect the same 
enemy when coming at the head of a relieving army, and 
to omit the most obvious means of defence in a crisis upon 
which his future fate turned ? Homer would have designated 
such neglect as a temporary delirium inflicted by the fear- 
ful inspiration of Ate: the historian has no such explanatory 
name to give — and can only note it as a sad and suitable 
prelude to the calamities too nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxUiary 
was thus allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, Vigorous 
the Athenian double wall of circumvallation be- ^?^^ agg'e"- 
tween the southern clifif of Epipol» and the measures or 
Qresi Harbour, eight stadia long, was all but {^^.'^J^^^Je- 
completed: a few yards only of the end close to 1™ on 
the harbour were wanting. But Gylippus cared »"ivJ»g- 
not to interrupt its completion. He aimed at higher objects, 
and he knew (what Nikias unhappily never felt and never 
lived to learn) the immense advantage of turning to active 
account 4>hat first impression, and full tide of confidence, 
which his arrival had just infused into the Syracusans. 
Hardly had he accomplished his junction with them, when 
he marshalled the united force in order of battle, and 

1 Compare an incident in the opposition to the march of a corps 

ensuing year, Thncyd. vii. S2. The coming from the interior to the 

Athenians, at a momebt when they help of Syracuse. This auxiliary 

had become much weaker than they corps was defeated and nearly 

were now, had influence enough destroyed in its march. 
Among the Sikel t^bes to raise 
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marched up to the lines of the Athenians. Amazed as they 
were, and strack dumb by his unexpected arrival, they too 
formed in battle order, and awaited his approach. His first 
proceeding marked how much the odds of the game were 
changed. He sent a herald to tender to them a five days' 
armistice, on condition that thev should collect their efiPects 
and withdraw from the island. !N[ikias disdained to return 
any reply to this insulting proposal; but his conduct 
showed how much he felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide 
was now turned. For when the Spartan commander, per- 
ceiving now for the first time the disorderly trim of his 
Syracusan hoplites, thought fit to retreat into more, open 
ground farther removed from the walls, probably in order 
that he might have a better field for his cavalry — Nikias 
declined to follow him, and remained in position close to 
his own fortifications, i This was tantamount to a confession 
of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual abandonment of 
the capture of Syracuse — a tacit admission that the Athe- 
nians could hope for nothing better in the end, than the 
humiliating offer which the herald had just made to them. 
So it seems to have been felt by both parties; for from this 
time forward, the Syracusans become and continue ag- 
gressors, the Athenians remaining always on the defensive, 
except for one brief instant after the arrival of Demos- 
thenes. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them 
Gyiippua encamped for that night on the Temenite cliff 
an?cap- (seemingly within the added fortified enclosure 
tures the of Syracuse), Gylippus brought them out again 
f^i^ot^^ the next morning, and marshalled them in fron* 
Labdaium. of the Athenian lines, as if about to attack. 
But while the attention of the Athenians was thus engaged, 
he sent a detachment to surprise the fort of Labdaium, 
which was not within view of their lines. The enterprise 
was completely successful. The fort was taken, and the 
garrison put to the sword; while the Syracusans gained 
another unexpected advantage during the day, by the 
capture of one of the Athenian triremes which was watch- 
ing their harbour. Qylippus pursued his successes actively, 
by immediately beginning the construction of a fresh 
counter-wall, from the outer city-wall in a north-westerly 
direction aslant up the slope of Epipolse; so as to traverse 

> Thucyd. vii. 3. 
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the intended line of the Athenian circumYallation on the 
north side of their Circle, and render blockade He begim 
impossible, i He availed himself, for this pur- the con- 
pose, of stones laid by the Athenians for their 1* thiJd*" ^' 
own circumvallation, at the same time alarming oounter- 
them by threatening attack upon their lower nollii^Sde^ 
wall (between the southern cli£F of Epipolae oftheAthe- 
and the Great Harbour)— which was now just ''^•^ ^"°^'- 
finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for action 
on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, 
which seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a 
nocturnal surprise, but finding the Athenians in vigilant 
guard without, he was forced to retire. This part of the 
wall was now heightened, and the Athenians took charge 
of it themselves, distributing their allies along the re- 
mainder. 2 

These attacks however appear to have been chiefly 
intended as diversions, in order to hinder the ^^ 
enemy from obstructing the completion of the fortifies 
counter-wall. Now was the time for Nikias to c*p« Piem- 
adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against ™^"™* 
this wall and against the Syracusans in the field — unless 
he chose to relinquish all hope of ever being able to 
beleaguer Syracuse. And indeed he seems actually to 
have relinquished such hope, even thus early after he had 
seemed certain master of the city. For he now undertook 
a measure altogether new; highly important in itself, but 
indicating an altered scheme of pohcy. He resolved to 
fortify Cape Plemmyrium — the rocky promontory which 
forms one extremity of the narrow entrance of the Great 
Harbour, immediately south of the point of Ortygia — and 
to make it a secure main station for the fleet and stores. 
The fleet had been hitherto stationed in close neigh- 
bourhood of the land-force, in a fortified position at the 
extremity of the double blockading wall between the 
southern sliff of Epipolse and the Great Harbour. From 
such a station in the mterior of the harbour, it was difficult 
for the Athenian triremes to perform the duties incumbent 
on them — of watching the two ports of Syracuse (one on 
each side of the isthmus which joins Ortygia to the main- 

■ Thacyd. yii. 4. The probable II., marked by the letteri 8, T, U. 
direction of this third Syracusan * Thucyd. vii. 4. 
counter-wall will be seen in Plan 
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land) so as to prevent any exit of ships from within, or 
ingress of ships from without — and of ensuring the unob- 
structed admission by sea of supplies for their own army. 
For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium was 
far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that henceforward 
his operations would be for the most part maritime. With- 
out confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force bad passed to the side of 
his opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the 
blockade had become impossible, i 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, 
were erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which 
became the station for triremes as well as for ships of 
burthen. Though the situation was .found convenient for 
inoonyeni- ^^ uaval Operations, it entailed also serious 
enoes of disadvantages; being destitute of any spring 
myrium as ^^ Water, such as the memorable fountsun of 
» maritime Arethusa on the opposite island of Ortygia. So 
m?8oh?ef *^*^ ^^^ supplies of water, and of wood also, the 
which en- crews of the ships had to range a considerable 
Athenian*** distance, exposed to surprise from the numerous 
naval Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the 

strength. temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, 
losses were sustained in this manner, besides the increased 
facilities given for desertion, which soon fatally diminished 
the efficiency of each ship's crew. As the Athenian hopes 
of success now declined, both the slaves, and the numerous 
foreigners who served in their navy, became disposed to 
steal away. And though the ships of war, down to this 
time, had been scarcely at all engaged in actual warfare, 
yet they had been for many months continually at sea and 
on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling ashore 
to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to be called 
into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was found 
lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection 
in which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the 
harbour of FeirsBus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmyrium, while 

Operations ^^ withdravring the Athenian forces it left 

of Oyiippus G-ylippus unopposed in the prosecution of his 

-hisdef **^ counter-wall, at the same time emboldened him 

by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. 

* Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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Day after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle- 
array, planting them near the Athenian lines; but the 
Athenians showed no disposition to attack. At length he 
took advantage of what he thought a favourable op- 
portunity to make the attack himseK; but the ground was 
80 hemmed in by various walls — the Athenian fortified 
lines on one side, the Syracusan front or Temenitic forti- 
fication on another, and the counter-wall now in course of 
construction on a third — that his cavalry and darters had 
no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan hoplites, 
having to fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten and 
driven back with loss, the Corinthian Gongylus being 
among the slain. ^ On the next day, Gylippus had the 
prudence to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. 
It was a consequence of his own mistake, (he publicly con- 
fessed) in having made choice of a confined space wherein 
neither cavalry nor darters could avail. He would presently 
give them another opportunity, in a fairer field, and he 
exhorted them to show their inbred superiority as Dorians 
and Peloponnesians, by chasing these lonians with their 
rabble of islanders out of Sicily. Accordingly, after no 
long time, he again brought them up in order of battle; 
taking care, however, to keep in the open space, beyond 
the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, 
but marched out into the open space to meet Hiadecisiy 
him. He probably felt encouraged by the result victory- ^* 
of the recent action; but there was a farther *^®yf^'^®' 
and more pressing motive. The counter-wall shu^'up'^ 
of intersection, which the Syracusans were con- JJ^'^g*^ ^rj^*' 
structing, was on the point of cutting the Athe- syracasan^ 
nian line of circumvallation — so that is was ^^jj^y*®/' 
essential for Nikias to attack without delay, carried on 
unless he formally abnegated all farther hope »<> faras to 
of successful siege. Nor could the army endure, Athenian 
in spite of altered fortune, irrevocably to shut iV*®.^ 
themselves out from such hope, without one 
struggle more. Both armies were therefore ranged in 
battle order on the open space beyond the walls, higher 
up the slope of Epipolse; Gylippus placing his cavalry and 
darters to the right of his line, on the highest and most 
open ground. In the midst of the action between the 

> Thucyd. yii. 6; Plutarch, Nikias, o. 19. 
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hoplites on both'sides, these troops on the right charged 
the left flank of the Athenians with such vigour, that they 
completely broke it. The whole Athenian army under- 
went a thorough defeat, and only found shelter within its 
fortified lines. And in the course of the very next night, 
the Syracusan counter- wall was pushed so far as to traverse 
and get beyond the projected line of Athenian blockade, 
reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern cliff: 
so that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy should 
not only recover their superiority in the field, but also 
become strong enough to storm and carry the newbuilt 
wall.i 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe arrival 
of the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of 
twelve triremes under Erasinides, which Nikias had vainly- 
endeavoured to intercept. He had sent twenty sail to the 
southern coast of Italy; but the new-comers were fortunate 
enough to escape them. 

Erasinides and his division lent their hands to the 
execution of a work which completed the scheme of 
defence for the city. Gylippus took the precaution of 
constructing a fort or redoubt on the high ground of 
Epipolffi, so as to command the approach to Syracuse from 
the high ground ofEuryalus; a step which Hermokrates 
had not thought of until too late, and which Nikias had 
Farther de- ^^^^ thouffht of at all, during his period of 
fences pro- triumph and mastery. He erected a new fort 2 
Gyilppu^ on a suitable point of the high ground, backed 
joining tie by three fortified positions or encampments at 
of^Ep'ip^o'ia proper distances in the rear of it, intended for 
with the bodies of troops to support the advanced post 
city-wall, jj^ ^a,se it was attacked, A continuous wall was 
then carried from this advanced post down the slope of 
Epipolae, so as to reach and join the counter-wall recently 
constructed; whereby this counter- wall, already traversing 
and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, became 
in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipolee, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their exist- 
ing lines up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up 
to the northern cliff. The Syracusans had now one con- 

■ Thncyd. vii. 6, 6. three fortified encampments are 

* This new upper fort is marked marked XXX. 
on Plan II. hy the letter V. The 
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tlBuous and uninterrupted line of defence; a long single 
wall, resting at one extremity on the new-built fort upon 
the high ground ofEpipolse — at the other extremity, upon 
the city- wall. This wall was only single; but it was 
defended along its whole length by the permanent detach- 
ments occupying the three several fortified positions or 
encampments just mentioned. One of these positions was 
occupied by native Syracusans; a second by Sicilian Greeks; 
a third by other allies. Such was the improved and syste- 
matic scheme of defence which the genius of Gylippus first 
projected, and which he brought to execution at the 
present moment: i a scheme, the full value of which will* be 
appreciated when we come to describe the proceedings of 
the second Athenian armament under Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out 
of the reach of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their 
renewed confidence to infuse into them projects of retalia- 
tion against the enemy who had brought them so near to 
ruin. They began to equip their ships in the harbour, and 
to put their seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying 
themselves to contend with the Athenians even confidence 
on their own element; while Gylippus himself of Gylippus 
quitted the city to visit the various cities of 8°**^*^®^^ 
the island, and to get together farther reinforce- JZggre f?^" 
ments, naval as weU as military. And as it |^\*!nPg\*the 
was foreseen that Nikias on his part would prob- Sfthe^niansf 
ably demand aid from Athens — envoys, Syra- ®^®^ ^^ **^® 
cusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to 
Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwarding additional 
troops — even in merchant-vessels, if no triremes could be 

* Thucyd. yii. 7. Mcxa 8i toutOi as I know) ooincide with any of 

<xt Ti Tu>v Kopiv8iu>^ v^e« xai'At*icpo* them; yet I venture to think that 

YttuTcbv xal AeuxaStwv iaiirXeuvav al it is the most plausible, and the 

OnoXoticoi StuSexa (^px^ ^^ auxtLv only one satisfactory. Compare the 

*£pa9ivt87}< KoplvOio;), xal ^uversU Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map 

Xioav TO Xotic6v toic Sups- of Syracuse (Am. Thuc. vol. iii p. 

xouffiotc M-^XP^ "^^^ iyxapfflou 273), and the notes of Foppo and 

Ttlx^^c* ^'^^°®^^'^^^^'j^°^^^^'^ Goller. Br. Arnold is indeed so 

thus constructed is marked on Plan little satisfied with any explanation 

II. by the letters V, W, T. which had suggested itself to him, 

These words of Thncydidds are that he thinks some words must 

very obscure, and have been ex- have dropped out. The reader will 

plained by different commentators find a defence of my views in the 

in different ways. The explanation Appendix annexed to the Plan of 

which I here give does not (so far Syracuse in this volume. 

VOL. VII. I 
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spared to convey them. ^ Sbould no reinforcements reach 
the Athenian camp, the Syracusans well knew that its effi- 
ciency must diminish by every month's delay, while their 
own strength, in spite of heavy cost and effort, was growing 
with their increased prospects of success. 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the 
Disooarage- ardour of the Syracusans, it was not less pain- 
N^id* *^^ d ^^^y ^^^^ amidst the Athenian camp, now block- 
tbe Athe- od up like a besieged city, and enjoying no free 
nians. movement except through their ships and their 

command of the sea. Nikias saw tnat if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the 
attack upon him by land would become too powerful to 
resist — besides the increasing disorganization of his fleet. 
He became convinced that to remain as they were was ab- 
solute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of 
Syracuse successfully was now at an end, a soundjudgement 
would have dictated that his position in the harbour had 
become useless as well as dangerous, and that the sooner 
it was evacuated the better. Probably Demosthenes would 
have acted thus, under similar circumstances; but such 
foresight and resolution were not in the character of Nikias 
— who was afraid moreover of the blame which it would 
bring down upon him at home, if not from his own army. 
Not venturing to quit his position without orders from 
Athens, he determined to send home thither an undisguised 
account of his critical position, and to solicit either rein- 
forcements or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (b.c. 414), so 
jjjj^j^^ that he could not hope even for an answer before 

sends home midwinter, nor for reinforcements (if such were 
t **Xtb**°** *^ ^® sent) until the ensuing spring was far ad- 
soiiciting'* vanced. Nevertheless he determined to en- 
reinforoe- couuter thls risk, and to trust to vigilant pre- 
" ^ ** cautions for safety during the interval — pre- 

cautions which, as the result will show, were within 
a hair's breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was 
of the last importance to him to make his countrymen 
at home fully sensible of the grave danger of his position 
— he resolved to transmit a written despatch; not trusting 
to the oral statement of a messenger, who might be wanting 
either in courage, in presence of mind, or in competent 

• Thucyd. vH. 7. 
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expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon a reluct- 
ant audience. 1 Accordingly he sent home a despatch, 
which seems to have reached Athens about the end of No- 
vember, and was read formally in the public assembly by 
the secretary of the city. Preserved by ThucydidSs ver- 
batim, it stands as one of the most interesting remnants of 
antiquity, and well deserves a literal translation. 

'^Our previous proceedings have been already made 
known to you, Athenians, in many other des- Despatch of 
patches; 2 but the present crisis is such as to ??*'jj?v*** 
require your deliberation more than ever, when nian 
you shall have heard the situation in which we people* 
stand. After we had overcome in many engagements the 
Syracusans, against whom we were sent, and had built tho 
fortified lines which we now occupy — there came upon us 
the Lacedaemonian Gylippus, with an army partly Pelo- 
ponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too we defeated, in the 
first action; but in a second we were overwhelmed bv a 
crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced to retire witnin 
our lines. And thus the superior number of enemies has 
compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and remain 
inactive: indeed we cannot employ in the field even the 
full force which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites 
are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. 
Meanwhile the enemy have carried out a single intersect- 
ing counter-wall beyond our line of circumvallation, so that 
we can no longer continue the latter to completion, unless 
we had force enough to attack and storm their counter-wall. 

» Thuoyd. rii. 8. (Hiat. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 418). 

* Thuoyd. vii. 9. &v fiXXaic icoX- At the same time I think them 

Xaic iiciffXoXaic. The word des- reconcileahle with the supposition, 

paiehea, which I use to translate that Nikias may previously have 

iKiffxoXat«, is not inapplicable to sent written despatches, though 

oral, as well as to written messages, much shorter than the present — 

and thus retains the ambiguity in- leaving details and particulars to 

volved in the original ; for biciffTo- he supplied by the officer who car- 

Xatc, though usually implying, ried them. 

does not necessarily imply, written Mr. Mitford states the direct re- 

commuuications. verse of that which Dr. Thirlwall 

The words of Thncydidds (vii. 8) understands— <*Nici as had used tho 

may certainly be construed to precaution of frequently sending 

imply that Nikias had never on despatches in writing, with an 

any previous occasion sent a writ- exact account of every transaction'* 

ten oommuuication to Athens ; and (ch. xviii. sect. v. vol. iv. p. 100). 

so Dr. Thirlwall understands them. Certainly the statement of Thu- 

thoagh not without hesitation cydidds does not imply this. 

I2 
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And things have come to such a pass, that we, who profess 
to besiege others, are ourselves rather the party besieged 
— by land at least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any 
liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy have sent envoys 
to Peloponnesus to obtain reinforcements, while Gylippus 
in person is going round the Sicilian cities; trying to stir 
up to action such of them as are now neutral, and to get, 
from the rest, additional naval and military supplies. For 
it is their determination (as I understand) not merely to 
assail our lines on shore with their land-force, but also to 
attack us by sea with their ships. 

^Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to 
become aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our 
fleet was at first in high condition, with dry ships i and ex- 
cellent crews: but now the ships have rotted, from remain- 
ing too long at sea, and the crews are ruined. Nor have 
we the means of hauling our ships ashore to refit: since 
the enemy's fleet, equal or superior in numbers, always 
appears on the point of attacking us. We see them in 
constant practice, and they can choose their own moment 
for attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and 
'^ dry more than we can; for they are not engaged in main- 
^ taining watch upon others; while to us, who are obliged to 

# retain all our fleet on guard, nothing less than prodigious 
superiority of number could ensure the like facility. And 
were we to relax ever so little in our vigilance, we should 
no longer be sure of our supplies, which we bring in even 
now with difficulty close under their walls. 

"Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away, 
from various causes. Among the seamen who are our 
own citizens, many, in going to a distance for wood, for 
water, or for pillage, are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. 
Such of them as are slaves, desert, now that our superiority 
is gone and that we have come to equal chances with our 
enemy; while the foreigners whom we pressed into our 
service, make off straight to some of the neighbouring 
cities. And those who came, tempted by high pay, under 
the idea of enrichinff themselves by traffic rather than of 
fighting, now that they find the enemv in full competence 
to cope with us by sea as well as by land, either go over 

' It seems that in Ghreek ship- ity of bending it into the proper 
building, moist and unseasoned shape (Theophrastns, Hist. Plant, 
wood was preferred, from the facil- v. 7, 4). 
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to him as professed deserters, or get away as they can 
amidst the wide area of Sicily. * Nay, there are even some 
who while trafficking here on their own account, bribe the 
trierarchs to accept Hykkarian slaves as substitutes, and 



» Thucyd. vii. 13. Kal ol Uvoi ol 
(tsv dvaYxaaxol soPavtec, «o96? xaTo 
Tizc itoXei? dicoxu>pouaiv, ol 6e 6tc6 
{tsfdXou piiaSou TO icp<bTov enapG^vxec, 
xat oloftsvoi )^p'y]|i,aTiet99ai ftaXXov r^ 
(taX^isQai, eiceifiT) icapa YvtbpiTjv vaoxi- 
x6y xe 6t) xai x&XXa dn6 xu>v icoXe- 
(iituv ivQcaxwxa 6pu)9iv, ol [xev iic* 

I a6xo(>.oXla< icpocpdvei dicep- 
Xovxat, ol Si u>^ Ixaoxoi 6uvavxai* 
icoXXi) S' -») 2ixeXla. 

All the commentators bestow 
long notes in explanation of this 
phrase in' auxo|AoXia< icpocpdoei dicip* 
/ovTai: but I cannot think that 
any of them are successful. There 
are even some who despair of suc- 
cess so mhch, as to wish to change 
auxofioXla^ by conjecture: see the 
citations in Poppo's long note. 

But surely the literal sense of 
the words is here both defensible 

« and instructiye— "8ome of them 
depart under pretence (or pro- 
fession) of being deserters to the 
enemy." All the commentators 
reject this meaning, because they 
say, it is absurd to talk of a man's 
announcing beforehand that he 
intends to desert to the enemy, 
and giving ihat as an excuse for 
quitting the camp. Such is not (in 
my judgement) the meaning of the 
\7ord icpo^doei here. It does not 
denote what a man said before he 
quitted the Athenian camp (he 
would of course say nothing of his 
intention to any one), but the co- 
lour which he would put upon his 
conduct after he got within the 
Syracttsan lines. He would present 
himself to them as a deserter to 
their cause: be would profess 
anxiety to take part in the defence : 
he would pretend to be tired of 
the oppressive Athenian dominion 



—for it is to be recollected, that 
all or most of these deserters were 
men belonging to the subject-allies 
of Athens. Those who passed over 
to the Syracusan lines would na- 
turally recommend themselves by 
making profession of such disposi- 
tions, even though they did not 
really feel any such: for their real 
reason was, that the Athenian ser- 
vice had now become irksome, un- 
profitable, and dangerous— while 
the easiest manner of getting away 
from it was, to pass over as a de- 
serter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men 
from others, "who got away, as 
they could find opportunity, to 
some part or other of Sicily." These 
latter also would of course keep 
their intention of departing secret, 
until they got safe away into some 
Sicilian town ; but when once 
there, they would make no pro- 
fession of any feeling which they 
did not entertain. If they said 
anything, they would tell the plain 
truth, that they were making their 
escape from a position which now 
gave them more trouble than profit. 
It appears to me that the words 
i-K aoxojjLoXla? Ttpocpdosi will bear 
this sense perfectly well, and that 
it is the real meaning of Kikias. 

Even before the Peloponnesian 
war was begun, the Corinthian 
envoy at Sparta affirms that the 
Athenians cannot depend upon, 
their seamen standing true to them,. 
since their navy was manned with 
hired foreign seamen rather than- 
with natives — (bvTjxr) ^dp t) 'A9T]vaiu» 
66va|AK [xdXXov vi olxela (Thucyd. i. 
121). The statement of Nikias 
proves that this remark was to a 
certain extent well-founded. 
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thus destroy the strict discipline of our manne. And you 
know as well as I, that no crew ever continues long in per- 
fect condition, and that the first class of seamen, who set 
the ship in motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar- 
stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole number. 

^ Among itU these embarrassments, the worst of all is, 
that I as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the 
difficulty of your tempers to govern — nor can I provide 
supplementary recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily 
do from many places open to him. We have nothing but 
the original stock whicn we brought out with us, both to 
make good losses and to do present duty; for Naxus and 
Katana, our only present allies, are of insignificant strength. 
And if our enemy gain but one farther point — iftheltaDan 
cities, from whence we now draw our supplies, should turn 
against us, under the impression of our present bad condi- 
tion, with no reinforcement arriving from you — we shall 
be starved out, and he will bring the war to triumphant 
close, even without a battle. 

"Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found 
to send you; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that 
the full knowledge of the state of a£fairs here is essential 
to your deliberations. Moreover I thought it even the 
safer policy to tell you the truth without disguise; under- 
standing as I do your real dispositions, that you never listen 
willingly to any but the most favourable assurances, yet 
are angry in the end, if they turn to unfavourable results. 
Be thoroughly satisfied, that in regard to the force against 
which you originally sent us, both your generals and your 
soldiers have done themselves no discredit. But now that 
all Sicily is united against us, and that farther reinforce- 
ments are expected from Peloponnesus, you must take your 
resolution with full knowledge that we here have not even 
strength to contend against our present difficulties. You 
must either send for us home — or you must send us a second 
army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that which 
is now here; together with a consideral&le supply of money. 
You must farther send a successor to supersede me, as I 
am incapable of work from a disease in the kidneys. I 
think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands: 
for while my health lasted, I did you much good service in 
-various military commands. But whatever you intend, do 
it at the first opening of spring, without any delay: for the 
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new succours which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, 
will soon be here — and those which are to come from Pelo- 
ponnesus, though they will be longer in arriving, yet if you 
do not keep watch, will either elude or forestall you as they 
have already once done." i 

Such was the memorable despatch ofNikias which 
was read to the public assembly of Athens about Besoiution 
the end of November or beginhing of December of theAthe- 
414 B.C.— brought by officers who strengthened ?eSd'i)e- 
its effect by their own oral communications, and mosthenAs 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them. 2 MconS 
We have much reason to regret that Thucydides wrni*«nent. 
gives no account of the debate which so gloomy a revelation 
called forth. He tells us merely the result. The Athenians 
resolved to comply with the second portion of the alterna- 
tive put by Nikias; not to send for the present armament 
home, but to reinforce it by a second powerful armament 
both of land and naval force, in prosecution of the same 
objects. But they declined his other personal request, and 
insisted on continuing him in command; passing a vote 
however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers al- 
ready in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. 
They sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, 
in command of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one 
hundred and twenty talents of silver, together with assur- 
ances of coming aid to the suffering army. And they 
resolved to equip a new and formidable force, under Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon, to ^o thither as reinforcement in 
the earliest months of the spring. Demosthenes was directed 
to employ himself actively in getting such larger force 
ready. 3 

1 Thncyd. vii. 11-15. Diodorus states that Eurymedon 

• Thncyd. vii. 10. took ont with him 140 talents : his 

* Thncyd. vii. 16. There is here authority indeed does not count 
a doubt as to the reading; between for much— but it counts for some- 
120 talents— or 20 talents. thing— in coincidence with a certain 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other force of intrinsic probability (Dio- 

commentators in thinking that the dor. xiii. 8). 

money taken out by Eurymedon On an occasion such as this, to 

was fftr more probably the larger send a very small sum such as 20 

sum of the two, than the smaller, talents, would produce a dis- 

The former reading seems to de- couraging effect upon the arma- 

•erre the preference. Besides, ment. 
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This letter ofNikias — so authentic — so full of matter — 
and so characteristic of the manners of the time 
up^"the — suggests several serious reflections, in refer- 
despatch of ence both to himself and to the Athenian 
people. As to himself, there is nothing so 
remarkable as the sentence of condemnation which it pro* 
nounces on his own past proceedings in Sicily. When we 
And him lamenting the wear and tear of the armament, and 
treating the fact as notorious, that even the best naval 
force could only maintain itself in good condition for a 
short time — what graver condemnation could be passed 
upon those eight months which he wasted in trifling mea- 
sures, after his arrival in Sicily, before commencing the 
siege of Syracuse? When he announces that the arrival 
of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, made 
the difference to the Athenian army between triumph and 
something bordering on ruin — the inquiry naturally sug- 
gests itself, whether he had done his best to anticipate^ 
and what precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the 
coming of the Spartan general. To which the answer must 
be, that so far from anticipating the arrival of new enemies 
as a possible danger, he had almost invited them from 
abroad by his delay — and that he had taken no precautions 
at all against them, though forewarned and having sufficient 
means at his disposal. The desertion and demoralization 
of his naval force, doubtless but too real, was, as he him- 
self points out, mainly the consequence of this turn of 
fortune, and was also the first commencement of that un- 
manageable temper of the Athenian soldiery, numbered 
among his difficulties. For it would be injustice to this 
unfortunate army not to recognise that they first acqui- 
esced patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general 
directed it; and next, did their duty most gallantly in the 
operations of the siege^ down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the 
Former ^^ complained ofbyNikias be distinctly trace- 
despatches able to his own remissness and oversight, much 
of Nikias. more must this conviction have been felt by 
intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the city, as 
we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes i hereafter to 
be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to 
which Nikias himself alludes as having been transmitted 

* Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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home, from their commencemeDt. We must recollect that 
the expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes 
of the most glowing character, and with a consciousness of 
extraordinary e£forts ahout to he rewarded with commen- 
surate triumphs. For some months, the despatches of the 
general disclose nothing hut movements either abortive or 
inglorious; adorned indeed by one barren victory, but 
accompanied by an intimation that he must wait till the 
spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, before 
he can undertake the really serious enterprise. Though 
the disappointment occasioned by this news at Athens 
must have been mortifying, nevertheless his requisition is 
complied with; and the despatches of Nikias, during the 
spring and summer of 414 b.c, become cheering. The siege 
of Syracuse is described as proceeding successiully, and at 
length, about July or August, as being on the point of 
coming to a triumphant close — in spite of a Spartan ad- • 
venturer named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian 
sea with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, 
without any intermediate step to smooth the transition, 
comes a despatch announcing that this adventurer has 
marched into Syracuse at the head of a powerful army, 
and that the Athenians are thrown upon the defensive, 
without power of proceeding with the siege. This is 
followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and almost 
desperate communication above translated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it 
stands singly, but as falling in series with its ^ff^^^^fYii 
antecedents — the natural effect which we should deapatoh 
suppose it likely to produce upon the Athenians "pJ" t^e 
would be, a vehement burst of wrath and dis- ^° *°'* 
pleasure against Nikias. Upon the most candid and im- 
partial scrutiny, he deserved nothing less. . And when we 
consider, farther, the character generally ascribed by his- 
torians of Greece to the Athenian people; that they are 
represented as fickle, ungrateful and irritable, by standing 
habit — as abandoning upon the most trifling grounds those 
whom they had once esteemed, forgetting all prior services, 
visiting upon innocent generals the unavoidable misfortunes 
of war, and impelled by nothing better than demagogic 
excitements — we naturally expect that the blame really 
deserved by Nikias would be exaggerated beyoiyl all due 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. 
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Yet what is the actual resolution taken in consequence of 
his despatch, after the full and free debate of the Athenian 
assembly? Not a word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. 
Doubtless there must have been individual speakers who 
criticised him as he deserved. To suppose the contrary, 
would be to think meanly indeed of the Athenian assembly. 
But the general vote was one not simply imputing no blame, 
but even pronouncing continued and unabated confidence. 
The people positively refuse to relieve him from the com- 
mand, though he himself solicits it in a manner sincere and 
even touching. So great is the value which they set upon 
his services, and the esteem which they entertain for his 
character, that they will not avail themselves of the easy 
opportunity which he himself provides to get rid of him. 
It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that 
I make these remarks on their present pro- 
of NiSas ceeding. Quite the contrary. The misplaced 
by the confidence of the Athenians in Nikias,-^on more 

Athenians. ., . • -i i • n 

than one previous occasion, but especially on 
this, — betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts imme- 
diately before their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and 
multiplied evidences of incompetency, which is one of the 
least creditable manifestations of their political history. 
But we do learn from it a clear lesson, that the habitual 
defects of the Athenian character were very different from 
what historians commonly impute to them. Instead of being 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme of confidence 
once bestowed, and of schemes once embarked upon: instead 
of ingratitude for services actually rendered, we find credit 
given for services which an officer ought to have rendered, 
but has not: instead of angry captiousness, we discover an 
indulgence not merely generous but even culpable, in the 
midst of disappointment and humiliation: insteadof a public 
assembly, wherein, as it is commonly depicted, the crimin- 
ative orators were omnipotent, and could bring to con- 
demnation any unsuccessful general however meritorious, 
— we see that even grave and well-founded accusations make 
no impression upon the people in opposition to pre- 
established personal esteem; — and personal esteem for a 
man who not only was no demagogue, but in every respect 
the opposite of a demagogue; an oligarch by taste, senti- 
ment, and position, who yielded to the democracy nothing 
more than sincere obedience, coupled with gentleness and 
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munificeDce in his private bearing. If Kleon had committed 
but a small part of those capital blunders which discredit 
the military career of Nikias, he would have been irretriev- 
ably ruined. So much weaker was his hold upon his coun- 
trymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as compared 
with those causes which attracted confidence to Nikias — 
his great family and position, his wealth dexterously ex- 
pended, his known incorruptibility againstbribes, and even 
comparative absence of personal ambition, his personal 
courage combined with reputation for caution, his deco- 
rous private life and ultra-religious habits. All this as- 
semblage of negative merits, and decencies of daily life, 
in a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act 
with the insolence of AlkibiadSs, placed Nikias on a far fir- 
mer basis of public esteem than tne mere power of accusa- 
tory speech in the public assembly or the dikastery could 
have done. It entitled him to have the most indulgent 
construction put upon all his short-comings, and spread a 
fatal varnish over ms glaring incompetence for all grave 
and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most in- 
structive in all history, as an illustration of the usual sen- 
timent, and strongest causes of error, prevalent among the 
Athenian democracy — and as a refutation of that exag- 
gerated mischief which it is common to impute to the 
person called a Demagogue. Happy would it have been 
for Athens had she now had Eleon present, or any other 
demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which 
took the melancholy resolution of sending fresh forces to 
Sicily and continuing Nikias in the command! The case 
was one in which the accusatory eloquence of the demagogue 
was especially called for, to expose the real past mismanage- 
ment of Nikias — to break downthat undeserved confidence 
in his ability and caution which had grown into a sentiment 
of faith or routine — to prove how much mischief he had 
already done, and how much more he would do if continued, i 

> Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells (fOdvtp) of the gloij and good 

us that the Athenians had heen fortune of Nikias. 

disposed to send a second arma- No judgement can be more in- 

ment to Sicily, even before the consistent with the facts of the 

despatch of Nikias reached them; case than this — facts recounted in 

but that they had been prevented general terms even by Plutarch 

by certain men who were envious himself. 
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Unluckily for Athens, she had now no demagogue who could 
convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and prevent 
them from taking the most unwise and destructive resolu- 
tion ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so pecuharly discreditable^ 
Capital is, that it was adopted in defiance of clear and 
mistake present evidence. To persist in the siege of 

committed f, -. ^ • . j 

by the Syracuse, under present circumstances, was sad 

Atheniana. misjudgement; to persist in it with Nikias as 
commander, was hardly less than insanity. The first ex* 
pedition, though even that was rash and ill-conceived, never- 
theless presented tempting hopes which explain, if they do 
not excuse, the too light estimate of impossibility of lasting 
possession. Moreover there was at that time a confusion^ 
-^between the narrow objects connected with Leontini and 
Egesta, and the larger acquisitions to be realised through 
the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented any clear and 
unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the Athenian 
mind. But now, the circumstances of Sicily were fully 
known: the mendacious promises of Egesta had been ex- 
posed; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island were 
seen to be futile; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan 
general and Feloponnesian aid, had not only become in- 
expugnable, but had assumed the aggressive: lastly, the 
chance of a renewal of Pelpponnesian hostility against 
Attica had been now raised into certainty. While per- 
severance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, under circum- 
stances so unpromising and under such necessity for in- 
creased exertions at home, was a melancholy imprudence 
in itself — perseverance in employing Nikias converted that 
imprudence into ruin, which even the addition of an 
energetic colleague in the person of Demosthenes was not 
sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct of the 
Athenian people on this occasion, will not be disposed to 
repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms 
one of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their 
mistake here arose from the very opposite quality; from 
inability to get clear of two sentiments which had become 
deeply engraven on their minds — ideas of Sicilian conquest,, 
and confidence in Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness — or easy escape 
Hostilities from past associations and impressibility to 
certain^ and actual circumstauces — would have been at the 
impending, present juncture a tutelary quality to Athens* 
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She would then have appreciated more justly the in- 
creased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily 
and at home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually 
proclaimed, had become impending and inevitable. Even 
in the preceding winter, the LacedsBmonians had listened 
favourably to the recommendation of Alkibiades ^ that they 
should establish a fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. 
They had not yet indeed brought themselves to execution 
of this resolve; for the peace between them and Athens, 
though indirectly broken in many ways, still subsisted in 
name — and they hesitated to break it openly, partly because 
they knew that the breach of peace had been on their side 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war; attributing to 
this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.^ Athens 
on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation 
of the Lacedaemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation 
from her allies at Argos. But her reserve on this point 
gave way during the present summer, probably at the time 
when her prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. 
The Lacedaemonians having invaded and plundered the 
Argeian territory, thirty Athenian triremes were sent to 
aid in its defence, under Pythod6rus with two colleagues. 
This armament disembarked on the eastern coast of Laco- 
nia near Prasise and committed devastations: which direct 
act of hostility — coming in addition to the marauding ex- 
cursions of the garrison of Pylus, and to the refusal of 
pacific redress at Athens — satisfied the Lacedaemonians 
that the peace had been now first and undeniably broken 
by their enemy, so that they might with a safe conscience 
recommence the war. 3 

Such was the state of feeling between the two ^reat 
powers of Central Greece in November 414 b.c., ^ , ^, 
when the envoys arrived from Syracuse — envoys of Sparta to 
from Nikias on the one part, from Gfylippus and ^^^^^ 
the Syracusans on the other — each urgently forthwith, 
calling for farther support. The Corinthians and to tend 
and Syracusans vehemently pressed their claim iSforce-'* 
at Sparta; Alkibiades also renewed his instances ?.**?,*■ *° 
for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was in the ^^ ^' 
face of such impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above 
commented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and 

> Thncyd. yi. 93. * Thucyd. vii. 18. » Thucyd. vi. 106; vii. 18. 
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prosecute the siege with vigour. If there were any hesita- 
tion yet remaining on the part of the LacedsBmonians, it 
disappeared so soon as they were made aware of the im- 
prudent resolution of Athens; which not only created an 
imperative necessity for sustaining Syracuse, hut also 
rendered Athens so much more vuinerahle at home, hy 
removing the hotter part of her force. Accordingly, very 
soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive 
resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It 
was determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should 
he immediately prepared, to be sent at the first opening of 
spring to Syracuse; and that at the same time Attica should 
he invaded, and the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to 
this effect were immediately transmitted to the whole hody 
of Peloponnesian allies; especially requisitions for im- 
plements, materials, and workmen, towards the construction 
of the projected fort at Dekeleia. ^ 

* Thucyd. vii. 18. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

FBOM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES 
BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY. 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an 
event by itself, but becomes absorbed in the ActWewar. 
general war rekindling throughout Greece. Never ^*^? prepa- 
was any winter so actively and extensively em- throughout 
ployed in military preparations, as the winter of ^'J?®® 
4 14-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding w^nt^r of^ 
that which Thucydides terms the nineteenth *i*-413b.o. 
spring of thePeloponnesian war, but which other historians 
call the beginning of theDekeleian war. » While Eurymedon 
went with his ten triremes to Syracuse even in midwinter, 
Demosthenes exerted himself all the winter to get together 
the second armament for early spring. Twenty other Athe- 
nian triremes were farther sent round Peloponnesus to the 
station of Naupaktus — to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 
ments from sailing out of the Corinthian Gulf. Against 
these latter, the Corinthians on their side prepared twenty- 
five fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the transports 
carrying their hoplites.^ In Corinth, Sikyon, and Boeotia, 
as well as at Lacedsemon, levies of hoplites were going on 
for the armament to Syracuse — at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of Deke- 
leia. Lastly, Qylippus was engaged with not less activity 
in stirring up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the 
coming year's struggle. 

From Cape Tsenarus inLaconia, at the earliest moment 
ofspring,embarkeda force of 600 Lacedaemonian ^^ ^^^ 
hoplites (Helots and Neodamodes) under the 
Spartan Ekkritus — and 300 Boeotian hoplites under the 
Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with theThespianHegesandrus. 
They were directed to cross the sea southward to Kyrene 

' Diodor. xiii. 8. * Thuoyd. yii. 17. 
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in Libya, and from thence to make their way along the 
African coast to Sicily. At the same time a body of 700 
hoplites unter Alexarchus — partly Corinthians, partly hired 
Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint from their 
powerful neighbours ^— departed from the north-west of 
JPeloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf for 
Sicily — the Corinthian triremes watching them until they 
were past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance: but the most 
Invasion of important of all was the re-invasion of Atticu 
Attica- 1^ at the same time by the great force of the Pe- 
the'peio- loponnesian alliance, under the Spartan king 
ponnesian Agis, SOU of Archidamus. Twelve years had 
tmcation'of elapsed since Attica last felt the hand of the 
Dekeieia. destroyer, a little before the siege of Sphakteria. 
The plain in the neighbourhood of Athens was now first 
laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to their 
special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation 
at Dekeieia. The work, apportioned among the allies f)re- 
sent, who had come prepared with the means of executing 
it, was completed, during the present summer, and a gar- 
rison was established there composed of contingents reliev- 
ing each other at intervals, under the command of king 
Agis himself. Dekeieia was situated on an outlying emi- 
nence belonging to the range called Fames, about fourteen 
miles to the north of Athens — near the termination of the 
plain of Athens, and commanding an extensive view of that 
plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. The hill on which 
it stood, if not the fort itself, was visible even from the 
walls of Athens. It was admirably situated both as a 
central point for excursions over Attica, and for commu- 
nication with Boeotia; while the road from Athens to 
Or6pus, the main communication with Euboea, passed 
through the gorge immediately under it. 2 

we read with amazement, and the contemporary world 
Second ex- saw with yet greater amazement, that while this im- 
from****'* portant work was actually going on, and while the 
Athens whole Peloponnesian confederacy was renewing 
against j^s pressure with redoubled force upon Athens 
uuderire*- — at that very moment, s the Athenians sent out, 
mosthends. not only a fleet of thirty triremes under Cha- 

' Thucyd. vii. 19—58. 2ixuu>vioi Arnold^s note. 
dvttYxaaTol oTpaTtuovTtc • Thucyd. vil. 20. 4|ia t^; Acxc- 

* Thucyd. yil. 19—28, with Dr. Xsioc^ t<p TeiXi9|XH>) Ac. Compare 
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rikles to annoy the coasts of Peloponnesus, but also the 
great armament which they had resolved upon under De- 
mosthenes, to push offensive operations against Syracuse. 
The force under the latter general consisted of 60 Athe- 
nian and 5 Chian triremes; of 1200 Athenian hoplites of 
the best class, chosen from the citizen muster-roll; with a 
considerable number of hoplites besides, from the subject- 
allies and elsewhere. There had been also engaged on 
hire 1500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii; but 
these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenes set 
sail without them. ^ Oharikles having gone forward to take 
aboard a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined 
at iBgina, inflicted some devastations on the coasts of La- 
conia, and established a strong post on the island of 
Kythera to encourage desertion among the Helots. From 
hence Charikles returned with the Argeians, while Demos- 
thenes conducted his armament round Peloponnesus to 
Korkyra.2 On the Eleian coast, he destroyed a transport 
carrying hoplites to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
ashore: next he proceeded to Zakynthus and Kephal- 
lenia, from whence he engaged some additional hoplites 
—and to Anaktorium, in order to procure darters and 
slingers from Akamania. It was here that he was met 
by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward 
to Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary remittance 
urgently required, and was now returning to act as col- 
league of Demosthenes in the command. ^ The news brought 

Isokratdfl, Drat. Till. De Pace, s. found Eurymedon eoUeeiing provi- 
102. p. 286 Bekk. aiona for Sicily," Ao, Mr. Mitfoxd 
' Thncyd. vii. 20—27. farther says in a note (quoting the 
' Thncyd. vii. 26. Scholiast— 'Hrot t4 iep6« Tpo^ifjv 
^ Thncyd. Til. 81. 'Ovti 8* aOxqi ip-^<niLa, xal to Xoiica aovxelvovTa 
(Bemosthends) iccpi rauTOc (Anak- auxoic, Sohol.)— ''This is not the 
torium) £6pu|i.lSu>v dicavTqi 6c rdxt only occasion on which Thncydidds 
TOO ytt|i.u>vo< Ti XP^M-*'^^ fiyuiv uses the term /pi^fjiQcxa for neeea- 
x^ ox pat I if. dicticlpLfOT), xal aaries in general. Smith has trans- 
«ni^^>^> ^^' lated accordingly: but the Latin 
The meaning of this passage has pecuniam^ which does not ex- 
appears quite unambiguous, that press the sense intended here" (ch. 
Eurymedon had been sent to Sicily xTiii. sect. yi. Tol. iv. p. 118). 
in the winter to carry the sum of There cannot be the least doubt 
120 talents to Nikias, and was now that the Latin is here right. The 
on his return (see Thncyd. vii. 11). definite article makes the point 
I>»eyertheles8 we read in Mr. Mit- quite certain, even if it were true 
ford— "AtAnaetorlumDemosthends (which I doubt) that Thucydidds 

^OL. VII, K 
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by Eurymedon from Sicily was in every way discouraging. 
Yet tiie two admirals were under the necessity of sparing 
ten triremes from their fleet to reinforce Konon at Nau- 
paktus, who was not strong enough alone to contend 
against the Corinthian fleet which watched him from the 
opposite coast. To make good this diminution, Eurymedon 
went forward to Korkyra, with the view of obtaining from 
the Korkyrseans fifteen fresh triremes and a contingent of 
hoplites — while Demosthenes was getting together the 
Akamanian darters and slingers. ^ 

Eurymedon not only brought back word of the dis- 
tressed condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, but had also learnt, during his way back, their heavy 
additional loss by the capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. 
Operations Gylippus returned to Syracuse early in the 
°t 8^ nicu '^^ spring, nearly about the time when Agis invaded 
lie de*er"* Attica and when Demosthenes quitted Peirseus. 
"t^t"*k \h ^^ returned with fresh reinforcements from the 
Athenians interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive 
at sea. operations against Nikias before aid could arrive 

from Athens. It was his first care, in coniunction with 
Hermokrates, to inspire the Syracusans with courage for 
fighting the Athenians on shipboard. Such was the acknow- 
ledged superiority of the latter at sea, that this was a task 
of some difficulty, calling for all the eloquence and ascen- 
dency of the two leaders: "The Athenians (said Hermo- 
krates to his countrymen) have not been always eminent 
at sea as they now are: they were once landsmen like you, 
and more than you — they were only forced on shipboard 
by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold 
men like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have 
often by their audacity daunted enemies of greater real 
force than themselves, and they must now be taught that 
others can play the same game with them. Go right at 
them before they expect it—and you will gain more by thus 
surprising and intimidating them, than you will suffer by 
their superior science." Such lessons, addressed to men 
already in the tide of success, were presently efficacious, 
and a naval attack was resolved. ^ 

■ometimes nses the word XPW^"^^ ' Thucyd. yii. 81. 

to mean "necessaries in general." * Thucyd. vii. 21. Among tb* 

I doubt still more whether he ever topics of encouragement dwelt 

uses &7u>v in the sense of "collect- upon by Hermokratte, it is re- 

ing." markable that he makes no mention 
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The town of Syracuse had two. ports, one on each side 
of the island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as ^^^^ ^^^^ 
it was called afterwards, the Portus Lakkius) barin th™' 
lay northward of Ortygia, hetween that island g**^^**"'^^ 
and the low ground or ^ekropohs near the outer the ^Ithe- 
city: the other lay on the opposite side of the °i*?« '^*«- 
Isthmus of Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. 
Both of them (it appears) were protected affainst attack 
from without, by piles and stakes planted in the bottom in 
front of them. But the lesser port was the more secure of 
the two, and the principal docks of the Syracusans were 
situated within it; the Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes 
strong, being distributed between them. The entire Athe- 
nian fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, 
immediately opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

G-ylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take 
the Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained 
and prepared the naval force as thoroughly as he could, he 
marched out his land-force secretly by night, over Epipolae 
and round by the right bank of the Anapus, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort of Plemmyrium. With the first dawn 
of morning, the Syracusan fleet sailed out, at one and the 
same signal, from both the ports; 45 triremes out of the 
lesser port, 35 out of the other. Both squadrons tried to 
round the southern point of Ortygia, so as to unite and to 
attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. The Athe- 
nians, though unprepared and confused, hastened to man 
60 ships; with 25 of which they met the 35 Syracusans 
sailing forth from the Great Harbour — while with the 
other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser port, im- 
mediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. 
In the former of these two actions the Syracusans were at 
first victors; in the second also, the Syracusans from the 
outside forced their way into the mouth of the Ghreat 
Harbour, and joined their comrades. But being little ac- 
customed to naval warfare, they presently fell into com- 
plete confusion, partly in consequence of their unexpected 
success; so that the Athenians, recovering from the first 
shock, attacked them anew, and completely defeated them; 
sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which the 

of that whicb the sequel proved hour, which rendered Athenian 
to be the most important of all ships and tactics unavailing, 
—the confined space of the har- 
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crews were made prisomers, the rest being mostly slain, i 
Three Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than 
Gyiippus counterbalanced by the irreparable loss of Plem- 
*^?t**k' myrium. During the first excitement at tiie 
Piemmy-* Athenian naval station, when the ships were 
rium. in course of being manned to meet the unex- 

pected onset from both ports at once, the garrison of Plem- 
myrium went to the waW's edge to watcn and encourage 
their countrymen, leaving their own walls thinly guarded, 
and little suspecting the presence of their enemy on the 
land side. This was just what Gyiippus had anticipated. 
He attacked the forts at daybreak, takiiig the garrison 
completely by surprise, and captured them after a feeble 
resistance; first the greatest and most important fort, next 
the two smaller. The garrison sought safety as they could, 
on board the transports and vessels of burden at the sta- 
tion, and rowed across the Great Harbour to the landcamp 
of Nikias on the other side. Those who fled from the 
greater fort, which was the first taken, ran some risk from 
the Syracusan triremes, which were at that moment victo- 
rious at sea. But by the time that the two lesser forts 
were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its superiority, 
so that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the cross- 
ing of the Great Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive 
to the captors than fatal as a blow to the Athe- 
conse- ^^ nians. Not oidy were many men slain, and many 
?he*oa ^tu^e ™^*^® prisoners, in the assault — but there were 
e cap ure. ^^^ stores of cvcry kind, and even a large stock 
of money found within the fort; partly belonging to the 
military chest, partly the property of the trierarchs and of 
private merchants, who had deposited it there as in the 
place of greatest security. The sails of not less than forty 
triremes were also found there, and three triremes which 
had been dragged up ashore. Gyiippus caused one of the 
three forts to be puUed down, and carefully garrisoned the 
other two.2 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians 
at a time when their situation could ill bear it — the col- 
lateral damage and peril growing out of the capture of Plem- 

> Thucyd. vii. 23; Diodor. xiii. 9; Plutarch, Nikias, c. iO. 
• Thucyd. vii. 23, 24. 
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myiium were yet more serious, besides the alarm and dis- 
couragement which they spread among the army. The 
Syracusans were now masters of the mouth of the harbour 
on both sides, so that not a single storeship could enter 
without a convoy and a battle, w hat was of not less de- 
triment — the Athenian fleet was now forced to take station 
under the fortified lines of its own land-force, and was thus 
cramped up on a small space in the innermost portion of 
the Great Harbour, between the city-wall and the river 
Anapus; the Syracusans being masters everywhere else, 
with full communication between their posts all round, 
hemming in the Athenian position both by sea and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the 
recent battle proved every way encouraging; 
not merely from the valuable acquisition of spfrUa'and 
Plemmyrium, but even from the sea-fight itself; confidence 
which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but cusaSs, ^*' 
which promised at first to be a victory, had ®^®'\.'?' 
they not thrown away the chance by their own ***** ^ ** 
disorder. It removed all superstitious fear of Athenian 
nautical superiority; while their position was so much im- 
proved by having acquired the command of the mouth of 
the harbour, that they began even to assume the aggressive 
at sea. They detached a squadron of twelve triremes to 
the coast of Italy, for the purpose of intercepting some 
merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money to the 
Athenians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming without con- 
voy, and were for the most part destroyed by the Syra- 
cusans, together with a stock of ship-timber which the 
Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. In touching at 
Lokri on their return, they took aboard a company of 
Thespian hoplites who had made their way thither in a 
transport. Tney were also fortunate enough to escape the 
squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias detached to lie 
in wait for them near Megara — with the loss of one ship 
however, including her crew, i 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from 
Italy with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the 
favourable news of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to 
accelerate as much as possible the operations against Attica, 

' Thacyd. vii. 2& 
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in order that no reinforcements might be sent from thence. 
At the same time, other envoys went from Syra- 
ttf °s *ra' ^^^^ — ^^* merely Syracusans, but also Corin- 
cTisanB'to thians and LacedsBmonians — to visit the cities 
procure jn the interior of Sicily. They made known 

fartherrein- , . , j • • • "^ x • o 

forceraeutB everywhere the prodigious improvement in Sy- 
from the racusan affairs arising from the gain of Plem- 
town^° myrium, as well as the insignificant character 
of the recent naval defeat. They strenuously 
pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse without delay; since 
there were now good hopes of beinff able to crush the 
Athenians in the harbour completely, before the reinforce- 
ments about to be despatched could reach them. ^ 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the 
Conflicts G^reat Harbour was the scene of much desultory 
between the Conflict, though uot of any comprehensive single 
Md*8*?a- ^**^1®- Since the loss of Plemmyrium, the Athe- 
^usanf 'in niau uaval station was in the north-west interior 
Harb^'u** comer of that harbour, adjoining the fortified 
lines occupied by their land-army. It was en- 
closed and protected T)y a row of posts or stakes stuck in 
the bottom and standmg out of the water. 2 The Syra- 
cusans on their side had also planted a stockade in front 
of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend their ships, their 
ship-houses, and their docks within. As the two stations 
were not far apart, each party watched for opportunities 
of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons to 
the other; and daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in 
which on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 
advantage. They even formed the plan of breaking through 
the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard and burning the 
ships within. They brought up a ship of the largest size, 
with wooden towers and side defences, against the line of 
posts fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the entrance, 
either by means of divers who sawed them through at the 
bottom, or by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them 
and thus unfixed or plucked them out. All this was done 
under cover of the great vessel with its towers manned by 
light-armed, who exchanged showers of missiles with the 
Syracusan bowmen on the top of the ship-houses, and pre- 
vented the latter from coming near enough to interrupt 
the operation. The Athenians contrived uius to remove 

» Thucyd. vii. 26. • Thucyd. ▼11. 88. 
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many of the posts planted — even ;the most dangerous 
among them, those wnich did not reach to the surfiice of 
the water, and which therefore a ship approaching could 
not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the 
ships within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour 
stood substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour — probably three 
weeks or a month, i 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere 
well received. The prospects of Syracuse were j^^^^^^ 
now so triumphant, and those of Nikias with Sicii?an°re* 
his present force so utterly hopeless, that the info'ce- 
waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; Sarching to 
and all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agri- *»* Syra- 
gentum, which still remained neutral (and of 
course except Naxos and Katana), resolved on aiding the 
winning cause. From Kamarina came 500 hoplites, 400 
darters, and 300 bowmen; from Gela, 5 triremes, 400 dart- 
ers, and 200 horsemen. Besides these, an additional force 
from the other cities was collected, to march to Syracuse 
in a body across the interior of the island, under the con- 
duct of the envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant 
by the present desperate condition of his affairs, than he 
had been in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. 
At his instance, the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and Halikysei, 
allies of Athens, were prevailed upon to attack the 
approaching enemy. They planned a skilful ambuscade, 
.set upon them unawares, and dispersed them with the loss 
of 800 men. All the envoys were also slain, except the 
Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force (about 
1500 in number) to Syracuse. * 

This reverse — which seems to have happened about 
the time when Demosthenes with his armament were at 
Korkyra on the way to Syracuse — so greatly dismayed 
and mortified the Syracusans, that Gylippus thought it 
advisable to postpone awhile the attack which he intended 
to have made immediately on the reinforcement arriving. 3 
The delay of these few days proved nothing less than the 
salvation of the Athenian army. 

* Thucyd. vii. 25. * Tliuc^d. vii. 82, 33. » Thucyd. Tii. 83. 
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It was not until DemosthenSs was approaching Hhe* 
Renewed gium, within two or three days' sail of Syracuse^ 
Q^u^nl *^* *^® attack was determined on without 
on the"** farther delay. Preparation in every way had 
Athenians, been made for it long before, especisJly for the 
most eflfective employment of the naval force. The cap- 
tains and ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had 
now become fully aware of the superiority of Athe- 
nian nautical manoeuvre, and of the causes upon which 
that superiority depended. The Athenian tnreme was 
of a build comparatively light, fit for rapid motion 
through the water, and for easy change of direction: its 
prow was narrow, armed with a sharp projecting beak at 
the end, but hollow and thin, not calculated to force its 
way through very strong resistance. It was never intended 
to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow of an 
enemy: such a proceeding passed among the able seamen 
Disadvan- of Athens for gross awkwardness. In advancing 
tages of tiie against an enemy's vessel, they evaded the direct 
Athenian shock, steered so as to pass by it — then by the 
harbour. excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned 
^hei' naval swiftly rouud, altered their direction, and came 
possible in back before the enemy could alter his : or perhaps 
the narrow rowed rapidly round him — or backed their ship 
space. stern foremost — until the opportunity was found 

for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his — against the midships, the quarter, the stern, or the 
oarblades without. In such manoeuvres the Athenians 
were unrivalled: but none such could be performed unless 
there were ample sea-room — which rendered their present 
naval station the most disadvantageous that could be 
imagined. They were cooped up in the inmost part of a 
harbour of small dimensions, close on the station of their 
enemies, and with all the shore, except their own lines, in 
possession of those enemies; so that thev could not pull 
round from want of space, nor could they back water 
because they durst not come near shore. In this contracted 
area, the only mode of fighting possible was by straight- 
forward collision, prow against prow; a process, which not 
only shut out all their superior manoeuvring, but was 
unsuited to the build of their triremes. On the other hand, 
the Syracusans, under the advice of the able Corinthian 
steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes 
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to meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding all 
idea of what had heen generally looked upon as good 
nautical manoeuyring. ^ Instead of the long, thin, improve, 
hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, striking ments in 
the enemy considerably above the water- Bhrp^Bufted 
level, and therefore doing less damage — they to the nar- 
shortened the prow, but made it excessively '°^ 8P»ce- 
heavy and solid — and lowered the elevation of the project- 
ing beak: so that it became not so much calculated to 
pierce, as to break in and crush by main force all the opposing 
part of the enemy's ship, not far above the water. What 
were called the epotids — "earcaps" or nozzles projecting 
forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made 
peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let into the 
hull of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood 
forwards very prominent, and the epotids on each side of 
it were kept back, serving the same purpose as what are 
called Catheads in modern ships, to which the anchors are 
suspended: but in the Corinthian build, the beak projected 
less and the epotids more — so that they served to strike 
the enemy: instead of having one single beak, the Corinth- 
ian ship might be said to have three nozzles. ^ The 
Syracusans relied on the narrowness of the space, for 
shutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bringing the 
contest to nothing more than a straightforward collision; 
in which the we^ier vessel would be broken and stove in 
at the prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 

^ Thncyd. yii. S6. t^ hi icpdxspov to describe the poBition of these 

«|iia9l^Tu>vxu()8pv7)Tu>v5oxou9^eivai, avTTjplSet;, are to me not fully in- 

"co dvTiicpwpov ^Qfy.poJ)aaK^ f«.dXiax' telligible, nor do I think that any 

&> auTol xP^'^'Ott^' icXsIoTOv 7 dp sv of the commentators clear them up 

auTij) a^i^cstv, Ac. satisfactorily. 

Siodor. ziii. 10. It is Diodorus who specifies that 

* Compare Thucyd. vii. 34-36 ; the Corinthians lowered the level 

Diodor. xiii. 10; Eurip. Iph. Taur. of their prows, so as to strike 

1335. See also the notes of Arnold, nearer to the water— which Thucy- 

I'oppo, andDidot, on the passages didSs does not mention, 

of Thucydidds. A captive ship, when towed in 

It appears as if the dvTTjplSac or as a prize, was disarmed by being 

sustaining beams were something deprived of her beak (Atheneeus, 

new, now provided for the first xii. p. 636). Lysander reserved the 

time— in order to strengthen the beaks of the Athenian triremes 

epOtid and render it fit to drive in captured at iEgospotami to grace 

collision against the enemy. The his triumphal return (Xenoph. Hel- 

vords which Thucydidds employs len. ii. 3, 8). 
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I 

Having completed these arrangementsy their land-force 
The Syra- ^*® marched out under Grylippus to threaten 
cnsans one side of the Athenian lines, while the cavalry 

* ttaok^u n *°^ *^® garrison of the Olympieion marched up 
the*Athe-°'^ to the otncr side. The Athenians were putting 
BtoSon*^*^ themselves in position to defend their walls from 
what seemed to be a land-attack^ when they saw 
the Syracusan fleet, 80 triremes strong, sailing out from 
its dock prepared for action: upon which they too, though 
at first confused bv this unexpected appearance, put their 
crews on shipboard, and went out of their palisaded station, 
75 triremes in number, to meet the enemy. The whole 
day passed off however in desultory and indecisive skirmish ; 
with trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who disabled 
one or two Athenian snips, yet merely tried to invite the 
Athenians to attack, without choosing themselves to force 
on a close and general action. ^ 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether 
a naval action (at least until the necessity arose for escort- 
ing fresh supplies into the harbour) by keeping within 
their station; and as Demosthenes was now at nand, pru- 
dence counselled such reserve. Nikias himself, too, is said 
to have deprecated immediate fighting, but to have been 
out-voted by his two newly-appointed colleagues Menander 
and Euthydemus; who, anxious to show what they could do 
without Demosthenes, took their stand upon Athenian 
maritime honour, which peremptorily forbade them to 
shrink from the battle when offered. > 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no 
Additional movement, yet Nikias foreseeing that they would 
prepara- speedily recommence, and noway encouraged by 
NikiM— ttie equal manifestations of the preceding day, 
battle re- caused every trierarch to repair what damage 
"®^® * his ship had sustained; and even took the pre- 

caution of farther securing his naval station by mooring 
merchant vessels just alongside of the openings in the 
palisade, about 200 feet apart. The prows of these vessels 
were provided with dolphins — or beams lifted up on high 
and armed at the end with massive heads of iron, which 

' Thncyd. Til. 37, 88. the wish and intention of the Athe- 

* Plutarch, Kikias, o. 20. Dlo- nians (generally, not alluding to 

doruB (xiii. 10) repreBents the battle any difference of opinion among 

as haying been brought on against the commanders. 
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could be 80 let fall as to crush any ship entering: i any 
Athenian trireme which might be hard-pressed, would thus 
be enabled to get through this opening where no enemy 
could follow, and choose her own time for sailing out 
again. Before night, such arrangements were completed. 
At the earliest dawn of next £ky, the Syracusans re- 
appeared, with the same demonstrations both of land-force 
and -naval force as before. The Athenian fleet having gone 
forth to meet them, several hours were spent in the like 
indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the Syra- 
cusan fleet sailed back to the citcr — asain without bringing 
on any general or close combat. The Athenians, construing 
such retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness 
and unwillingness to flght,^ and supposing the day's duty 
at an end, retired on their side within their own station, 
disembarked, and separated to get their dinners at leisure 
— having tasted no food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished 
to see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew 
the attack, in full battle order. This was a ma- de^at^of 
noBuvre suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, the t^« ^^^^ 
ablest steersman in the fleet; at whose instance, °**'*"* 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent request 
to the city authorities, that an abundant stock of provisions 
might for that day be brought down to the sea-shore, and 
sale be rendered compulsory; so that no time should be 
lost, when the fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty 
meal without dispersion of the crews. Accordingly the 
fleet, after a short, but sufficient interval, allowed for re- 
freshment thus close at hand, was brought back unexpect- 
edly to the enemy's station. Confounded at the sight, the 
Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, most of 
them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of murmurs 
and disorder. 3 On sailing out of their station, the indecisive 
skirmishing again commenced, and continued for some time 
— until at length the Athenian captains became so impatient 
of prolonged and exhausting fatigue, that they resolved 

> Thucyd. Tii. 41. al xcpaiat 6tX- liast. ad Aristoph. Eqait. 759. 

^tvo^ipoi: compare Pollux, i. 85, > Thncyd. vii. 40. Oi 6' 'Atii)vaTot, 

and Fragment vi. of the comedy votxloavxsc a^Touc u>c f)9a7]|j,tvo'Jc 

of the poet Pherekratds, entitled o^ubv itp6c TTfjv ic6Xiv dvaxpouaosQai, 

'ATptot— Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Ac. 

Orsc. Tol. 11. p. 268, and the 8cho- * Thucyd. vii. 40. 
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to begin of themselves, and make the action close as well 
as general. Accordingly the word of command was given, 
and they rowed forward to make the attack, which was 
cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By receiving the 
attack instead of making it, the latter were better enabled 
to ensure a straightforward collision of prow against prow, 
excluding all circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of 
the enemy: at any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise 
this plan, and to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart 
of many of the Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight 
of material and solidity on their own side. The Syracusan 
darters on the deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became 
close, were both numerous and destructive; while their little 
boats rowed immediately under the sides of the Athenian 
triremes, broke the blades of their oars, and shot darts in 
through the oar-holes, against the rowers within. At length 
the Athenians, after sustaining the combat bravely for some 
time, found themselves at such disadvantage, that they were 
compelled to give way and to seek shelter within their own 
station. The armed merchant-vessels which Nikias had 
planted before the openings in the palisade were now found 
of great use in checking the pursuing Syracusans, two of 
whose triremes, in the excitement of victory, pushed forward 
too near to them and were disabled by the heavy implements 
on board — one of them being captured with all her crew. 
The general victory of the Syracusans, however, was com- 
plete: seven Athenian triremes were sunk or disabled, many 
others were seriously damaged, and numbers of seamen 
either slain or made prisoners. ^ 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems 
Danger of ^^ ^^.ve been no less skilfully planned than brave- 
the A the- ly executod, the Syracusans now felt confident 
ment- "**" of their superiority by sea as well as on land, 
arrival of and Contemplated nothing less than the Complete 
neiTwith^ destruction of their enemies in the harbour, 
the second The generals were already concerting measures 
armament. £^j, renewed attack both by land and by sea, and 
a week or two more would probably have seen the ruin of 
this once triumphant besieging armament, now full of noth- 
ing but discouragement. The mere stoppage of supplies, 
in fact, as the Syracusans were masters of the mouth of the 
harbour, would be sure to starve it out in no long time, if 

' Thucyd. Tii. 41. 
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they maintained their superiority at sea. All their calcu- 
lations were suspended, howeyer, and the hopes of the Athe- 
nians for the time reviyed, by the entry of Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon with the second armament into the Great 
Harbour ; which seems to haye taken place on the yery day, 
or on the second day, after the recent battle. ^ So important 
were the consequences which turned upon that postpone- 
ment of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little 
did either party think, at that moment, that it would haye 
been a mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes 
had not arriyed in time; if the ruin of the first armament 
had been actually consummated before the coming of the 
second! 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforce- 
ments at Korkyra, had crossed Uie Ionian sea yoyage of 
to the islands called Choerades on the coast of ^®°*"*" 
lapygia; where he took aboard a band of 150 nom Eor- 
Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of ^y'»- 
the natiye prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance 
was renewed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already 
in alliance with Athens, he was there reinforced with two 
triremes and three hundred darters, with which addition 
he sailed on to Thurii. Here he found himself cordially 
^relcomed; for the philo-Athenian party was in full ascend- 
ency, haying recently got the better in a yehement dissen- 
sion, and passed a sentence of banishment against their 
opponents. 2 They not only took a formal resolution to 
acknowledge the same friends and the same enemies as the 
Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 700 hoplites and 
300 darters to accompany Demosthenes, who remained there 
long enough to pass his troops in reyiew and yerify the 
completeness of each diyision. After haying held this 
review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his 
troops by land through the Thurian territory to the banks 
of the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He was 
here met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to 
their territory: upon which he marched down the river to 
the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage 
southward along the coast of Italy — touching at the various 
towns, all except the hostile Lokri.' 

• Thnoyd. vii. 42. s Thneyd. vii. 33-67. 

■ Tbncyd. rii. Sfi. 
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His entry into the harbonr of Syracuse ^ — accomplished 
Imposing in the most ostentatious trim, with decorations 
effect of^hit ^nd musical accompaniments — was no less Lm- 
the^Qreat^ posiug from' the magnitude of his forcoi than 
Harbour. critical in respect to opportunity. Taking Athe- 
nians, allies, and mercenary forces, together — ^he conducted 
73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of light 
troops of every description; archers, slingers, darters, &c., 
with other requisites for effective operation. At the sight 
of such an armament, not inferior to the first which had 
arrived under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment 
the confidence of their recent triumph, and were struck 
with dismay as well as wonder. ^ That Athens could be 
rash enougn to spare such an armament, at a moment when 
the full burst of Peloponnesian hostility was reopening 
upon her, and when Dekeleia was in course of being forti- 
fied — was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not 
to be credited unless actually seen. And probably, the 
Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenes was on 
his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of his 
armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and 
beleaguered Athenians again revived as they welcomed 
their new comrades. Thev saw themselves again masters 
Reyiyed ^7 ^^^^ ^ w®" ^ ^J ^ea; and thejr displayed 
courage of their renewed superiority by marching out of 
niant.*^^' their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 
JndiciouB near the Anapus; the Syracusans not venturing 
liv^ rwoiu- ^ engage in a general action, and merely watch- 
tion of De- ing the movement with some cavalry from the 

mosthen68. Qlympieiou. 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this 
delusive show of power, so soon as he had made himself 
master of the full state of affairs, and had compared his 
own means with those of the enemy. He found the army 
of Nikias not merely worn down with long-continued toil, 
and disheartened by previous defeat, but cdso weakened in 
a terrible degree by the marsh fever general towards the 
close of summer, in the low ground where they were en- 
camped. ^ 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied 
allies, extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and 

» Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. • Thucyd. yU. 42. ■ Thucyd. vii. 47-60. 
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general belief that theirs was the winning cause. MoreoYer, 
he felt deeply the position of Athens at home, and her need 
of all her citizens against enemies within sight of her own 
walls. But above all, he came penetrated with the deplorable 
effects which had resulted from the mistake of Nikias, in 
wasting irreparably so much precious time, and frittering 
away the first terror-striking impression of his splendid 
armament. All these considerations determined Demosthe- 
nes to act without a moment's delay, while the impression 
produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired — and to aim 
one great and decisive blow, such as might, if successful, 
make the conquest of Syracuse again probable. If this 
should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole enterprise, 
and return home with his armament forthwith. ^ 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of 
the southernmost portion of the slope of Epi- 
polss. But all along that slope from east to and plan* 
west, immediately in front or to the north of f>^ Demos- 
his position, stretched the counter-wall built by 
the Syracusans; beginning at the city- wall on the lowest 
ground, and reaching up first in a north-westerly, next in 
a westerly direction, until it joined the fort on the upper 
ground near the cliff, where the road from Euryalus down 
to Syracuse passed. The Syracusans as defenders were on 
the north side of this counter-wall; he and the Athenians 
on the south side. It was a complete bar to his progress, 
and he could not stir a step without making himself master 
of it; towards which end there were only two possible 
means — either to storm it in front, or to turn it from its 
western extremity by marching round up to the Euryalus. 
He began by trying the first method. But the wall was 
abundantly manned and vigorously defended; his battering 
machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed. 2 There remained 
only the second method — to turn the wall, ascending by 
circuitous roads to the heights of Euryalus behind it, and 
then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessaiy for this purpose — first, up 
the valley of the Anapus, visible &om the Syracusan posts 
above; next, ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and 
winding path — was so difficult, that even Demosthenes, 

» Thucyd. vii. 42. • Thucyd. vii. 43. 
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naturally sangaine, despaired of being able to force his 
Nocturnal ^^^ ^P ^^ ^® daylight, against an enemy seeing 
march'of the attack. He was therefore constrained to 
Sr™?B t attempt a ni^ht-surprisey for which, Nikias and 
•oTprise ^ his other colleagues consenting, he accordingly 
®pjp^<>*»» made preparations on the largest and most 
the Syra- effective scale. He took the command himself, 
™*i» line along with Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias 
o e enca. ^^jj^ i^fij. ^^ command within the lines) » — con- 
ducting hoplites and light troops, together with masons 
and carpenters, and all other matters necessary for es- 
tablishing a fortified post — lastly, giving orders that every 
man should carry with him provisions for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these 
preliminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was 
accomplished without any suspicion of the enemy. At the 
beginning of a moonlight night, he quitted the lines, moved 
alon^ the low ground on the left bank of the Anapus and 
parallel to that river for a considerable distance — then 
following various roads to the right, arrived at theEuryalus 
or highest pitch of Epipolse, where he found himself in the 
same track by which the Athenians in coming from Kataua 
a year and a half before — and Grylippus in coming from the 
interior of the island about ten months before — had passed, 
in order to get to the slope of Epipolse above Syracuse. 
He reached, without being discovered, the extreme Syra- 
cusan fort on the high ground — assailed it completely 
by surprise — and captured it after a feeble resistance. 
Some of the garrison within it were slain; but the greater 
part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the three for- 
tified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were placed 
one below another behind the long continuous wall,^ on the 

' Thucyd. TiL 43. Biodorua tells in his night-march will he found 

us that Demosthends took with him marked on Plan II. annexed to this 

10,000 hoplites, and 10,000 light volume. 

troops — numbers which are not at * Thucyd. vii. 43, 43. Kal (Demo- 

all to be trusted (xiii. 11). sthends) 6pu>v to icapaTtt^io|j.a tu>v 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that SupaxodUuv, <p ixwXuaav KCpiTsi^laat 

Nikias was extremely averse to the a^ac tou< 'A9T)vaiou<, &kXouv ts Sv, 

attack on Epipols: ThucydidAs xai tl sicixpaTigatii tic tu>v ts *Eici- 

notices nothing of the kind, and icoX<bv t^c avaf)datu><, -xal au9ic tou 

the assertion seems improbable. iv a^Talc aTpaTontSou, p^Siu>« &v 

The course taken by Demosthenes auTO XTj^div (ou6i 7dp 6Tto|iitlvai av 
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declivity of EpipolsB — as well as to a chosen regiment of 
six hundred Syracnsan hoplites under Hermokrat^s, ^ who 
formed a night-watch or bivouac. This reffiment hastened 
up to the rescue, but Demosthenes ana the Athenian 
vanguard, charging impetuously forward, drove them back 
in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Gylippus, and the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out 
of these positions, were at first carried back by the same 
retreating movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenes had been success- 
ful beyond all reasonable hope. He was master partial 
not only of the outer fort of the Syracusan success at 
position, but also of the extremity of their piJ^Tand' 
counter-wall which rested upon that fort: the ruinous de- 
counter-wall was no longer defensible, now that '®** ^nany. 



o^ac od€iva) ^Ktlytto ini8ea6ai t{ 
«lp«f. 

vii. 48. «al ^|i.ipa« |«.iv aouvata 
iSoxti tlvai XaOttv itpo9tXQ6vTa< xai 
iva3dvx««| Ac. 

Br. Arnold and OSller both in- 
terpret this description of Thueydi- 
dds (see their notes on this chapter, 
and Dr. Amold*8 Appendix, p. 276) 
as if Nikias, immediately that the 
Syracusan counter-wall had crossed 
his blockading line, had evacuated 
his circle and works on the slope 
of EpipolcB, and had retired down 
exclusiyely into the lower ground 
below. Dr. Thirlwall too is of the 
same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. ill. ch. 
xxvi. p. 482-484). 

This appears to me a mistake. 
What conceivable motive can be 
assigned to induce Nikias to yield 
up to the enemy so important an 
advantage? If he had once re- 
linquished the slope of Eplpolas 
to occupy exclusively the marsh 
beneath the southern cliff— Gylip- 
pns and the Syracusans would have 
taken good care that he should 
never again have mounted that 
cliff*; nor could he ever have got 
near to the icapaTei;^io|xa. The mo- 
ment when the Athenians did at 

VOL. VII. 



last abandon their fortifications 
on the slope of Epipolae (Ta &vu> 
ttixT)) is specially marked by Thu- 
cydidds afterwards— vii. 60: it was 
at the last moment of desperation, 
when the service of all was needed 
for the final maritime battle in the 
Great Harbour. Dr. Arnold (p. 375) 
misinterprets this passage, in my 
judgement, evading the direct sense 
of it. 

The words of Thucydidds, vii. 42 
— tl iicixpoTj^ffSii Ti< Tu>v xe 'Eiciico- 
Xu)v T^c dvap4aeu)c xal au9ic too 4v 
auTttlc aTpa-coicifiou — are more cor- 
rectly conceived by M. Firmin 
Didot in the note to his transla- 
tion, than by Arnold and Goller. 
The aTpatintSov here indicated does 
not mean the Athenian Circle, and 
their partially completed line of 
circumvallation on the slope of 
Epipols. It means the ground 
higher up than this, which they 
had partially occupied at first while 
building the fort of Labdalum, and 
of which they had been substantial- 
ly masters until the arrival of 
Gylippus, who had now converted 
it into a camp or oxpaTdics^ov of the 
Syracusans. 

• Diodor. xiii. U. 
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be had got on the north or Syracusan side of it — so that 
the men on the parapet, where it joined the fort, made no 
resistance and fled. Some of the Athenians even began to 
tear down the parapets, and demolish this part of the 
counter-wall; an operation of extreme importsuice, since it 
would have opened to Demosthenes a communication with 
the southern side of the counter-wall, leading directly 
towards the Athenian lines on Epipols. At any rate, his 
plan of turning the counter-wall was already carried — if he 
could only have maintained himself in his actual position, 
even without advancing farther — ^and if he could have de- 
molished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther ad- 
vance, until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils 
of a night-battle, we cannot say. But both he and his men, 
too much flushed with success to think of halting, hastened 
forward to complete their victory, and to prevent the dis- 
ordered Syracusans from again recovering a firm array. 
Unfortunately however their ardour of pursuit (as it con- 
stantly happened with Grecian hoplites^ disturbed the 
regularity of their own ranks, so that tney were not in 
condition to stand the shock of the Bcsotian hoplites, just 
emerged from their position, and marching up in steady 
and excellent order to the scene of action. The Boeotians 
charged them, and after a short resistance, broke them 
completely, forcing them to take flight. The fugitives of 
the van were thus driven back upon their own comrades 
advancing from behind — still under the impression of suc- 
cess — ignorant of what had passed in front — and themselves 
urged on by the fresh troops closing up in th^ir rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became One 
BiBorder of scene of clamouT and confusion, wherein there 
the Athe- ^as neither command nor obedience, nor could 
great loss any one discern what was passing. The light of 
fl^ ht* *^® moon rendered objects and figures generally j 

^ ' visible, without being sufficient to discriminate 

friend from foe. The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon 
their comrades, were in many cases mistaken for enemies | 
and slain. The Syracusans and Boeotians, shouting aloud ! 
and pursuing their advantage, became intermingled ^ith 1 
the foremost Athenians, and l)oth armies thus grouped into I 
knots which only distinguished each other by mutual demand { 
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of the watchword. That test also soon failed, since each 
party got acquainted with the watchword of the other — 
especially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
was the greatest, hecame well-known to the Syracusans, who 
kept together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the 
paean or war-shout, on both sides, was remarkable. The 
Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, Korkyra, and 
other places) raised a paean not distinguishable from that 
of the Syracusans: accordingly their shout struck terror 
into the Athenians themselves, who fancied that they had 
enemies in their own rear and centre. Such disorder and 
panic presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had ascended: 
but these roads were found too narrow for terrified fu- 
gitives, and many of them threw away their arms in order 
to scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
perished. Even of those who safely effected their descent 
into the plsun below, many (especially the new-comers be- 
longing to the armament of Demosthenes) lost their way 
throng ignorance, and were cut off the next day by the 
Byracusan horse. With terrible loss of numbers, and broken 
spirit, the Athenians at length found shelter within their 
own lines. Their loss of arms was even greater than that 
of men, from the throwing away of shields by those soldiers 
who leaped the cliff. ^ 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one 
upon the road to Epipolse, the other upon the ^^^^^ 
exact and critical spot where the Bceotians had gpirita, and 
first withstood and first repelled the enemy. By renewed 
a victory, so unexpected and overwhelming, their piSr"/* * 
feelings were restored to the same pitch of con- **»e Syra- 
fidence which had animated them before the 
arrival of Demosthenes. Again now masters of the field, 
they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament; to which end, however, 
it was thought necessary to obtain additional reinforce- 
ments, and Gylippus went in person with this commission 
to the various cities of Sicily — while Sikanus with fifteen 
triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then understood 
to be wavering, and in a political crisis. ^ 

* Thncyd. yii. 44, 45. of slain was 2000. Diodonis giref 

» Thncyd. vii. 46. Plutarch (Ni- it at 2500 (xiii. 11). Thucydid«s 
klas, c. 21) states that the number does not state it at all. 

T. 2 
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During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals 
D libera- w®re left to moum their recent reverse, and to 
tion and discuss the exigences of their untoward position. 
different r£}^Q whole armament was now full of discouraff e- 

opinions of a j • • j.* j. x i» ® 

the Athe- ment and weariness; impatient to escape from a 
nian gene- scene where fever daily thinned their numbers^ 
'*^"* and where they seemed destined to nothing but 

dishonour. Such painful evidences of increasing disorganiza* 
tion only made Demosthenes more strenuous in enn>rcing 
the resolution which he had taken before the attack on 
Epipolae. He had done his best to strike one decisive blow : 
the chances of war had turned out against him, and inflicted 
a humiliating defeat; he now therefore insisted on re- 
linquishing the whole enterprise and returning home forfh- 
with. The season was yet favourable for the voyage (it 
seems to have been the beginning of August), while the 
triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them 
masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to 
waste more time and money in staying to carry on war 
against Syracuse, which they could not now hope to subdue ; 
especially when Athens had so much need of them all at 
home, against the garrison of Dekeleia. ^ 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded 
Demosthe- ^y Eurymedon, was peremptorily opposed by 
nds insists Nikias; who contended, nrst, that their present 
on depart- distress and the unpromising chances for the 
Sicily— Ni- future, though he admitted the full reality of 
kias op- both, ought not nevertheless to be publicly 
poses m. ppQciaimed. A formal resolution to retire,passed 
' in the presence of so many persons, would inevitably be- 
come known to the enemy, and therefore could never be 
executed with silence and secrecy ^ — as such a resolution 

These two authors probably both XaQstv y&p ftv, 61:6x6 pouXotvxo, touto 

copied from some common author- icoiouvxec icoXXcp ^ttov. 

ity, not Thuoydiddi; perhaps It seems probable that some of 

Philistus. the taxiarchs and trierarohs were 

' Thucyd. Til. 47. present at this deliberation, as we 

* Thucyd. Tii. 48. *0 8i Ntxlac find in another case afterwards, 

iv6)&iCs (Aiv xal a6T6c nov7)pd a^tuv c. 60. Possibly Demosthends might 

xa icpd7|j.axa tlvai, x(j} Si X6y(}> o6x even desire that they should be 

iPo6Xtxo a6xdc dvOtvi] anoSetxvuvat, present, as witnesses respecting 

06$' ifAfttvcbc a^ac '■{'Y)(piCo(jLavou< the feeling of the army ; and also 

(texoc TCoXXwv xi^v d(vaxu>p7]oiv xoT« as supporters, if the matter came 

noXe|&toi< xaxafYiXxouc f^T^^'^*^' afterwards to be debated in the 
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ought to be. But farthermore, he (Nikias) took a decided 
objection to the resolution itself. He would never consent 
to carry back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to do so. Sure he was, that the Athenian people 
would never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted 
to the public assembly at home, the conduct of the generals 
would DO judged, not by persons who had been at Syracuse 
and comisant of the actual facts, but by hearers who would 
learn sSl that they knew from the artful speeches of crimi- 
native orators. Even the citizens actually serving — ^though 
now loud in cries of suffering, and impatient to set home 
— ^would alter their tone when they were safe in the public 
assembly; and would turn round to denounce their generals 
as having been bribed to bring away the army. Speaking 
his own personal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of 
his countrymen to expose himself to the danger of thus 
perishing under a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. 
Sooner would he incur any extremity of risk from the 
enemy. 1 It must be recollected too (he added) that if their 
affairs were now bad, those of Syracuse were as bad, and 
even worse. For more than a year, the war had been im- 
posing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, in subsistence 
for foreign allies as well as in keeping up outlying posts — so 
that they had already spent 2000 talents, besides heavy 
debts contracted and not paid. They could not continue 
in this course longer; yet the suspension of their payments 
would at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. 
The cost of the war (to which Demosthenes had alluded as 
a reason for retumlug home) could be much better borne 
by Athens; while a little farther pressure would utterly 
break down the Syracusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised 
to remain where they were and continue the siege; 2 the 
more so as their fleet had now become unquestionably the 
superior. 

public assembly at Athens. It is because it can hardly be construed 

to this fact that the words ifjifavux except either with iicoXioGai or 

(ttTot icoXXd>v seem to allude. with aOxdc ^t: for Kikias could 

' Thncyd. vii. 48. O&xouv ()o6Xta- not run any risk of perishing 

Oai adT6c Y*> intoTdfitvoc x&c 'A9i)- separately by the bands of the 

valtuv 96att<, ixl alffXP? 7* "^"^W enemy^unless we are to ascribe 

xa\ d8Uu>< On' 'AOvjvaUjDv anoXiaQai, to him an absurd rhodomontade 

fioXXov ^ 6ic6 Tu>v icoXt|j.iu)v, si 8tt, quite foreign to his character. 

xiv8uvs69a< TOUTO iea9tiv, ISI(k. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22., 

The situation of the last word * Thucyd. vii. 48. Tpl^civ oOv iin 

Ulf in this sentence is perplexing, XP^^^^ icpoaxaBijiiiivouc^ &c. 
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Both Demosthenes and Eurymedon protested in the 
_ ^^j^^_ strongest language against the proposition of 



nesTnsiBts Nikias. Especially they treated the plan of 
at least on remaining in the Great Harbour as fraught 
oa?^of the with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on 
H^^b* qnittinff this position without a moment's delay, 

ar our. Jjven admitting (for argument) the scruples of 
Nikias against abandoning the Syracusan war without 
formal authority from home, they still urged an immediate 
transfer of their camp from the Great Harbour to Thapsus 
orKatana. At either of these stations they could prosecute 
operations against Syracuse, with all the advantage of a 
wider range of country for supplies, a healthier spot, and 
above all of an open sea, which was absolutely indispensable 
to the naval tactics of Athenians; escaping from that narrow 
basin which condemned them to inferiority even on their 
own proper element. At all events to remove, and remove 
forthwith, out of the Great Harbour — such was the pressing 
requisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. i 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the 
actual position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to 
consent. He insisted on remaining as they were; — and it 
appears that Menander and Euthydemus ^ (colleagues named 
Nikias re- by the assembly at home before the departure 
o*if e *t ^^® second armament) must have voted under 

such re- the influence of his authority; whereby the 
movai. majority became on his side. Nothing less than 

being in a minority, probably, would have induced Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon to submit — on a point of such 
transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained 
The ^arina- without quitting the Harbour, yet apparently 
mafns'in ^l^i^© inactive, during a period which cannot 
the Great have been less than between three weeks and a 
Either* act- ^^^*^> Until Gylippus returned to Syracuse 
ing nor re- with fresh reinforcements. Throughout the 
tiring. army, hope of success appears to have vanished, 

while anxiety for return had oecome general. The 

• Thucyd. vii. 49. '0 6i AyjfjiOffQs- |«.ivtiv, dXX' Sxt xAx***^* ^^^ 

vTic nepl |xev tou ic p09xa8^99ai xal (i^) ftiXXtiv i^avlvTaaQai. 

o68' 6itu)aoov tveSiyeto— to ti Kal 4 E^pufJieStuv aOtqi touto Ewvij- 

SofiLitav «lzeiv, o63evi Tpdicy oi jopsoev. 

itpif) dpsffxeiv ev t4> a'iTwixi * Thucyd. vii. 69; Diodor. xiii. 12. 
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opinioDS of Demoethends and Eurymedon were doubtless 
well-known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never came. Nikias obstinately refused to ffive them, 
during the whole of this fatal interval; which mun^ed the 
army into the abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their 
aggressive enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many 
persons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose 
to reveal. Even Thucydides thinks i£at he was misled by 
that party in Syracuse, with whom he had always kept 
up a secret correspondence, (seemingly apart from ms 
colleagues,) and who still urged him, by special messages, 
not to go away; assuring him that Syracuse could not 
possibly go on longer. Without fully tnisting these inti- 
mations, he could not bring himself to act against them. 
He therefore hung back from day to day, refusing to pro- 
nounce the decisive word.i 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so 
inexplicable as his guilty fatuity — for we can infatnAtion 
call it by no lighter name, seeing that it involved ^' Nikias. 
all the brave men around him in one common ruin with 
himself— at the present critical juncture. How can we 
suppose him to have really believed that the Syracusans, 
now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus was 
gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down 
and be unable to carry on the war? Childish as such cre- 
dulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit 
it as real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all 
the pressing motives for departure; motives, enforced by 
discerning colleagues as weU as by the complaints of the 
army, and brought home to his own observation by the 

■ Thnoyd. vii. 48. *A iiciaxi- reBpecting a reyolt of the slaves 

|ttvo<, T^ |i.iv 2p7<p iti in' or rilleins (oUixai) at Syraouse 

apifiTtp.a l^tuv xal Siaaxoicwv during the Athenian siege, under 

dvei^Ci Tip ifA^avti xdTs X6y(p a leader named Sosikratfis— a revolt 

o6« i9T) dniEt^v TT)v axpattdv. suppressed by the stratagem of 

The insignificance of the party Hermokratds. That various at- 

in Syracuse which corresponded tempts of this sort took plaoo at 

with Nikias may be reasonably Syracuse during these two trying 

inferred ftom Thucyd. vii. 56. It years, is by no means improbable, 

consisted in part of those Leon- In fact, it is difAcult to understand 

tines who had been incorporated how the numerous predial slaves 

into the Syracusan citisenship were kept in order during the 

(Diodor. xiii. 18). great pressure and danger, prior 

Polysenus (i. 43, 1) has a tale to the coming of Qylippns. 
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experience of the late naval defeat. At any rate, it served 
as an excuse for that fatal weakness of his character which 
made him incapable of taking resolutions founded on pro- 
spective calculations, and chamed him to his actual position 
until he was driven to act by immment necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, 
which counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The 
other generals think with satisfaction of going back to 
their country, and rescuing the force which yet remained, 
even under circumstances of disappointment and failure. 
Not so Nikias: he knows too well the reception which he 
had deserved, and which might possibly be in store for 
him. Avowedly indeed, he anticipates reproach &om the 
Athenians against the generals, but only unmerited 
reproach, on the special ground of bringing away the army 
without orders from home; — adding some harsh criticisms 
upon the injustice of the popular judgment and the perfidy 
of his own soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark 
that Demosthenes and Eurymedon, though as much res- 
ponsible as he was for this decision, had no such fear of 
popular injustice; or if they had, saw clearly that the obli- 
gation of braving it was here imperative. And in the next 
place, no man ever had so little reason to complain of the 
popular judgement as Nikias. The mistakes of the people 
m regard to him had always been those of indulgence, over- 
esteem, and over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well 
that he would have more to answer for at Athens than the 
simple fact of sanctioning retreat under existing circumstan- 
ces. He could notbutremember the pride and sanguine hopes 
under which he had originally conducted the expedition out 
of PeirsBUS, contrasted with the miserable sequel and igno- 
minious close, — even if the account had been now closed, 
without worse. He could not but be conscious, more or 
less, how much of all this was owing to his ownmisjudge- 
ment; and under such impressions, the idea of meeting the 
free criticisms and scrutiny of his fellow citizens (even 
putting aside the chance of judicial trial) must have been 
msupportably humiliating. To Nikias, — a perfectly brave 
man, and suffering withal under an incurable disease, — life 
at Athens had neither charm nor honour left. Hence, as 
much as from any other reason, he was induced to withhold 
the order for departure; clinging to the hope that some 
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unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up — and yielding 
to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the 
interior of Syracuse. * 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolae^^ 
Gylippus and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse, increase of 
The latter had been unsuccessful at Agrigentum, force and 
where the philo-Syracusan party had been sent f^ Syracuse 
into banishment before his arrival; but Qylippus -Nikias at 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian ienta^o****^' 
Greeks, together with those Peloponnesian retreat, 
hoplites who had started from Cape Taenarus J^J^^^prf. 
in the early spring, and who had made their vateiy cir- 
way from Kyren^ first along the coast of Africa o'li**®^.. 
and then across to Selinus. Such increase of strength im- 
mediately determined the Syracusans to resume tne ag- 
gressive, both by land and by sea. In the Athenians, as 
they saw the new allies marching in over Epipolse, it pro- 
duced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter regret 



that they had not adopted the proposition of departing 
immediately after the battle of Epipolse, when Demos- 
thenes first proposed it. The late interval of lingering 
hopeless inaction with continued sickness, had farther 
weakened their strength, and Demosthenes now again 
pressed the resolution for immediate departure. What- 
ever fancies Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan 
embarrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylip- 
pus ; nor did he venture to persist in his former peremptory 
opposition — though even now he seems to have assentea 
against his own conviction. ^ He however insisted with 
good reason, that no formal or public vote should be taken 
on the occasion — ^but that the order should be circulated 
through the camp, as privately as possible, to be ready for de- 
parture at a given signal. Intimation was sent to Katana that 

> Thueyd. yii. 49. 'AvtiXiYovxoc * This interval may be inferred 

Sft TOO Nixlou, Sxvo< TIC xal |AiXXi)atc (see Bodvell, Ann. Thueyd. vii. 

ivCYiveTo, xai ^[j^cl Oicdvoia ijliq xt xal 60) from the state of the moon at 

icXiov el8u>c 6 Nixla< loxup^CiQTat. the time of the battle of Epipolee, 

The language of Justin respect- compared with the subsequent 

ing this proceeding is just and eclipse. 

discriminating— i^icias, sen pudore ' Thueyd. yii. 50. <!)« a5TOi<o68i 

male acts rei, seu metu destitutsB 6 Ntxlac ixt 6|&olu)< fivavxiou- 

spei oiyium, seu impellente fato, xo, Ac. Biodor. xiii. 13. *0 NixUc 

manere contendit" (Justin, ir. 6). ^vaYxiaGv) aufx^op^'^^i ^c* 
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the armament was on the point of coming away — with orders 
to forward no farther supplies. ^ 

This plan was proceeding successfully: the ships were 
Eclipse of made ready — umm of the property of the army 
Ath™?*'^'" ^^^ already been conveyed aboard without 
retreat awakening the suspicion of the enemy — the 

postponed, signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing 
mominff — and within a few hours, this fated armament 
would have found itself clear of the harbour, with com- 
paratively small loss 2 — ^when the Gods themselves (I speak 
in the language and feelings of the Athenian camp) inter- 
fered to forbid its departure. On the very night before 
(the 27th August, 413 b.c.) — which was full moon — the 
moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, impressive to the 
Athenians at aU times, was doubly so under their present 
despondency, and many of them construed it as a divine 

Erohibition against departure until a certain time should 
ave elapsed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off the 
effect. Thev made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues; but their interference was super- 
fluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected than 
any one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that 
the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full 
circle of the moon, should have passed over.^ And Nikias 
took upon himself to announce, that until after the interval 
indicated by them, he would not permit even any discussion 
or proposition on the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made 
Eclipses his own was a sentence of death to the Athenian 
considered army : yet it went along with the general feeling, 
differently and was obeyed without hesitation. Even Demos- 
tateipreted thenes, though if he had commanded alone, he 
of**Phiioi might have tried to overrule it — found himself 
chorus. compelled to yield. Yet according to Philochorus 

(himself a professional diviner, skilful in construing the 

> Thacyd. rii. 60. 184)— speaking with reference to 

* Diodor. xlii. 12. 01 atpaTKbxat an observer in Sicily. 

ra 9xe6i) ivexiSsvTO, Ac. Plutarch, ThucydidAs states that Nikias 

Nikias, c. 23. adopted the injunction of the 

* The moon was totally eclipsed prophets, to tarry thriee nine days 
on this night, August 27, 413 b.o., (vii. 60). Biodorus says three days, 
firom S7 minutes past 9 to 34 Plutarch intimates that Nikias 
minutes past 10 p.k. (Wurm, De went beyond the injunction of the 
Ponderib. Gnscor. sect. zciy. p. prophets^ who only insisted on 
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religious meaning of events); it was a decision decidedly 
wrong; that is, wrong according to the canonical principles 
of divination. To men planning escape or any other opera- 
tion requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, 
as hiding li^ht and producing darkness, was (he affirmed) 
an encouraging siffn, and ougnt to have made the Athe- 
nians even more wuling and forward in quitting the harbour. 
We are told, too, that Nikias had recently lost by death 
Stilbides, the ablest prophet in his service; and that he 
was thus forced to have recourse to prophets of inferior 
ability, i His piety left no means untried of appeasing the 
gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expiatory ceremonies, con- 
tinued until the necessity of actual conflict arrived. > 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably inter- 
cepting the Athenian departure, was the direct, though 
unintended consequence, of the delay previously caused by 
Nikias. We cannot doubt, however, that, when the eclipse 
first happened, he regarded it as a sign confirmatory of the 
opinion which he had himself before delivered, and that he 
congratulated himself upon having so long resisted the 
proposition for going away. Let us add, that all those 
Athenians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses as 
signs from heaven oi calamity about to come, would find 
themselves strengthened in that belief by the unparalleled 
woes even now impending over this unhappy army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and 
victorious, put on the eclipse, we are not told. Benewed 
But they knew well how to interpret the fact, Jj**g^"^°' 
which speedily came to their knowledge, that cuBana— 
the Athenians had fully resolved to make a fur- fv '® l^h ^ 
tive escape, and had only been prevented by the nian fleet 
eclipse. Such a resolution, amounting to an un- {j^ *J® ^ 
equivocal confession of helplessness, emboldened bour. " 

three days, while he resolved on ziii. 12; Thncyd. yii. 50. Stilbidds 

remaining for an entire lunar period was eminent in his profession of 

(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). a prophet: see Aristophan. Pac. 

I follow the statement of Thu- 1029, with the citations firom 

eydidds: there is no reason to Eupolis and Pbiloohorus in the 

believe that Nikias would lengthen Scholia. 

the time beyond what the prophets Compare the description of the 

prescrihed. effect produced by the eclipse of 

The erroneous statement respect- the sun at Thebes, immediately 

Ing this memorable event, in so re- prior to the last expedition of 

spectable an author as Polybius, is Pelopidas into Thessaly (Plutarch, 

not a little surprising (Polyb.ix. 19). Pelopidas, c. 81). 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22 ; Diodor. * Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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the Syracusans yet farther,* to crush them as they 
were in the harbour, and never to permit them to 
occupy even any other post in Sicily. Accordingly Grylippus 
caused his triremes to oe manned and practised for several 
days: he then drew out his land-force, and made a demon- 
stration of no great significance against the Athenian lines. 
On the morrow, he brought out all his forces, both land 
and naval; with the former of which he beset the Athenian 
lines, while the fleet, 76 triremes in number, was directed 
to sail up to the Athenian naval station. The Athenian 
fleet, 86 triremes strong, sailed out to meet it, and a close^ 
general, and desperate action took place. The fortune of 
Athens had fled. The Syracusans flrst beat the centre 
division of the Athenians; next, the right division under 
Eurymedon, who in attempting an evolution to outflank 
the enemy's left, forgot those narrow limits of the harbour 
which were at every turn the riiin of the Athenian mariner 
— neared the land too much — and was pinned up against it, 
in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of the 
Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division destroyed: 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and 
driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own 
P t* 1 c- station. Most of them were forced ashore or 
cess ashore grounded on points without those limits; upon 
against which Gylippus marched down his land-force to 
y ippus. ^^^ water's edge, in order to prevent the retreat 
of the crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in 
hauling off the ships as prizes. His march however was so 
hurried and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on 
guard at the flank of the Athenian station, sallied out 
against them as they approached, beat the foremost of 
them, and drove them away from the shore into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their 
aid; but the Athenians also, anxious above all things for 
the protection of their ships, came forth in greater num- 
bers; and a general battle ensued in which the latter were 
victorious. Though they did not inflict much loss upon the 
enemy, yet they saved most of their own triremes which 
had been driven ashore, together with the crews — and car- 
ried them into the naval station. Except for this success 
on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been de- 
stroyed : as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen 
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triremes were lost, all their crews being slain. This was 
probably the division of Eurypaedon, which having been 
driven ashore in the recess of Daskon, was too far on from 
the Athenian station to receive any land assistance. As the 
Athenians werehauling in their disabled triremes, the Syra- 
cusans made a last effort to destroy them by means of a 
fireship, for which the wind happened to be favourable. 
But the Athenians found means to prevent her approach, 
and to extinguish the flames. ^ 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on 
her own element — gained with inferior numbers The Syra- 
— gained even over the fresh, and yet formidable cusans de- 
fleet recently brought by Demosthenes. It told Mo^np"* 
but too plainly on which side the superiority the mouth 
now lay — how well the Syracusans had organized bout *and'" 
their naval strength for the specialties of their destroy or 
own harbour — how ruinous had been the folly ^hou* **^* 
of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen im- Athenian 
prisoned within that petty and unwholesome *'™*°^®'**- 
lake, where land and water alike did the work of their 
enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, but belied 
all their past experience, and utterly confounded them. 
Sickness of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost in their minds: yet 
it is remarkable that we hear of no complaints against Nikias 
separately. 2 But repentance came too late. The Syracusans, 
fully alive to the importance of their victory, sailed round 
the harbour in triumph as again their own, 3 and already 
looked on the enemy within it as their prisoners. They 
determined to close up and guard the mouth of it, from 
Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no farther liberty 
of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the 
contest was now widened, and the value of the Large 
stake before them enhanced. It was not merely jjj^^ oj[_ 
to rescue their own city from siege, nor even to cusans'*" 
repel and destroy the besieging army, that they against the 
were now contending. It was to extinguish the Athens- 
entire power of Athens, and liberate the half of new hazards 
Greece from dependence ; for Athens could never ?o Endanger 
be expected to survive so terrific a loss as that that power. 

« Thnc. vii. 62, 53 ; Diod, xiii. 13. pdtXoYo? aitoi? ftiY«« ^''i ''O^^ 8i 

• Thucyd. vii. 55. Ot fxev 'A9r)vaioi (jielCtuv Iti t^c axpaxela? 6 fjisTifjLsXo?. 

iv r.avTi 6r) oQujjilotc ^aav, xai 6 ita- » Thucyd. vii. 66. 01 5i 2upax6- 
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of the entire double armament before Syracuse. * The Syra- 
cusans exulted in the thought that this great achievement 
would be theirs; that their city was the field, and their navy 
the chief instrument, of victory; a lasting source of glory to 
them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even 
in those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they re- 
flected on the FanoHellenic importance which the siege of 
Syracuse had now acquired, and when they counted up the 
number and variety of Greek warriors who were now 
fighting, on one side or the other, between EuryMus and 
Flemmyrium. With the exception of the great struggle be- 
tween Athens and the Peloponnesian confederacy, never 
before had combatants so many and so miscellaneous been 
engaged under the same banners. Qreeks continental and 
Vast num. insular — Ionic, Doric, and ^olic — autonomous 
mfoeu^- *^^ dependent — volunteers and mercenaries — 
neons ori- from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in 
c^'^'b^V^t *^® '^^s^ — were all here to be found; and not 
now ° merely Greeks, but also the barbaric Sikels, 
fi" htfn * for Egestseans, Tyrrhenians, and lapygians. If the 
o? aga&st^' LacedsBmonians,Corinthians, and Boeotians, were 
Syracuse, fighting on the side of Syracuse — the Argeians 
and Mantineians, not to mention the great insular cities, 
stood in arms against her. The jumble of kinship among 
the combatants on both sides, as well as the cross action of 
different local antipathies, is put in lively antithesis by 
ThucydidSs.2 But amidst so vast an assembled number, of 
which they were the chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre 
of combination — the Syracusans might well feel a sense of 
personal aggrandisement, and a consciousness of the great 
blow which they were about to strike, sufficient to exalt 
them for the time above the level even of their great Dorian 
chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to 
The Syra- close up the mouth of the Great Harbour, which 
cusans was nearly one mile broad, with vessels of every 

the°mouth description — triremes, traders, boats, &c. — 
of the har- anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
°"' together. 3 They at the same time prepared their 

naval force with redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle 

•lOi t6v Tt Xi]ji8va tOOuc icapenXtov * Thncyd. yii. 67, 68. 
d8eu)c, &c. > Thucyd. yii. 69 ; Biodor. xiii. 14. 

' Thucyd. vii. 66. 
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which they knew to be coming. They then awaited the 
efforts of the Athenians, wlio watched their proceedings 
with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal 
officers to deliberate what was to be done. As The Athe- 
they had few provisions remaining, and had ^lans re- 
counter-ordered their farther supplies, some totct their 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; ^^7 ont- 
and the only point in debate was, whether they So*n8*^ade 
should bum their fleet and retire by land, or *y tiie gene, 
make a fresh maritime exertion to break out of '^^"' 
the harbour. Such had been the impression left by the 
recent sea-flght, that many in the camp leaned to the 
former scheme.^ But the generals resolved upon first 
trying the latter, and exhausted all their combinations to 
give to it the greatest possible effect. They now evacuated 
the upper portion of their lines, both on the higher ground 
of EpipolsB, and even on the lower ground, such portion 
as was nearest to the southern cliff; confining themselves 
to a limited fortified space close to the shore, just adequate 
for their sick, their wounded, and their stores; in order to 
spare the necessity for a large garrison to defend them, 
and thus leave nearly their whole force disposable for sea^ 
service. They then made ready every trireme in the station, 
which could be rendered ever so imperfectly seaworthy, 
constraining every fit man to serve aboard them, without 
distinction of age, rank, or country. The triremes were 
manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites as well as 
bowmen and darters — the latter mostly Akamanians; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to 
board the enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished 
with grappling-irons to detain the enemy's ship immediate- 
ly after the moment of collision, in order tnat it might 
not be withdrawn and the collision repeated, with all its 
injurious effects arising from the strength and massiveness 
of the Syracusan epotids. The best consultation was held 
with the steersmen as to arrangement and manoeuvres of 
every trireme, and no precaution omitted which the scanty 
means at hand allowed. In the well-known impossibility 
of obtaining new provisions, every man was anxious to 
hurry on the struggle. 2 But Nikias, as he mustered them 
on the shore immediately before going aboard, saw but 

' Plutarch, Nikias, 0. 24. * Thucyd. yii. 60. 
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too plainly that it was the mere stress of desperation which 
impelled tnem; that the elasticity, the disciplined confidence, 
the maritime pride, habitual to the Athenians on shipboard 
— was extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations 
Exhort*- unusually emphatic and impressive. "BecoUect 
«onB of Ni- (he said) that you too, not less than the Syra- 
puuing the cusans, are now fighting for your own safety 
crews and for your country; for it is only by victory 

aboard* ^ ^.j^^ coming struggle that any of you can ever 
hope to see his country again. Yield not to despair like 
raw recruits after a first defeat: you, Athenians and allies, 
familiar with the unexpected revolutions of war, will hope 
now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight with a spirit 
worthy of the great force which you see here around jovl. 
We generals have now made effective provision against 
our two great disadvantages — the narrow circuit of the 
harbour, and the thickness of the enemy's prows. ^ Sad as 
the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our Athenian 
skill and tactics, and have prepared to fight under the 
conditions forced upon us by the enemy — a land battle on 
shipboard. 2 It will be for you to conquer in this last 
desperate struggle, where there is no friendly shore to 
receive you if you give way. You, hoplites on the deck, 
as soon as you have the enemy's trireme in contact, keep 
him fast, and relax not until you have swept away his 
hoplites and mastered his deck. Yon, seamen and rowers, 
must yet keep up your courage, in spite of this sad failure 
in our means, and subversion of our tactics. You are 
better defended on deck above, and you have more triremes 
to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such of you as are 
not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the valuable 
privileges which you have hitherto enjoyed from serving 
in the navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you 
have been reputed and treated as such: you have acquired 
our dialect, you have copied our habits, and have thus 
enjoyed the admiration, the imposing station, and the 
security, arising from our great empire. ^ Partaking as 

' Thuoyd. vii. <t2. *A 8e dptuYa Sy) i^vaYxda(uOa, (uats icsCofiaxsTv 

ivslSofjLSv 8icl T^ TOO XifjLtvo^ 9Tev6- dn6 tu>v vtu)v, xal t6 (i.iQTe aOxou; 

Tif)Ti npo; t6v (xiXXovTa S^Xov xu>v dvaxpo6toOai, fiiQTtixsivouci^V; (b^e- 

vtu>v iasaBai, &o. Xi|tov falvtxai. 

• Thucyd. vii. 62. *E« toOto jAp * Thuoyd. vii. 68. Toi« H vaOxaic 
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you do freely in the benefits of that empire, do not now 
betray it to these Sicilians and Corinthians whom you have 
80 often beaten. For such of you as are Athenians, I 
again remind you that Athens has neither fresh triremes, 
nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. Unless you 
are now victorious, her enemies near home will find her 
defenceless; and our countrymen there will become slaves 
to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man 
of you, that you now going aboard here are the aU of 
Athens — her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, 
and her splendid name. ^ Bear up then and conquer, every 
man with his best mettle, in this one last struggle — for 
Athens as well as yourselves, and on an occasion which 
will never return." 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten 
months before by Nikias to the people of A^ony of 
Athens, we were compelled to remark, that the Nikias -his 
greater part of it was the bitterest condemnation encourage 
of his own previous policy as commander — so theoffloeri. 
we are here carried back, when we find him striving to 
palliate the ruinous effects of that confined space of water 
which paralysed the Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate 
improvidence in forbidding the egress of the fleet when 



icapatvu); xal iv Tip 06x9 TtpSs xal 

(popoic iyav .... ixeivTjv te tt)v 
v)dov7)v tv6ufi.tia6ai, u>c a^^oi evTi 
Si3ou>9a98ai, ol xiuDc 'AOTjvatot 
vo|i.iC6|i.tvoi xal (iiT) ovt8< 

xal TU>v Tp6icu>v t^ (xtfxi^oet i9au(jt,d- 
^eoOt xatdi TVjv *EXXd5a, xal t^c 
«PX^« T^c i])jLeTipac o6x IXoaoov xaxo 
to tbcpsXtloGai', Sc tt xb 9o[)8p6vTovc 
t>itTjx6oi« xal xh ftT) ASixeisOai noX(> 
«Xtlov> {*«T«tx«T«, ware xoivojvol |i.6- 

{ixai«u< aoxrjv vov |it) xaxairpoBlSoTe, 
Ac. 

Dr. Arnold, (together with Goller 
and Poppo), following the Scho- 
liast, explain these words as having 
particular reference to the metics 
in the Athenian naval service. But 
I cannot think this correct. All 
persons in that service— who were 

VOL. VII. 



freemen, hut jet not citizens of 
Athens— are here designated ; part- 
ly metics, doubtless, but partly also 
citizens of the islands and de- 
pendent allies— the ^ivoi vaupdxai 
alluded to by the Oorinthians and 
by Periklds at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 121- 
143) as the u>vT)xi) S6va{iic {taXXov ^ 
olxsia of Athens. Without doubt 
there were numerous foreign sea- 
men in the warlike navy of Athens, 
who derived great consideration 
as well as profit from the service, 
and often passed themselves off for 
Athenian citizens when they really 
were not so. 

» Thucyd. vii. 64. '0x1 ol iv talc 
vaooU 6pL(ov vuv io6]jievoi, xal iciCot 
xoT< 'ABT)valoi« slot xal v^sc, xal i] 
UTC6Xotiioc icoXic, xal t6 {tiya 6vo|«.a 
xu)v 'A9t)vu>v . . . 
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insisted on by DemosthenSs. His hearers probably were 
too much absorbed with the terrible present, to revert to 
irremediable mistakes of the past. Immediately on the 
conclusion of his touching address, the order was given to 
go aboard, and the seamen took their places. But when 
the triremes were fully manned, and the trierarchs, after 
BUperintendinff the embarkation, were themselves about to 
enter and pusn off — the agony of Nikias was too great to 
be repressed. Feeling more keenly than any man the 
intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present 
condition — he still thought that he had not said enough 
for the occasion. He now renewed his appeal personallY 
to the trierarchs, — all of them citizens of rank and wealth 
at Athens. They were all familiarly known to him, and 
he addressed himself to every man separately by his own 
name, his father's name, and his tribe — adjuring him by 
the deepest and most solemn motives which couH * touch 
the human feelings. Some he reminded of their own pre- 
vious glories, others of the achievements of illustrious 
ancestors, imploring them not to dishonour or betray these 
precious titles: to all alike he recalled the charm of their 
beloved country, with its full political freedom and its 
unconstrainjed licence of individual agency to every man: 
to all alike he appealed in the names of their wives, their 
children, and their paternal gods. He cared not for l^eing 
suspected of trenching upon the common-places of rhetoric : 
he caught at every topic which could touch the inmost 
affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom he was sending forth 
to this desperate venture. He at length constrained 
himself to leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he 
ought to say more — and proceeded to marshal the land- 
force for the defence of the lines, as well as along the shore 
where they might render as much service and as much 
encouragement as possible to the combatants on shipboard. > 
Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very 
Bold and Opposite the burning words uttered, on the sea- 
animated board of the Syracusan station, as the leaders 
Gyifppusto were mustering their men immediately before 
the Syra- embarkation. They had been apprised of the 
onsan fleet, grappiii^g irons now about to be employed by 

> See the striking chapter of style of Biodoms (xiii. 16) becomes 
Thucyd. ylL 69. Eyen the tame animated in describing this scene. 
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the Athenians, and had guarded against them in part by 
stretching hides along their bows, so that the "iron-hand" 
might slip off without acquiring any hold. The preparatory 
movements even within the Athenian station being perfectly 
visible, Glylippus sent the fleet out with the usual prefatory 
harangue. He complimented them on the ffreat achieve- 
ments which they had already performed in breaking down 
the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible. * He 
reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a 
last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, under- 
taken without confidence in themselves, and under the~ 
necessity of throwing aside all their own tactics in order 
to copy feebly those of the Syracusans.^ He called upon 
them to recollect the destructive purposes which the in- 
vaders had brought with them against Syracuse, to inflict 
with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon this half- 
ruined armament, and to taste the delight of satiating a 
legitimate revenge.' 

TheSyracusan fleet — 76 triremes strong, as in .the last 
battle — was the first to put off from shore; g ,^^g^^ 
Pythen with the Corinthians in the centre, awang'-*'^ 
Sikanus and Agatharchus on the wings. A 5^;?*^-^??" 
certain proportion of them were placed near Great Har- 
the mouth of the harbour, in order to guard the '^^J^u ^j'/™" 
barrier; while the rest were distributed around JSpu! °* 
the harbour, in order to attack the Athenians iat»oj sur- 
from different sides as soon as they should '°'*° ^^^ 
approach. Moreover the surface of the harbour swarmed 
with the light craft of the Syracusans, in many of which 
embarked youthful volunteers, sons of the best families in 
the city; 4 boats of no mean service during the battle, saving 



■ Thnoyd. yii 96, 

« Thnoyd. vii. 66, 67. 

' Thnoyd. Tii. 68. icp6< o&v dta^iav 
T« T0ta6tv)v .... 6p7|) icp09|il^u)fi.tv, 
xal vo|jLlau>|ACv S|Aa (jitv vo(i.i)fcU>TaTov 
■Ivai icp6c toi>c svavxiou^, ot &v u>c 
inl Tt|i,u>plf Tou icpooittoivTOc Stxaitb- 
owotv dicoicXiioai tijc Y^^M-'^lc t6 
6u|M6fMvov, S|*a hk txOpot>< d|t6va96ai 
ftTTtvi}a6(Uvov 4|*iv, %a{ (t6 Xt76(uv6v 
«ou) ^lOTov tlvai. 

This pl'ain and undisgnised in- 
Tooation of the angry and revenge- 



fnl pasBions ihonld bo noticed, 
as a mark of character and manners. 
« Diodoms, xiii. U. Plutarch has 
a similar statement, in reference 
to the preyions battle : but I think 
he must have confused one battle 
with the other— for his account can 
hardly be made to harmonise with 
Thncydidds (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 

It is to be recollected that both 
Plutarch and Diodorus had prob- 
ably read the description of the 

M 2 
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or destroyinff the seamen cast overboard from disabled 
ships, as well as annoying the fighting Athenian triremes. 
The day was one sacred to HSraklSs at Syracuse; and the 
prophets announced that the god would ensure victory to 
the Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, and 
did not begin the attack. ^ Moreover the entire shore round 
the harbour, except the Athenian station and its immediate 
neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan soldiers and 
spectators; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately over- 
hanging the water, were lined with the feebler population 
of the city, the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station presently came forth 1 10 triremes, under 
Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus — with the 
customary psBan, its«tone probably partaking of the general 
sadness of the camp. They steered across direct to the 
mouth of the harbour, beholding on all sides the armed 
enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the unarmed 
multitudes who were imprecating the vengeance of the 
gods upon their heads; while for uiem there was no sym- 
pathy, except among the feUow-sufferers within their own 
lines. Inside of this narrow basin, rather more than five 
English miles in circuit, 194 ships of war, each manned with 
more than 200 men, were about to join battle — in the pre- 
sence of countless masses around, all with palpitating hearts, 
and near enough both to see and hear; the most picturesque 
battle (if we could abstract our minds from its terrible 
interest) probably in history, without smoke or other im- 
pediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily 
— a' serious and magnified realization of those Naumachisd 
which the E^oman emperors used to exhibit with gladiators 
on the Italian lakes, for the recreation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of 
Attem t of *^® barrier where a narrow opening (perhaps 
the Athe-° closed by a moveable chain) had been left for 
t **b f *k* merchant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack 
out-^battie broke through the Syracusan squadron 'defend- 
^ the Great j^g it, and they were already attempting to sever 
its connecting bonds, when the enemy from all 

battlef in the Great Harbour of ia. Syracuse, and was perhaps ao- 

Syracnse, contained in Fhilistus ; a iually engaged, 

better witness, ifwe had his account > Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24, 25. Ti- 

before us, eyen than Thucydid^s; mens reckoned the aid of Heraklfis 

since he was probably at this time as having been one of the great 
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Bides crowded in upon them and forced them to desist 
Presently the battle became general, and the combatants 
were distributed in various parts of the harbour. On both 
sides a fierce and desperate courage was displayed, even 
greater than had been shown on any of the former occasions. 
At the first onset, the skill and tactics of the steersmen 
shone conspicuous, well-seconded by zeal on the part of 
the rowers and by their ready obedience to the voice of the 
Keleustes. As the vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers 
and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against 
the enemy — next was heard the loud crash of the two 
impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore. ^ 
When the vessels were thus once in contact, they were 
rarely allowed to separate: a strenuous hand-fight then 
commenced by the hoplites in each, trying respectively to 
board and master their enemy's deck. It was not always 
however that each trireme had its own single and special 
enemy: sometimes one ship had two or three enemies to 
contend with at once — sometimes she fell aboard of one 
unsought, and became entangled. After a certain time, 
the fi^t still obstinately continuing, all sort of battle order 
became lost; the skill of the steersman was of little avail, 
and the voice of the Keleustes was drowned amidst the 
universal din and mingled cries from victors as well as 
vanquished. On both sides emulous exhortations were 
poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm addressed 
to any ship wmch appeared flinching from the contest; 

eansea of Syraonsan victory over ras, a skilftil Bhodian pilot ; while 

the Athenians. He gave several Neoptolemus was approaching with 

reasons why the god was provoked a ship much heavier, and driving 

against the Athenians : see TimsBus, forward to a direct collision : upon 

Fragm. 104, ed. Bidot. which Damagoras evaded the blow, 

> The destructive impact of these rowed rapidly round, and struck 

metallic masses at the heads of the the enemy in the stern." .... S«l9a<; 

ships of war, as well as the peri- 6 Aojiayopac t6 3dpo^ t^; f)aatXix^«, 

plus practised by a lighter ship to xal x Ti v t p a ;( u t t) t a x o u ya'kxib' 

avoid direct collision against a (jLato^, oi)x eToXpiTjae oufxicsoeTv dytl- 

heavier — is strikingly illustrated nptuoo^, dXX' 66^tt>< ix ictpiaxwY^c; 

by a passage in Plutarch's Life of iizoaxpi'^a^ txiXtuatv iicl iTp6|Avav 

Lncullns, where a naval engage- uioaoBat' xai nttaGeloTjc cvxauQa t^« 

ment between the Boman general, viu)« tSs^otxo tt)v icX>)Yi}v dpXap^ ye- 

and Neoptolemus the admiral of vo(xev7}v, 5ts 5?) Toic OaXaxxtuouai 

Mithzidates, is described. <'Lucul- tyjc veux (xepeoi icposneoouoav.— Plu- 

Ins was on board a Bhodian quin- tarch, Lucull. c. 8. 
quezeme^ commanded by Damage- 
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though factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but little 
needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a 
Long eon- ^^^ ^^^^ victory was altogether doubtful, and 
tinned and the whole harbour was a scene of partial en- 
stniggfe- counters, wherein sometimes Syracusans, some- 
intense times Athenians, prevailed. According as success 
tota^defea t ^^^^ fluctuated, SO followed the cheers or wailings 
of the of the spectators ashore. At one and the same 

Athenians, ^jj^g^ every Variety of human emotion might be 
witnessed; according as attention was turned towards a 
victorious or a defeated ship. ' It was among the spectators 
in the Athenian station, above all, whose entire life and 
liberty were staked in the combat, that this emotion might 
be seen exaggerated into agony, and overpassing the ex- 
citement even of the combatants themselves. ^ Those among 
them who looked towards a portion of the harbour where 
their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanks- 
giving to the gods: such of their neighbours as contemplated 
an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to theu* feelings 
in shrieks and lamentation; while a third group, with their 
eyes fixed on some portion of the combat stiU disputed, 
were plunged in all the agitations of doubt, manifested 
even in the tremulous swing of their bodies, as hope or 
fear alternately predominated. During all the time that 
the combat remained undecided, the Athenians on shore 
were distracted by all these manifold varieties of intense 
sympathy. But at length the moment came, after a long- 
protracted struggle, when victory began to declare in favour 
of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were 
slackening, redoubled their efforts as well as their shouts, 
and pushed them back towards the land. All the Athenian 
triremes, abandoning farther resistance, were thrust ashore 
like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own station; a 
few being even captured before they could arrive there. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athe- 
nians in the station itself were now exchanged for one 
unanimous shriek of agony and despair. The boldest of 
them rushed to rescue the ships and their crews from 
pursuit, others to man their walls in case of attack from 
land: many were even paralysed at the sight, and absorbed 
with the thoughts of their own irretrievable ruin. Their 

» Thucyd. vii. 71. 
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souls were doubtless still farther subdued by the wild and 
enthusiastic joy which burst forth in maddening shouts 
from the hostile crowds around the harbour, in response 
to their own victorious comrades on shipboard. 

Such was the close of this awfiil, neart-stirring, and 
decisive combat. The modern historian strives Military 
in vain to convey the impression of it which operationi 

.1 •'j jjx." 1. o' ancient 

appears in the condensed and burmng phrases times- 
of Thucydides. We find in his description of JJJ°a^hi^J 
battles generally, and of this battle beyond all aocompa-^ 
others, a depth and abundance of human emotion "^^^d them, 
which has now passed out of military proceedings. The 
Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who look on, are not 
soldiers withdrawn from the community, and specialized 
as well as hardened by long professional training — but 
citizens with all their passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, 
and sorrows, of domestic as well as political life. Moreover 
the non-military population in ancient times had an interest 
of the most intense kind in the result of the struggle; which 
made the difference to them, if not of life and death, at 
least of the extremity of happiness and misery. Hence 
the strong light and shade, the Homeric exhibition of 
undisguised impulse, the tragic detail of personal motive 
and suffering, which pervades this and other military, 
descriptions of Thucydides. When we read the few but 
most vehement words which he employs to depict the 
Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect 
that these were not only men whose all was at stake, but 
that they were moreover citizens full of impressibility — 
sensitive and demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the most 
sensitive and demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress 
all manifestations of strong emotion was not considered, 
in ancient times, essential to the dignity of the human 
character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great 
historian has imparted to the final battle at q^^^^, ^^ 
Syracuse, he has not explained the causes uj^on the defeat 
which its ultimate issue turned. Considering ^'^eniaM 
that the Athenians were superior to their 
enemies in number, as 1 10 to 76 triremes — that they fought 
with courage not less heroic — and that the action was on 
their own element; we might have anticipated for them, if 
not a victory, at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on 
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both aides. But we may observe — 1. The number of 
110 triremes was formed by including some hardly 
seaworthy.^ 2. The crews were composed partly of men 
not used to sea-service; and the Akamanian darters espe- 
ciallv, were for this reason unhandy with their missiles. > 

3. Though the water had been hitherto the element favour- 
able to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect was 
declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 
would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed 
her even at great disadvantage — without the means of 
twistin^r and turning her triremes so as to strike only at a 
vulnerfiU)le point of the enemy — compared with the thick, 
heavy, straightforward butting of the Syracusans; like a 
nimble pugiHst of light weight contending, in a very con- 
fined ring, against superior weight and muscle.' For the 
mere land-fight on ship-board, Athenians had not only no 
advantage, but had on the contrary the odds against them. 

4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage nrom having 
nearly the whole harbour lined round with their soldiers 
and friends; not simply from the force of encouraging 
sympathy, no mean auxiliary — but because any of uieir 
triremes, if compelled to fall back before an Athenian, 
found protection on the shore, and could return to the 
fight at leisure; while an Athenian in the same predicament 
had no escape. 5. The numerous light craft of the Syra- 
cusans doubtless rendered great service in this battle, as 
they had done in the preceding — though Thucydides does 
not again mention them, 6. Lastly, both in the Athenian 
and Syracusan characters — the pressure of necessity was 
less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence 
and elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet mounting. 

' Thuoyd. vii. 60. tac vau< and- the position of the Athenian ships 

•ac 8oai ^9av xal Suvaral xal and seamen when cramped up in 

&i(Xott>T8pai. this harbour (Idyll, xxii, 91) :~ 

* Thucyd. vii. 60. itdvTa xiva Mpi- ' «' * i ft 

«{)«tvsiv 8crTi« xal 6itu><T0ov 464- "P^^ *P«^»P°^ floXufisuxsa ««p. 

8.io<: elvai. Oompie also the AsiStotK |xi, nu>< ,iiv s n i p p I a a « 

speech of Oylippus, c. 67. 6 a ,i « a « i e v, 

• The language of Theokritus, Xu>pH> evl crxsivcp, Titocp tv«- 
in describing the pugilistic contest XiYxioc ovijp. 

between Pollux and the Bebrykian Compare VirgiPs picture of En- 
Amykus, is not inapplicable to tellus and Dards, iEneid, v. 430. 
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In the character of some other races, the Jews for instance^ 
the comparative force of these motiyes appears to be 
reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of 
the fleet which came forth, were saved as the Feeiingi of 
wreck firom this terrible conflict. The Syra- the Tiotow 
cusans on their part had also suffered severely ; quished ' 
only 50 triremes remaining out of 76. The »fter the 
triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning ^****®- 
to the city, they erected their trophy, and the exultation 
which reigned among the vast crowds encircling the 
harbour, was beyond all measure or precedent. Its 
clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too well heard 
in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, and increased, 
if anything could increase, the soul-subduing extremity of 
distress which j^aralysed the vanquished, oo utterly did 
the pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as actual, 
benumb their minds and extinguish iheir most sacred 
associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra- 
religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies 
or asking for a truce to bury the dead. This obligation, 
usually so serious and imperative upon the survivors after 
a battle, now passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, terror, 
and despair, of the living man himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generab; 
to their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon Besoiution 
of this terrible defeat, Demosthenes proposed of Demos- 
to Nikias that at daybreak the ensuing morning ^^°|J ^ 
they should man all the remaining ships — even make a 
now more in number than the Syracusan — and " tJg" pt_ 
make a fresh attempt to break out of the the arma- 
harbour. To this Nikias agreed, and both "o^^J^^ 
proceeded to try their influence in getting the discouraged 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was *^ ^^^^' 
the spirit of the seamen broken, that nothing could prevail 
upon them to go again on ship-board: they would hear of 
nothing but attempting to escape by land.^ Preparations 
were therefore made for commencing their march in the 
darkness of that very night. The roads were still open, 
and had they so marched, a portion of them, at least, might 
even yet have been saved. 2 But there occurred one more 

> Thucyd. yii. 791 * Biodor. xili. la 
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mistake — one farther postponement — which cut off the 
last hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokrates, folly anticipating that 
The Athe- *^® Athenians would decamp that very night, 
nians deter- was eager to prevent their retreat, because of 
"*t°* t°b *^® mischief which they might do if established 
laxi? * they in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylip- 
thei?re^ pus and the military authorities to send out 
tre^atjtmder forthwith, and block up the principal roads, 
false com- passes, and fords, by which the fugitives would 
uonl^ttom get off. Though sensible of the wisdom of his 
Syracuse. advice, the generals thought it wholly unexe- 
cutable. Such was the universal and unbounded joy which 
now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent victory, 
still farther magnified by the circumstance that the day 
was sacred to Herakles — so wild the jollity, the feasting, 
the intoxication, the congratulations, amidst men rewarding 
themselves after their recent effort and triumph, and amidst 
the necessary care for the wounded — that an order to arm 
and march out would have been as little heeded as the 
order to go on ship-board was by the desponding Athenians. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the next 
morning, Hermokrates resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At 
the moment when darkness was beginning, he sent down 
some confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian 
wall. These men, riding up near enough to make them- 
selves heard, and calling for the sentries, addressed them 
as messengers from the private correspondents of Nikias 
in Syracuse, who had sent to warn him (they affirmed) not 
to decamp during the night, inasmuch as the Syracusans 
had already beset and occupied the roads; but to begin 
his march quietly the next morning after adequate pre- 
paration.1 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves 
Th s a- practised two years before, 2 in order to tempt 
cusans^* the Syracusans to march out against Katana) 
th^^^ Y ^^^® perfectly successful: the sincerity of the 
to^intercept information was believed, and the advice 
their re- adopted. Had Demosthenes been in command 
alone, we may doubt whether he would have 
been so easily duped; for granting the accuracy of the fact 

> Thuoyd. yii. 73; Biodor. xiii. 18. a Thuoyd. yi. 64. 
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asserted, it was not the less obvious that the difficalties, 
instead of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on 
the following day. We have seen, however, on more than 
one previous occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled by 
his ^eacherous advices from the philo-Athenians at Syra- 
cuse. An excuse for inaction was always congenial to his 
character; and the present recommendation, moreover, fell 
in but too happily with the temper of the army — now 
benumbed with depression and terror, like those unfor- 
tunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
who were yielding to the lethai^ of extreme cold on the 
anows of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 
arouse. 1 Having remained over that night, the generals 
determined also to stay the next day, — in order that the 
army might carry away with them as much of their baggage 
as possible— sending forward a messenger to the Sikels in 
the interior to request that they would meet the army, 
and bring with them a supply of provisions. 2 Qylippus 
and Hermokrat^s had thus ample time, on the following 
day, to send out forces and occupy all the positions con- 
venient for obstructing the Athenian march. They at the 
same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded 
andunheededs — seemingly even those within the station 
itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime 
defeat that Nikias and Demosthenes put their Retreat of 
army in motion to attemjpt retreat. The camp the Athe- 
had long been a scene of sickness and death from mis enable 
the prevalence of marsh fever; but since the condition of 
recent battle, the number of wounded men and ***® *'°'^* 
the unburied bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more 
pitiable. Forty thousand miserable men (so prodigious was 
the total, including all ranks and functions) now set forth 
to quit it, on a march of which few could hope to see the 
end; like the pouring forth of the population of a large city 
starved out by blockade. M&dj had little or no provisions 
to carry — so low had the stock become reduced; but of 
those who had, every man carried his own — even the horse- 
men and hoplites, now for the first time either already left 

• Xenophon Anab. iv. 6, 16, 19; « Thucyd. vii. 77. 
v. 8, 16. » Thucyd. vii. 74. 
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without slayes by desertioiiy or knowing that no slaye could 
now be trusted. But neither such melancholy equality jof 
suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for much in 
the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense of 
abasement possessed every man; the more intolerable, when 
they recollected the exit of the armament from Peirsdus 
two years before, with prayers, and solemn pseans, and all 
the splendid dreams of conquest — set against the humilia- 
tion of the closing scene now before them, without a single 
trireme left out of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its 
Wretched- march that the full measure of wretchedness was 
ness arising felt and manifested. It was then that the ne- 
doning'the cessitv flrst became proclaimed, which no one 
sick and probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind 
wounded. ^^^ merely the unburied bodies, but also the sick 
and the wounded. The scenes of woe, which marked this 
hour, passed endurance or description. The departing 
soldier sorrowed and shuddered, with the sentiment of an 
unperformed duty, as he turned from the unburied bodies 
of the slain; but far more terrible was the trial, when he 
had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who im- 
plored their comrades, with wailings of agony and dis- 
traction, not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims 
of pious friendship, they clung round their knees, and even 
crawled along the line of march until their strength failed. 
The silent dejection of the previous day was now exchange,d 
for universal tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of 
sorrow, amidst which the army could not without the utmost 
difficulty be disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that 
Attempt of t^ieir cup of bitterness was exhausted; but worse 
the generals was yet in store — and the terrors of the future 
llme^otdlx dictated a struggle against all the miseries of 
—energy of past and present. The generals did their best to 
Nikias. keep up some sense of order as well as courage; 
and Nikias, particularly, in this closing hour of his career, 
displayed a degree of energy and heroism which he had 
never before seemed to possess. Though himself among 
the greatest personal sufferers of all, from his incurable 
complaint, he was seen everywhere in the ranks, marshalling 
the troops, heartening up their dejection, and addressing 
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them with a Yoice louder, more strenaons, and more com- 
manding than was his wont. 

^Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), eyen as 
we are now: others have been saved out of Ezhorta- 
circumstances worse than ours. Be not too li®**'*®'*?*" 
much humiliated, either with your defeats or suffering * 
with your present unmerited hardship. I too, »'™y' 
having no advantage over any of you m strength (nay, you 
see the condition to which I have been brought by my 
disease), and accustomed even to superior splendour and 
good fortune in private as well as public life — I too am 
plunged in the same peril with the humblest soldier among 
you. Nevertheless my conduct has been constantly pious 
towards the gods, as well as just and blameless towards 
men; in recompense for which, my hope for the future is 
yet sanguine, at the same time that our actual misfortunes 
do not appal me in proportion to their intrinsic magnitude. ^ 



> Thuoyd. rli, 77. KaWoi icoXXi 
fUv ic OtoJK v6|tt(ia ScSi^Ttittai, 
ffoXXi tk ic dvOpwicooc dixcta xal 
dveicl^Qova. 'AvO' u)v ^ |tiviXitU 
8(Afo< Opaoeta tou (AiXXovTOc, 
al 6k ^U|i.9opal o6 xax' d^lav 
fifl 90^0 uot. Td^a €* &v xat Xw- 
9iQ9ttav Ixavd fdp toic Tt itoXcfxtoic 
c^-cuxYiTaif xal tX rep 6ttt>v iici^Oovoi 
t9TpaTt6aa|MV| dpxo6vTtt>c ^Si] xtTt- 
|M0piQfx«Oa. 

I ha^e translated the words o6 
xat' d^lav, and the sentence of 
which they form a part, differently 
Arom what has been hitherto sanc- 
tioned by the commentators, who 
construe xax' d^lav as meaning 
^according to our desert"— under- 
stand the words ai ^i>|A9opal o6 xax* 
dclav as bearing the same sense 
with the words xaic icapa tf|v d^Uv 
xaxoicpaYlai« some lines before— 
and likewise construe ou, not with 
ipoS^ouoi) but with xax' d^iav, as- 
signing to «po()ou9t an affirmative 
sense. They translate— ^Quare, 
quamvia noatra fortuna proretu 
afflicta videaiur (these words have 
IKO parallel in the original), rerum 
tamen fntnrarum spes est audaz: 



ied clades, quas nnllo noitro 
merito acoepimuB, no$ jam terrent. 
At fortasse ceBBabunt,"ftc. M. Didot 
translates— "Attssi j*ai un ferme 
espoir dans I'avenir malgri Veffroi 
que des maXheurB non miritig nous 
causent." Dr. Arnold passes the 
sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating ap- 
pears to me not less unsuitable 
in reference to the spirit and 
thread of the harangue, than 
awkward as regards the individual 
words. liooking to the spirit of 
the harangue, the object of en- 
couraging the dejected soldiers 
would hardly be much answered 
by repeating (what in fact had 
been glanced at in a manner 
sufficient and becoming, before) 
that "the unmerited reverses terri- 
fied either Nikias, or the soldiers." 
Then as to the words— the ex- 
pressions dvO' <ov, StAiuC) |iiv and 8e, 
seem to me to denote, not only 
that the two halves of the sentence 
apply both of them to Nikias— but 
that the flrst half of the sentence 
is in harmony, not in opposition, 
with the second. Matthie (in my 
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Perhaps indeed they may from this time forward abate; 
for our enemies have had their fall swing of good fortune. 



judgement, erroneously) refers 
(Ghr. Gr. §. 628) S|<.tt>< tojsome words 
which have preceded ; I think that 
SfjLWc contributes to hold together 
the first and the second affirmation 
of the sentence. Now the Ijatin 
translation refers the first half of 
the sentence to Nikias, and the 
last half to the soldiers whom he 
addresses; while the translation 
of M. Didot, by means of the word 
fnalgrSf for which there is nothing 
corresponding in the Greek, puts 
the second half in antithesis to the 
first. 

I cannot but think that ob ought 
to be construed with fo^ouoi, and 
that the words xax* d^lav do not 
bear the meaning assigned to them 
by the translators. 'A^lav not only 
means, '^desert, merit, the title to 
that which a man has earned by 
his conduct"— as in the previous 
phrase icapa x^jv d^iav— but it also 
means "price, value, title to be 
cared for, capacity of exciting 
more or less desire or aversion" — 
in which last sense it is predicated 
as an attribute, not only of moral 
beings, but of other objects besides. 
Thus Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikom. 
iii. 11) — 6 fdtp o5tu)< ^X^^i JaS^^ov 
dyaica to« T0ia6Ta« 7)6ova< x^c 
d^iac* 6 8i ou>9pu>v o6 toioutoc, 
Aq, Again, ibid. iii. 6. *0 (i&v ol>v 
& Hii xal o6 Ivsxa, 6ico|xivu>v xai 
fopoOpitvoc, xal u>c 8ei, xal Stt, 
6|xoiu>< 6i xal 8a^pu>v, dvdpsio^* xax' 
d^lav fdp, xal u>c &v 6 X6yoc, 
icdff^et xal icpdxxet 6 dv6ptIo<. Again, 
ibid. iv. 2. Aid xoux6 iaxi xou 

|xtYaXoicpticd>c icoieiv* x6 ydp xoiou- 
Tov odx tftonippXTjxov, xal i^ovxax' 
d^iav xou 8aicavi^|xaxo<. Again, 
ibid. viii. 14. 'Axpttov y^P ^"*'^^ o& 
faat 6eXv Toov lx»iv Xeixoupxlav xt 
7dp YlvtsOai, «al o6 fiXlav, tl |&f) 



yax* d^loiv xcov ipYu>v ioxai xd ix 
xijc 9iXla<. Oompare also ib. viii. 
18. 

Xenophon, OJyrop. viii. 4, 82. xb 
Ydp icoXXd ^oxouvxa Ix*^^ P-'^ %«'t* 
d^lav x^c o69la< falveaSai u>9t. 
Xoovxa xo&c <plXou<, dvsXeu9eplav 
ifjLolYt Soxtt iceptdicxetv. Compare 
Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 5, 2. 
(uoicep xu>v olxtxu>v, oSxu> xal xu>v 
«plXu>v, elalv d 6 1 « t ; also ibid. i. 6, 
11. and Isokratfts cent. LocMt. 
Or. xz. 8. 8; Plato, Iiegg. ix. p. 
876 E. 

The words xax* d^lav in Thucy- 
didds appear to me to bear the 
same meaning as in these passages 
of Xenophon and Aristotle — «ixi 
proportion to their value," or to 
their real magnitude. If we so 
construe them, the words dvO* u>v, 
Spiux (JL8V, and 6e, all fall into their 
proper order: the whole sentence 
after dv6* u>v applies to Nikias 
personally, is a corollary from 
what he had asserted before, and 
forms a suitable point in an 
harangue for encouraging his dis- 
pirited soldiers— "Look how I bear 
up, who have as much cause for 
mourning as any of you. I have 
behaved well both towards gods 
and towards men: in return for 
which, I am comparatively com- 
fortable both as to the future and 
as to the present : as to the future, 
I have strong hopes— at the same 
time that as to the present I am 
not overwhelmed by the present 
misfortunes in proportion to their 
prodigious intensity." 

This is the precise thing for a 
man of resolution to say upon so 
terrible an occasion. 

The particle 8i^ has its appro- 
priate meaning— al 8i ^uitfopai o& 
xax' d^lav Sf) fopouai— "and the 
present distresses, though they do 
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and if at the moment of our starting we were under the 
jealous wrath of any of the gods, we have already under- 
gone chastisement amply sufficient. Other people before us 
nave invaded foreign lands, and by thus acting under com- 
mon human impufie, have incurred sufferings within the 
limit of human endurance. We too may reasonably hope 
henceforward to have the offended god dealing with us more 
mildly — for we are now objects fitter for his compassion 
than for his jealousy. ^ Look moreover at your own ranks, 
hoplites so numerous and so excellent: let that guard you 
against excessive despair, and recollect that wherever you 
may sit down, you are yourselves at once a city; there is 
no city in SicUy that can either repulse your attack or expel 
you if yon choose to stay. Be careful yourselves to keep 
your march firm and orderly, every man of you with this 
conviction — that whatever spot he may be forced to fight 
in, that spot is his country and his fortress, and must be 
kept by victorious effort. As our provisions are very scanty, 
we shsdl hasten on night and day alike; and so soon as you 



appal me, do not appal me a$8u- 
redly in proportion to their actual 
magnitude." Lastly, the particle 
xal (in the succeeding phrase xix"^ 
8* &v «al Xtt>(pi^9Ctav) does not fit 
on to the preceding passage as 
usually construed : accordingly the 
Latin translator, as well as M. 
Bidet, leave it out and translate 
-"At fortasse cessabunt." «Mais 
peut-6tre vont-ils cesser." It ought 
to be translated— *'And perhaps 
they may even abate," which im- 
plies that what had been asserted 
in the preceding sentence is here 
intended not to be contradicted, 
but to be carried forward and 
strengthened : see Kiihner, Griech. 
Oramm. sect. 726-728. Such would 
not be the case as the sentence is 
Usually construed. 

' Thncyd. vii. 77. Txavi T*P 
Tolc ts icoXefiloic s6T6xT)Tat, xal sT 
tip 0«u>v tfci<pOovoi iaTpaTe69a|x«v, 
dnoxp<i>vTU>c ^87) TtTt|ttt>pi^|it8a' ^XOov 
fdp itou xal ftXXoi TivU fi^T) jif' 
ftttpotx, x«l dvOpo>neia Sp&oavxtc 
dvexxa iicadov. Kal fipiac tlx6< vuv 



xdt T8 dieo TOO Ssoo iXielC«iv 7|ici<b- 
xepa I^civ' otxTou f^P ^^ a6TU)v 
d^iuDTSpot {6t) ia\kh ^ <p86vou. 

This is a remarkable illustration 
of the doctrine, so frequently set 
forth in Herodotus, that the gods 
were jealous of any man or any 
nation who was pre-eminently 
powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. 
Nikias, recollecting the immense 
manifestation and promise with 
which his armament had started 
from Peirseus, now believed that 
this had provoked the Jealousy of 
some of the gods, and brought 
about the misfortunes in Sicily. 
He comforts his soldiers by saying 
that the enemy is now at the same 
dangerous pinnacle of exaltation, 
whilst they have exhausted the 
sad effects of the divine Jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis 
and Polykratds in Herodotus (iii. 
89), and the striking remarks put 
into the mouth of Paul us ^mi' 
lius by Plutarch (Vit. Paul. iBmil. 
0. 86). 
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reach any friendly Tillage of the Sikels, who still remain 
constant to us from hatred to Syracuse; then consider your- 
selves in security. We have sent forward to apprise them, 
and entreat them to meet us with supplies. Once more, 
soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men is now a 
matter of necessity to you — and that if you falter, there is 
no refuge for you anywhere. "Whereas if you now get clear 
of your enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will a^ain 
enjoy the sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians 
will live to renovate the great power of our city, fallen 
though it now be. It is men that make a city — not walls, 
nor ships without menJ* i 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony 
Commence- ^^^^ these strenuous words. The army was 
mentoAhe distributed into two divisions; the hoplites 
"*td*""*^d" ™*^<5^^g ^ * hollow oblong, with the baggage 
impeded'^ and Unarmed in the interior. The front division 
by the yt&s Commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demo- 

yraousans. g^j^gj^^g^ Directing their course towards the 
Sikel territory, in the interior of the island, they first 
marched along the left bank of the Anapus until they came 
to the ford of that river which they found guarded by a 
Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage however 
without much resistance, and accomplished on that day a 
march of about five miles, under the delay arising from the 
harassing of the enemy's cavah^ and light troops. En- 
camping for that night on an eminence, they recommenced 
their march with the earliest dawn, and halted, after about 
two miles and a half, in a deserted village on a plain. They 
were in hopes of finding some provisions in the nouses, and 
were even under the necessity of carrying along with them 
some water from this spot; there being none to be found 
farther on. As their intended line of march had now 
become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to 

get on before them, and to occupy in force a position on 
le road, called the Akrsean cliff. Here the road, ascend- 
ing a high hill, formed a sort of ravine bordered on each 
side by steep cliffs. The Syracusans erected a wall or 
barricade across the whole breadth of the road, and oc- 
cupied the high ground on each side. But even to reach 
this pass was beyond the competence of the Athenians; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of 

> Thucyd. vii. 77. 'AvSptc Yop w6XiCi xal 06 xelxTli o68ev^8< av6pu)v xsvaU 
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overwhelming attacks from the enemy's cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march; to 
retreat to their camp of the night before, i 

Every hour added to the distress of their position; for 
their food was all but exhausted, nor could any continued 
man straggle from the main body without en- conflict- 
countering certain destruction from the cavalry, mad^b "" 
Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried the retreat- 
one more desperate eflPbrt to get over the hilly *^^ ^"^^' 
ground into the interior. Starting very early, they arrived 
at the foot of the hill called the Akrsean cliff, where they 
found the barricades placed across the road, with deep files 
of Syracusan hoplites behind them, and crowds of light 
troops lining the cliffs on each border. They made the 
most strenuous and obstinate efforts to force this inexpug- 
nable position, but all their struggles wera vain, while they 
suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops above. 
Amidst all the discouragement of this repulse, they were 
yet farther disheartened by storms of thunder and lightning, 
which occurred during the time, and which they construed 
as portents significant of their impending ruin.3 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which 
the last two years had wrought in the contend- violent 
ing parties — and the degree to which such re- ■*?"?"■ 
ligious interpretations of phenomena depended duced ^'n ' 
for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy ^oth parties 
or cheerful. In the first battle between Nikias SeiSg^in^' 
and the Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, the last two 
some months before the siege was begun, a ^®*"' 
similar thunder-storm had taken place: on that occasion, 
the Athenians soldiers had continued the battle unmoved, 
treating it as a natural event belonging to the season, — and 
such indifference on their part had still farther imposed 
upon the alarmed Syracusans. 3 Now, both the self-confid- 
ence and the religious impression had cl^anged sides.^ 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell 
back a short space to repose, when GyUppus tried to 
surround them bv sending a detachment to block up the 
narrow road in their rear. This however they prevented, 

' Thncyd. vii. 78. Toota icAvta iflYveoOau 

* Thucyd. vii. 79. a<p' u>v oVMri' • Thucyd. vi. 70. 

va(oi|jiaXXovlTi^06|jLouv, xalivofjLtCov * See above, o. Iviii. 

ticl T<t> ffftxiptp 6Xi6p(p xal 
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e£fectiiig their retreat into the open plain^ where they passed 
the nighty and on the ensuing day, attempted once more 
the hopeless march over the Akrsean cliflf. But they were 
not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and the 
barricade. They were so assailed and harassed by the 
cavalry and darters, in flank and rear, that in spite of 
heroic effort and endurance, they could not accomplish a 
progress of so much as one single mile. Extenuated by 
fatigue, half-starved, and with numbers of wounded men, 
they were compelled to spend a third miserable night in 
the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night 
Night ^^ their camp, Nikias and Demosthenes took 

maroii of counsel. They saw plainly that the route which 
nunt*in*'an *W ^^ Originally projected, over the Alsrsean 
altered di. cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and 
towMdi the ^^^^ thence to Katana had become impractic- 
southern able; and that their unhappy troops would be 
■®** still less in condition to force it on the morrow 

than they had been on the day preceding. Accordingly they 
resolved to make off during the night, leaving numerous 
fires burning to mislead the enemy; but completely to alter 
the direction, and to turn down towards the southern coast 
on which lay Kamarina and Gela. Their guides informed 
them that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which 
fell into the sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern 
coast of Sicily — or a river still farther on called the 
Erineus — they might march up the right bank of either 
into the regions of the interior. Accordingly they broke 
up in the night, amidst confusion and alarm; in spite of 
wnich the &ont division of the army under Nikias got 
into full march, and made considerable advance. By day- 
break this division reached the south-eastern coast of the 
island not far south of Syracuse and fell into the track of 
the Hel6rine road, which they pursued until they arrived 
at the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they found a Sy- 
racusan detachment beforehand with them, raisingaredoubt, 
and blocking up the ford; nor could Nikias pass it without 
forcing his way through them. He marched straight 
forward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, 
and encamped his troops on some high ground on the other 
side.! 

» Thuoyd. vii. 80-82. 
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Except at the ford of the ElakypariS; his march had 
been all day unobstructed by the enemy. He 
thought it wiser to push his troops as fast as of ^he*two 
possible in order to arrive at some place both **^'***^! 
of safety and subsistence, without concerning k?a/and' 
himself about the rear division under Demo- Demo- 
sthenes. That division, the larger half of the The^flrit 
army, started both later and in greater disorder. **^'*®JJ.. , 
Unaccountable panics and darlmess made them U" gYts ' 
part company or miss their way, so that Demo- across the 
sthenes, with all his e£fbrts to keep them together, Erineus. 
made little progress, and fell much behind Ni- 
kias. He was overtaken by the Syracusans during the 
forenoon, seemingly before he reached the Kakypans, » — 
and at a moment when the foremost division was nearly 
six miles ahead, between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 

When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their 
enemy had made off in the night, their first The rear 
impulse was to accuse Gylippus of treachery in division 
having permitted the escape. Such ungrateful m^^lthenSs 
surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and is pursued, 
the cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until Jnd'forced 
they overtook the pear division, which they to surrend- 
immediately began to attack and impede. The ^'' 
advance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and 



• Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii. p. 
280, copied by Goller ad vii. 81) 
thinks that the division of Demo- 
sthenes reached and passed the 
river Kakyparis ; and was captured 
between the Kakyparis and the 
Erineus. But the words of Thucyd. 
▼ii. 80, 81, do not sustain this. The 
division of Nikias was in advance 
o f Demosthends from the beginning, 
nnd gained upon it principally 
daring the early part of the march, 
before daybreak; because it was 
then that the disorder of the division 
of Demosthends was the most in- 
convenient : see c. 81— u>c x-^? >»oxt6< 
T6Te6ov8Tapax8T)aav,4o. WhenThu- 
eydidfts therefore says that "at day- 
break they arrived at the sea" (fipia 
6i T^ Itjj dcptxvoovxai s< ttjv OdXatTov, 
c. 80), this cannot be true both of 



Nikias and Demosthends. If the 
former arrived there at daybreak, 
the latter cannot have come to the 
same point till some time after 
daybreak. Nikias must have been 
beforehand with Demosthenes when 
he reached the sea— and consider- 
ably more beforehand when he 
reached the Kakyparis: moreover 
we are expressly told that Nikias 
did not wait for his colleague — 
that he thought it for the best to 
get on as fast as possible with his 
own division. 

It appears to me that the words 
dtpixvoOvtai, Ac. (c. 80) are not to 
be understood both of Nikias and 
Demosthends, but that they refer 
back to the word a^xoi^, two or 
three lines behind: Hhe Athenians 
itaJeen generally) reached the sea" 

N 2 
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his division diBorganised; but he was now compelled to 
tnm and defend himself against an indefatigable enemy, 
who presently got before hmi, and thus stopped him alto- 
gether. Their numerous light troops and cavalry assailed 
him on all sides and without intermission; employing 
nothing but missiles, however, and taking care to avoid 
any close encounter. While this unfortunate division were 
exertinff their best efforts both to defend themselves, and 
if possible to get forward, they found themselves enclosed 
in a walled olive-ground, through the middle of which the 
road passed; a farm bearing the name, and probably once 
the property, of Polyzelus, brother of the despot Grelon. * 
Entangled and huddled up in this enclosure, from whence 
exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was found 
impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile mis- 
siles &om the walls on all sides. 2 Though unable to get 



—no attention being at that mo- 
ment paid to the difference between 
the front and the rear division!. 
The Atheniana might be said, not 
improperly, to reach the sea — at 
the time when the division of Ni- 
klas reached it. 

> Plutarch, Nikias, c. 37. 

• Thncyd. vil. 81. Kal Tdxt yvo6« 
(sc. Demosthends) to6c Supaxoolouc 
fiMuxovxac 06 icpo6xu>p*t {AdiXXov ^ ic 
H'X^^ ^ovcT&aaeTO, ho^ iv8iaTpi()u)v 
xuxXouxal T8 &1C* a6Tu>V) xal iv icoX- 
X(p 6opOf)(p abx6^ xt xal ol |ux* adrou 
'AOY)vaiot ^aav dvctXTjOivxtc fip l« 
Ti xu>p^ov, <j} x6xX(p |Aiv Tti^lov ice- 
pt^v, 666< 8i IvQev xt xal iv8tv, 
iXda'? Si odx ftXlfac slysv, ipdXXovxo 
ictptoxaS6v. 

I translate 686< 8i ivOsv xs xctl 
ivOev differently from Dr. Arnold, 
from Mitford, and from others. 
These words are commonly under- 
■tood to mean that this walled 
plantation was bordered by two 
roads, one on each side. Oertainly 
the words might have that significa- 
tion; but I think they also may 
have the signification (compare ii. 
76) which I have given in the text, 
and which seems more plausible. 



It certainly is very improbable 
that the Athenians should have 
gone out of the road, in order to 
shelter themselves in the planta- 
tion; since they were fully aware 
that there was no safety for them 
except in getting away. If we sup- 
pose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word dvttXiiQivxec 
becomes perfectly explicable, on 
which I do not think that Dr. 
Arnold's comment is satisfactory. 
The pressure of the troops from 
the rear into the hither opening, 
while those in the front could not 
get out by the farther opening, 
would naturally cause this orowd 
and huddling inside. A road which 
passed right through the walled 
ground, entering at one side and 
coming out at the other, might 
well be called 666c ivQtv xe xal 
ivOev. Compare Dr. Arnold's Be- 
marks on the Map of Syracuse, 
vol. iii. p. 281 ; as well as his note 
on vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be 
here named, not for either of the 
two reasons mentioned by Dr. Ar- 
nold, but because they hindered 
the Athenians from seeing before- 
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at the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of an 
active despair, they endured incessant harassing for the 
greater part of the day, without refreshment or repose, and 
with the number of their wounded continually increasing; 
until at length the remaining spirit of the unhappy sufferers 
was thoroughly broken. Perceivinfftheircondition,,Q-ylippus 
sent to them a herald with a proclamation; inviting all the 
islanders among them to come forth from the rest, and 
promising them freedom if they did so. The inhabitants 
of some cities, yet not many — a fact much to their honour 
— availed themselves of this offer, and surrendered. Pre- 
sently, however, a larger negotiation was opened, which 
ended by the entire division capitulating upon terms, and 
givinff up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracusans en- 
gaged that the lives of all should be spared; that is, that 
none should' be put to death either by violence, or by 
intolerable bonds, or by starvation. Having all been dis- 
armed, they' were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners 
to Syracuse — 6000 in number. It is a remarkable proof of 
the easy and opulent circumstances of many among these 
gallant sufferers, when we are told that the money which 
they had about them, even at this last moment of pressure, 
was sufficient to fill the concavities of four shields. ^ Dis- 
daining either to surrender or to make any stipulation for 
himself personally, Demosthenes was on the point of killing 
himself with his own sword the moment that the capitula- 
tion was concluded; but his intention was prevented and 
he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, by the Syracusans. > 
On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syra- 
cusans overtook Nikias on the right bank of the Oyiippus 
Erineus, apprised him of the capitulation of overtakes 
Demosthenes, and summoned him to capitulate the dJiisJon 
also. He demanded leave to send a horseman, of Nikias. 
for the purpose of verifying the statement; and on the 
return of the horseman, he made a proposition to Gylippus 
— that his army should be permitted to return home, on 
condition of Athens reimbursing to Syracuse the whole 

hand distinctly the natare of the ' Plutarch,Nikia8, c. 27; Thuoyd. 

enclosure into which they were vii. 82. 

hastening, and -therefore prevented 'This statement depends upon 

any precautions Arom being taken the very good authority of the con- 

—such as that of forbidding too temporary Syracusan Philistus: see 

many troops from entering at once, Pausaniaa, i. 29, 9; Philisti Fragm. 

&o. 46, ed. Didot. 
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expense of the war, and furnishing hostages until payment 
should be made; one citizen against each talent of silver. 
These conditions were rejected; but Nikias could not yet 
bring himself to submit to the same terms for his division 
as Demosthenes. Accordingly the Syracusans recommenced 
their attacks, which the Athenians; in spite of hunger and 
fati^e, sustained as they best could until night. It was 
the intention of Nikias again to take advantage of the night 
for the purpose of getting away. But on this occasion the 
Syracusans were on the watch, and as soon as they heard 
movement in the camp, they raised the paean or war-shout ; 
thus showing that they were on the look-out, and inducing 
the Athenians again to lay down the arms which they had 
taken up for departure. A detachment of 300 Athenians, 
nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, apart from 
the rest, forced their way through the posts of the Syra- 
cusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but the 
want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether, i 
During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution 
Nikias gets displayed by Nikias was exemplary. His sick 
Asi*naru8— ' and feeble frame was made to bear up, and even 
intolerable to hearten up stronger men, against the extrem- 
thirst and jty of hardship, exhausting the last fragment of 
thesoiSers hope or even possibility. It was now the sixth 
H*'di*^^i ^*y ^^ ^^® retreat — six days 2 of constant priva- 
beoom " °° tion. Suffering, and endurance of attack — ^yet 
prisoners. Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh 
march, in order to get to the river A^inarus, which falls 
into the same sea, south of the Erineus, but is a more 
considerable stream, flowing deeply imbedded between 
lofty banks. This was a last effort of despair, with little 
hope of final escape, even if they did reach it. Yet the 
inarch was accomplished, in spite of renewed and incessant 
attacks all the way, from the Syracusan eavalry; who even 
got to the river before the Athenians, occupying the ford, 
and lining the high banks near it. Here the resolution of 
the unhappy fugitives at length gave way: when they 
reached the river, their strength, their patience, their spirit, 
and their hopes for the future, were all extinct. Tormented 
with raging thirst, and compelled by the attacks of the 
cavalry to march in one compact mass, they rushed into 

* Thueyd. vli. 83. 

* Plutarch (Nikias, c. 27) says eight days, inaccurately. 
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the ford all at once, treading down and tumbling over each 
other in the universal avidity for drink. Many thus perished 
from being pushed down upon the points of the spears; or 
lost tlieir footing among the scattered articles of baggage, 
and were thus borne down under water. * Heanwhile uie 
Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to close quarters with them, 
and slew considerable numbers. So violent nevertheless 
was the thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering 
was endured in order to taste relief by drinking. And 
even when dead and wounded were heaped in the river — 
when the water was tainted and turbid with blood, as well 
as thick with the mud trodden up — still the new-comers 
pushed their way in and swallowed it with voracity. 2 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now 
was, Nikias could think no farther of resistance. He ac- 
cordingly surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with 
at the discretion of that general and of the Lacedaemonians ;3 
earnestly imploring that the slaughter of the defenceless 
soldiers might be arrested. Accordingly Gylippus gave 
orders that no more should be killed, but that the rest 
should be secured as captives, lilany were slain before 
this order was understood; but of those who remained, 
almost all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, 
even the detachment of 300, who had broken out in the 
night, having seemingly not known whither to go, were 
captured and brought in by troops sent forth for the pur- 
pose.4 The triumph of the Syracusans was in every way 
complete : they hung the trees on the banks of the Asi- 
narus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and carried back 
their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively 
specified by Thucydides, as in the case of the division of 
Demosthenes, which had capitulated and laid down their 
arms in a mass within the walls of the olive-ground. Of 
the captives from the division of Nikias, the larger 

» Thucyd. vii. 86 ; see Dr. Amold^B 091017 ctuToIc T«paoaofxevoo«. 

note. • Thucyd. vii. 85, 86; Philistus, 

^ Thnoyd. vii. 84 i()aXXov Fragm. 46, ed. Didot; Pausanias, 

&v(D8tv TO'!)? 'A9T)valoy?, icivovTd^ i. 29, 9. 

Ts Toix icoXXooc iapiivooc, * Thucyd. vii. 85 j Plutarch, Ni- 

xal iv xotXcp 6vTt T<i> itoxajxtj) sv kias, c. 27. 
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proportion were seized by private individuals, and fraudu- 
lently secreted for their own profit; the number obtained 
for the state being comparatively small, seemingly not 
more than 1000. * The various Sicilian towns became soon 
full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had 
Total num- started from the Athenian camp to commence 
bers cap- the retreat, six days before. Of these probably 
tared. many, either wounded or otherwise incompetent 

even when the march began, soon found themselves unable 
to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each of the 
six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from an 
indefatiffable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus succes- 
sively thinned, by wounds, privations, and straggling; so 
that the 6000 taken with Demosthenes, and perhaps 3000 
or 4000 captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy rem- 
nant. Of the stragglers during the march, however, we are 
glad to learn that many contrived to escape the Syracusan 
cavalry and get to Katana — where also those who after- 
wards ran away from their slavery under private masters, 
found a refuge. ^ These fugitive Athenians served as 
auxiliaries to repel the attacks of the Syracusans upon 
Katana. 8 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to 
Hard treat- r®*'®^'^® again within her bosom a few of those 
ment and ill-fated SOUS whom she had drafted forth in two 
® *?if' *??u such splendid divisions to Sicily. Por of those 

of the Atne- , * . j . i Vi /» 

nian pri- who were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer 
soners at yet could ever have got home. They were placed, 
^ ' for safe custody, along with the other prisoners, 
in the stone-quarries of Syracuse — of which there were 
several, partly on the southern descent of the outer city 

I Thucydid^s states, ronghly and as having been obtained from the 

without pretending to exact means division of Nikias. 
of knowledge, that the total • Thucyd. vii. 85. TtoXXol 84 

namber of captives brought to Sjjlux; xoi 81^90707, oi fxev xai ica- 

Syracuse under public supervision, pauTtxa, ol 6i xal SouXeoaavce^ xai ^ 

was not less than 7000— sXi^v^Tjjav Bia5i5pdoxovT»c SoTepov. The word 

6i oi 56(xiiavT«c, dxpipeia |ji4v x"^*" litp^oxlxct means, during the re- 

Tcov e^etTcsiV) 8(xu)c 8s oOx iXaaaou^ treat. 

inxaixi.oyjLW.vii^ (vii. 87). As the » Lysias pro Polystrato, Orat, 

number taken with Demosthenes zx. sect. 26—28. c. 6. p. 686 B. 
was 6000 (vii. 82), this leaves 1000 
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towards the NekropoUs, or from the higher level to the 
lower level of Achradina — partly in the suburb afterwards 
called NeapoliSy under the southern cliff of Epipolaa. Into 
these quarries— -deep hollows, of confined space, with pre- 
cipitous sides, aud open at the top to the sky — the miser- 
able prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon an- 
other, without the smallest protection or convenience. For 
subsistence they received each day a ration of one pint of 
wheaten bread (half the daily ration of a slave) with no 
more than half a pint of water, so that they were not pre- 
served from the pan^ either of hunger or of thirst. More- 
over the heat of the midday sun, alternating with the 
chill of the autumn nights, was alike afflicting and de- 
structive; while the wants of life having all to be per- 
formed where they were, without relief — the filth and 
stench presently became insupportable. Sick and wounded 
even at the moment of arrival, many of them speedily died; 
and happiest was he who died the first, leaving au un- 
conscious corpse, which the Syracusans would not take the 
trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. 
Under this condition and treatment they remained for se- 
venty days; probably serving as a spectacle for the trium- 
phant Syracusan population, with their wives *»ud children, 
to come and look down upon, and to congratulate them- 
selves on their own narrow escape from sufferings similar 
in kind at least, if not in degree. After that time, the 
novelty of the spectacle had worn off; while the place must 
have become a den of abomination and a nuisance intoler- 
able even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly they 
now removed all the surviving prisoners, except the native 
Athenians and the few ItaHan or Sicilian Greeks among 
them. All those so removed were sold for slaves. ^ The 

■ Thucyd. rii. 87. Diodoms (ziii. From whom DlodoruB borrowed 

90—^8) gives two long orations this, I do not know; but his whole 

purporting to have been held in account of the matter appears to 

the Syracusan assembly, in die- me untrustworthy, 

cussing how the prisoners were to One may judge of his accuracy 

be dealt with. An old citizen, when one finds liim stating that 

named Nikolaus, who has lost his the prisoners received each two 

two sous in the war, is made to chanikes of barleymeal— instead of 

advocate the side of humane treat- two hotylcB; the ohoeuiz being four 

inent; while Gylippus is introduced times as much as the kotyld (Dio- 

as the orator recommending harsh- dor. xiii. 19). 
ness and revenge. 
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dead bodies were probably at the same time taken away, 
and the prison rendered somewhat less loathsome. What 
became of the remaining prisoners, we are not told. It 
may be presumed that those who could survive so great an 
extremity of suffering might after a certain time be allowed 
to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of them 
may have obtained their release — as was the case (we are 
told) with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters — by the elegance of their accomplishments and 
the dignity of their demeanour. The dramas of Euripides 
were so peculiarly popular throughout all Sicily, that those 
Athenian prisoners who knew by heart considerable por- 
tions of them, won the affections of their masters. Some 
even of the stragglers from the army are afi&rmed to have 
procured for themselves, by the same attraction, shelter 
and hospitality during their flight. Euripides, we are in- 
formed, lived to receive the thanks of several among these 
unhappy sufferers, after their return to Athens. ^ I cannot 
refrain from mentioning this story, though I fear its trust- 
worthiness as matter of fact is much inferior to its pathos 
and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not 
Treatment merely the Syracusans, but also the allies pre- 
and^Dem ®®^*' Were cousulted, and much difference of 
stiien«8^^' opinion was found. To keep them in confine- 
of'o'infoii °^®^^ simply? without putting them to death, 
araong^the was apparently the opinion advocated by Her- 
conquerore. mokrates.^ But Gylippus, then in full ascend- 
ency and an object of deep gratitude for his invaluable 
services, solicited as a reward to himself to be allowed to 
conduct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To achieve this 
would have earned for him signal honour in the eyes of his 
countrymen ; for while Demosthenis, from his success at 
Fylus, was their hated enemy — ^Nikias had always shown 
himself their friend, as far as an Athenian could do so. It 
was to him that they owed the release of their prisoners 
taken at Sphakteria; and he had calculated upon this obli- 
gation when he surrendered himself prisoner to Gylippus, 
and not to the Syracusans. 

>Plataroh, Nikias, o. 29; Diodor. in Sicily—in Diodor. xiii. 111. 

sill. 88. The reader will see how > Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28 ^ Diodor* 

the Carthaginians treated tlie ziii. 19. 
(Grecian prisoners whom they took 
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In spite of all his influence, howeyer, Gylippus could 
not carry this point. First, the Corinthians both inflnenoe 
strenuously opposed him themselves, and pre- j/^J^fans— 
vailed on the other allies to do the same. Afraid efforts of 
that the wealth of Nikias would always procure ^^l^^^^" 
for him the means of escaping from imprison- generals 
ment, so as to do them farther injury — they in- »'® ■^■*'*- 
sisted on his being put to death, ^ext, those Syracusans, 
who had been in secret correspondence with Nikias during 
the siege, were yet more anxious to get him put out of the 
way; being apprehensive that, if tortured by uieir political 
opponents, he might disclose their names and intrigues. 
Such various influences prevailed, so that Nikias, as well 
as Demosthenes, was ordered to be put to death by a decree 
of the public assembly, much to the discontent of Gh^lippus. 
Hermokrates vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving 
that it was certain to be carried, he sent to them a private 
intimation before the discussion closed; and procured for 
them, through one of the sentinels, the means of dying by 
their own hands. Their bodies were publicly exposed before 
the city gates to the view of the Syracusan citizens; ^ while 
the day on which the final capture of Nikias and his army 
was accomplished, cajne to be celebrated as an annual 
festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty-sixth 
day of the Dorian month Karneius.2 



» Thucyd. vii. 86 ; Plutarch, Ni- 
kias, c. 28. The statement which 
Plutarch here cites from Timseus 
respecting the intervention of Her- 
mokrates, is not in any substantial 
contradiction with Fhilistus and 
Thucydidds. The word xtXtuoOivta<; 
seems decidedly preferable to xa- 
TaXeuoOevtac, in the text of Plu- 
tarch. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though 
Plutarch says that the month Ear- 
neius is *'that which the Athenians 
cull Metageitnion," yet it is not 
safe to affirm that the day of the 
slaughter of the Asinarus was the 
16th of the Attic month Metageit- 
nion. We know that the ciril 
months of different cities seldom 
or never exactly coincided. See 
the remarks of Frana on this point 



in his comment on the valuable 
Inscriptions of Tauromeuium, Corp. 
Inscr. Grr. No. 6640, part xxxii. sect. 
8. p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must 
have taken place, I think, not less 
than twenty-four or twenty-five 
days after the eclipse (which oc- 
curred on the 27th of August)— that 
is about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Olinton 
(E. H. ad ann. 41S b.o.) seems to 
me to compress too much the in- 
terval between the eclipse and the 
retreat; considering that the in- 
terval included two great battles, 
with a certain space of time, before, 
between, and after. 

The fttTonwpov noticed by Thu- 
cyd. vii. 79 suits with Sept. 21: 
compare Plutarch, Nikias, o. 22. 
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Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the ^ 
two expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. 
Never m Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so 
efficient, and full of promise and confidence, been sent forth ; 
never in Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, 
or victory so glorious and unexpected, been witnessed, i Its 
consequences were felt from one end of the Grecian world 
to the other, as will appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards 
Disgrace of Nikias had been throughout lofty and unshaken : 
Nikias after after his death it was exchanged for disgrace, 
at Athens- ^is name was omitted, while that of his colleague 
Demosthenes was engraved, on the funeral pillar 
erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. 
This difference Pausanias explains by saying 
that Nikias was conceived to have disgraced him- ^ 
self as a military man by his voluntary surrender, which 
Demosthenes had disdained. ^ 

The opinion of ThucydidSs deserves special notice, in 
inion of *^® ^*^® ^^ *^^® judgement of his countrymen. 
Thucydidis While he says not a word about Demosthenes, 
^out beyond the fact of his being put to death, he 

adds in reference to Nikias a few words of marked 
sympathy and commendation. "Such, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death; though 
he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least deserved \ 



continued 
respect for 
the memory 
of Demo- 
sthends. 



» Thuoyd. Tii. 87. 

* Fansan. i. 29, 9 ; Phillst. Fragm. 
46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that De- 
mosthends actually did kill him- 
self, rather than submit to sur- 
render — before the surrender of 
Nikias; who (he says) did not 
choose to follow the example:— 

'^DemosthendSj amisso exercitu, 
a captivitate gladio et voluntarift 
morte se vindioat: Nicias autem, 
ne Bemosthenis quidem exemplo, 
ut sibl consuleret, admonitus, cla- 
dem suorum auxit dedecore cap- 
tiTitatis" (Justin, iv. 6). 

Philistns, whom Pausanias an- 
nounces himself as following, is 



an excellent witness for the actual 
facts in Sicily ; though not so good 
a witness for the impression at 
Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thu- 
oydidfts, that Nikias, in surrender- 
ing himself to Gylippus, thought 
that he had considerable chance of 
saving his life— Plutarch too so 
interprets the proceeding, and con- 
demns it as disgraceful (see his 
comparison of Nikias and Orassus, 
near the end). Demosthends could 
not have thought the same for 
himself: the fact of his attempted 
suicide appears to me certain, on 
the authority of Fhilistus, though 
Thucydidds does not notice it. 
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to come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering bis 
exact performance of established duties to the divinity." ^ 

If we -were judging Nikias merely as a private man, 
and setting bis personal conduct in one scale, against his 
personal suffering on the other, the remark of TbucydidSs 
would be natural and intelligible. But the general of a 
great expedition, upon whose conduct the lives of thousands 
of brave men as well as the most momentous interests of 
his country, depend, cannot be tried by any such standard. 
His private merit becomes a secondary point in the case, as 
«ompared with the discharge of his responsible public duties, 
by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we 
to say of Nikias? We are compelled to say, that ^ow far 
if his personal suffering could possibly be re- that opinion 
garded in the light of an atonement, or set in ** ^"■*' 
an equation against the mischief brought by himself both 
on his army and his country — it would not be greater than 
his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate points in 



* Thuoyd. yii. 86. Kal 6 ftiv toi- 
«v»T^ ^ 8ti iYYOtaxa tootcov aixlq^ 
mQviQxti, ^xKoxa 6iq &Sioc u)v tu)v yt 
iic' 8|xoo 'EXX'^vwv 4« toOto SuaTojrlac 
«7ixia8at, 8 1^ -cijv ^t^oiKr-a^i' 

So stood the text of Thucydidds, 
until varioas recent editors changed 
the last wo ids, on the authority of 
someMSS., to Side t^jv icaaarv c< 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of 
the best critics prefer and adopt 
the latter reading, I confess it 
Beems to me that the former is 
more suitable to the Greek rein of 
thought, as well as more conform- 
able to truth about Nikias. 

A man's good or bad fortune, 
depending on the favourable or 
anfaycurable disposition of the 
gods towards him, was understood 
to be determined more directly by 
}iiB piety and religious observances, 
rather than by his virtue (see pas- 
sages in Isokratds de Permutation. 
Orat. XV. sect. 801 ; Lysias, cont. 



Nikomach. c. 6. p. 864) — though 
undoubtedly the two ideas went 
to a certain extent together. Men 
might differ about the virtue of 
Kikias ; but his piety was an in- 
contestable fact; and his ''good 
fortune" also (in times prior to the 
Sicilian expedition) was recognised 
by men like Alkibiadds, who most 
probably had no very lofty opinion 
of his virtue (Thucyd. vi. 17). The 
contrast between the remarkable 
piety of Nikias, and that extremity 
of ill-fortune which marked the 
close of his life— was very likely 
to shock Grecian ideas generally, 
and was a natural circumstance 
for the historian to note. Whereas 
if we read, In the passage, icdiaav 
ic dpeT7|v— the panegyric upon Ni- 
kias becomes both less special and 
more disproportionate — beyond 
what even Thucydidds (as far as we 
can infer from other expressions, 
see V. 16) would be inclined to 
bestow upon him— more In fact 
than he says in commendation even 
of Periklds. 
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his conduct which justify this view, and which have been 
set forth as they occurred^ in the ^recedinff pages. Ad- 
mitting fully both the good inttotions of ^ikias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during the last 
Few davs in Sicily — it is not the less incontestable, that first, 
the failure of the enterprise — next, the destruction of the 
armament — is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable mis- 
judgment. Sometimes petty trifling — sometimes apathy and 
inaction — sometimes presumptuous neglect — sometimes 
obstinate blindness even to urgent and obvious necessities 
—one or other of these his sad mental defects, will be found 
operative at every step whereby this fated armament sinks 
down from exuberant efficiency into the last depth of ag- 
^egate ruin and individual misery. His improvidence and 
incapacity stand proclaimed, not merely in the narrative of 
the historian, but even in his own letter to the Athenians, 
and in his own speeches both before the expedition and 
during its closing misfortunes, when contrasted with the 
reality of his proceedings. The man whose flagrant incom- 
petency could bring such wholesale ruin upon two fine 
armaments entrusted to his command, upon the Athenian 
maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself — must 
appear on tne tablets of history under the severest con- 
demnation, even though his personal virtues had been loftier 
than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian — after devoting two im- 
mortel books to this expedition — after setting forth em- 
phatically both the glory of its dawn and the wretchedness 
of its close, with a dramatic genius parallel to the (Edipus 
Tyrannus of Sophokles — ^when he comes to recount the 
melancholy end of the two commanders, has no words to 
spare for Demosthenes (far the abler officer of the two, who 
perished by no fault of his own), but reserves his flowers to 
strew on the grave of Nikias, the author of the whole ca- 
lamity — ^'What a pity! Such a respectable and religious 
man!" 

ThucydidSs is here the more instructive, because he 
exactly represents the sentiment of the general Athenian 
public towards Nikias during his life-time. They could not 
bear to condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without^ 
so respectable and religious a citizen. The private qualities 
of Nikias were not only held to entitU him to the most 
indulgent construction of all his public short-comings, but 
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also ensured to him credit for political and military com- 
petence altogether disproportionate to his de- opinion of 
serts. When we find Thucydides, after narrat- *^« •^*^«- 
ing so much improvidence and mismanagement NiiSL— **" 
on the grand scale, still keeping attention fixed ^^^^^ steady 
on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, fldence and 
as if it constituted the main feature of his ©▼er-eate^m 
character — we can understand how the Athe- arisingfrom 
nian p eople originally came both to over-estimate ^ jj* 'ospoot- 
this unfortunate leader, and continued over-esti- feiigious 
mating him with tenacious fidelity even after character, 
glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in the political his- 
tory of Athens did the people make so fatal a mistake in 
placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgement, his- 
torians are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, 
on demagogues and the demagogic influences. Mankind 
being usuaUy considered in the light of governable material, 
or as instruments for exalting, arming, and decorating their 
rulers — whatever renders them more difficult to handle in 
this capacity, ranks first in the category of vices. Nor can 
it be denied that this was a real and serious cause. Clever 
criminative speakers often passed themselves off for some- 
thing above their real worth : though useful and indispen- 
sable as a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded 
the people into measures impolitic or unjust. But, even if 
we grant, to the cause of misjudgment here in- ^^^^ 
dicated, a greater practical efficiency than his- sdence'?!! 
tory will fairly sanction — still it is only one ??*^*" Y*" 
among others more mischievious. Never did any personal *** 
man at Athens, by mere force of demaffoffic "i***^® 

Ti.. . ' •' i» i jP ^ which the 

qualities, acquire a measure of esteem at once Athenian 
so exaggerated and so durable, combined with public ever 
so much power ofinjuring his fellow-citizens, as ®°°*°****® 
the anti-demagogic Nikias. The man who, over and above 
his shabby manceuvre about the expedition against Sphak- 
teria, and his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests 
in the alliance with Sparta, ended by bringing ruin on the 
greatest armament ever sent forth by Athens, as well as 
upon her maritime empire — was not a leather-seller of im- 
pudent and abusive eloquence, but a man of ancient family 
and hereditary wealth — munificent and affable, having 
credit not merely for the largesses which he bestowed, but 
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also for all the insolences, which as a rich man he might 
have committed, but did not commit — free from all pecuniary 
corruption — a brave man, and above all, an ultra-religious 
man, believed therefore to stand high in the favour of the 
cods, and to be fortunate. Such was thb esteem which the 
Athenians felt for this union of good qualities purely per- 
sonal and negative, with eminent station, that they pre- 
sumed the higher aptitudes of command, i and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist — after 
proof that what they had supposed to be caution was only 
apathy and mental weakness. No demagogic arts or elo- 
quence would ever have created in the people so deep- 
seated an illusion as the imposing respectability of Nikias. 
Now it was against the overweening ascendency of such 
decorous and pious incompetence, when aided by wealth 
and family advantages, that the demagogic accusatory elo- 
quence ought to have served as a natural bar and corrective. 
Performing the functions of a constitutional opposition, it 
afforded the onlv chance of that tutelary exposure whereby 
blunders and short-cominffs might be arrested in time. 
How insufficient was the check which it provided — even at 
Athens, where everyone denounces it as having prevailed 
in devouring excess — the history ofNikias is an ever-living 
testimony. 



* A good many of the features 
depicted by Tacitae (Hist. i. 49) in 
Oalba, suit the character of Nikias 
— much more than those of the 
rapacious and unprincipled Cras- 
sus, with whom Plutarch compares 
the latter:— 

«Vetus in famili& nobilitas, 
magnsB opes: ipsi medium inge- 
nlum, magis extra yitia, quam cum 
Tirtutibns. Bed daritas natalium, 



et metus temporum, obtentni fuit, 
ut quod aegnitia fuity aapientia 
Yocaretur. Dum vigebat setas, mi- 
litarilaude apudOermanias floruit; 
proconsul, Africam moderate; jam 
senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari 
juBtiti& continuit. Major privato 
vi8%u, dum privatuB /ut7, et omnium 
conaenau capax imperiif nUi <m- 
ptraaatt,^ 
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CHAPTER LXL 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OP ]fHE ATHENIAN ARMA- 
MENT IN SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL 
CONSPIRACY OP THE POUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy 
close the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first 
in the harbour and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, 
towards the end of September 413 b.c. 

The first impression which we derive from the perusal 
of that narrative is, sympathy for the parties ^ 
directly concerned — chiefly for the number of qSenceg of 
gallant Athenians who thus miserably perished, JJ« "*^ <>' 
partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves nian arm*, 
a few months before on the verge of apparent ™«?* ^ 
ruin. But the distant and collateral effects of *°* ^' 
the catastrophe throughout Greece were yet more moment- 
ous than those within the island in whicn it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment 
when Demosthenes with his powerful armament Occupation 
left Peirseus to go to Sicily, the hostilities of o^ the^Lac^ 
the Peloponnesian confederacy against Athens dnmoniana 
herself had been already recommenced. Not — **8 ruin- 
only was the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, upon 
but the far more important step of fortifying Athens. 
Dekeleia, for the abode of a permanent garrison, was in 
course of completion. That fortress, having been begun 
about the middle of March, was probably by the month of 
June in a situation to shelter its garrison, which consisted 
of contingents periodicaUv famished, and relieving each 
other alternately, from all the different states of the con- 
federacy, under the permanent command of king Agis 
hinuselfl 

And now began that incessant marauding of domi- 
ciliated enemies — destined to last for nine years until the 
final capture of Athens — partially contemplated even at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war — and recently 

VOL. VII. o 
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enforced, with fall comprehension of its disastrous effects, 
by the virulent antipathy of the exile AlkibiadSs. ^ The 
earlier invasions of Attica had been all temporarv, con- 
tinuing for five or six weeks at the farthest, and leaving 
the country in repose for the remainder of the year. But 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the fatal 
experience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of their 
ci^; an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well 
from its novelty, as from the extraordinary vigour which 
Agis displayed in his operations. His excursions were so 
widely extended, that no part of Attica was secure or could 
be rendered productive. Not only were all the sheep and 
cattle destroyed, but the slaves too, especially the most 
valuable slaves or artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in 
great numbers: more than 20,000 of them soon disappeared 
Athens bo- in this way. So terrible a loss of income both 
miutar* ^ proprietors of land and to employers in the 
post-heavy city, was farther aggravated by the increased 
duty in arms cost and difficulty of import from Eubooa. Pro- 
upon"tiie visions and cattle from that island had previously 
citizens. como over land from Or6pus, but as that road 
was completely stopped by the garrison of Dekeleia, they 
were now of necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea; a 
transit more circuitous and expensive, besides being open 
to attack from the enemy's privateers. ^ In the midst of 
such heavy privations, the demands on citizens and metics 
for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. The 
presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep 
watch day and night throughout their long extent of wall, 
comprising both Athens and FeirsBUs: in the daytime the 
hoplites of the city relieved each other on guard, but at 
night, nearly all of them were either on the battlements or 
at the various military stations in the city. Instead of a 
city, in fact, Athens was reduced to the condition of some- 

■ Tbuoyd. i. 122-142 ; vi. 90. eyitable damage from the hands of 

* Thucyd. viii. 4. About the ex- the invaders. The Deme iBxdneis 

tensive rain caused by the Lace- lets a farm to a certain tenant for 

dsemonians to the olive-grounds in forty years, at a fixed rent of 140 

Attica, see Lyslas, Or. vli. De 01e& drachmee ; but if an invading enemy 

Sacrft, sect. 6, 7. shall drive him out or injure his 

An inscription preserved in M. farm, the Deme is to receive one 

Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. (Fart ii. No. half of the year's produce, in place 

93. p. 182) gives some hint how of the year's rent, 
landlords and tenants met this in- 
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thing like a military post. ^ Moreover the rich citizens of the 
state, who served as horsemen^ shared in the general hard- 
ship; heing called on for daily duty in order to restrain at 
least, since they coald not entirely prevent, the excursions 
of the garrison of Dekeleia: their efficiency was however 
soon impaired hy the laming of their horses on the hard 
and stony soil.' 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exi* 
gences pressed heavily on the financial resources Financial 
of the state. Already the immense expense PMssure. 
incurred, in fitting out the two large armaments for Sicily, 
had exhausted all the accumulations laid hy in the treasury 
during the interval since the peace of Nikias; so that the 
attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing heavy additional 
cost, hut at the same time abridging the means of paying, 
brought the finances of Athens into positive embarrassment. 
With the view of increasing her revenues, she altered the 
principle on which her subject-allies had hitherto been 
assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now 
required from them payment of a duty of 5 per cent, on 
all imports and expoAs by sea.' How tnis new principle of 
assessment worked, we have unfortunately no information. 
To collect the duty, and take precautions against evasion, 
an Athenian custom-house ofiicer must have Deen required 
in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to understand how 
Athens could have enforced a system at once novel, exten* 
sive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the payers — when 
we come to see how much her hold over those payers, as 
well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the close 
even of the actual year.^ 

■ Thacyd. Tii. 28, 89. being indeed reasonably execrated, 

* Thucyd. Tii. 27. though the burden itself was com- 

* Thucyd. Tii. 28. paratively a nothing." 

* Upon this new assessment on This admission is not easily re- 
the allies, determined by the Athe- conciled with the frequent iu- 
nians, Mr. Mitford remarks as fol- vectiyes in which Mr. Mitford in- 
lows:— dulges against the empire of 

*'Thus light, in comparison of Athens, as practising a system of 

what we have laid upon ourselTOs, extortion and oppression ruinous 

was the heaviest /tax, as far as we to the subject-allies, 

learn from history, at that time I do not know, however, on what 

known in the world. Yet it caused authority he affirms that this was 

much discontent among the de- "the heaviest tax then known in 

pendent commonwealths; the arbi- the world;" and that Ht caused 

trary power by which it was imposed much discontent among the subject 

02 
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Her impoverished finances also compelled her to dismiss 
Athens die- * ^^^7 of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would 
misses her have been very useful against the enemy at 
Thracian Dekeleia. These Thracian peltasts, 1300 in 

mercenaries , ■i_ji_ i.-ji'Si. a 

-massacre number, had been hired at a drachma per day 
at Myka- each man, to go with Demosthenes to Syracuse^ 
but had not reached Athens in time. As soon 
as they came thither, the Athenians placed them under the 
command of Diitrephes, to conduct them back to their 
native country — with instructions to do damage to the 
Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in his way through 
the Euripus. Accordingly Diitrephes, putting them on 
shipboard, sailed round Sunium and nothward along the 
eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation 
near Tanagra, he passed on to Ohalkis in Euboea in the 
narrowest part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the 
night to the Boeotian coast opposite, and marched up some 
distance from the sea to the neighbourhood of the Boeotian 
town Mykalessus. He arrived here unseen — ^lay in wait 
near a temple of Hermis about two miles distant-— and fell 
upon the town unexpectedly at break of day. To the 
Mykalessians — dwelling in the centre of Boeotia, not far 
from Thebes and at a considerable distance from the sea — 
such an assault was not less unexpected than formidable. 
Their fortifications were feeble — in some parts low, in other 
parts even tumbling down; nor had they even taken the 
precaution to close their gates at night: so that the bar- 
barians under Diitrephds, entering the town without the 
smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something 
alike novel and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were 
all the houses, and even the temples, plundered — ^but the 
Thracians farther manifested that raging thirst of blood 
which seemed inherent in their race. They slew every 
living thing that came in their way; men, women, i^hildren^ 
horses, cattle, &c. They burst into a school, wherein many 

eommonwealths." The latter atser- of uncertainty whether the new 

tion would indeed he sufflolently assessment ever became a reality 

probable, if it be true that the tax throughout the Athenian empire. 

CTer came into operation : but we And the fact that Thucydidfts does 

are not entitled to affirm it. not notice it as an additional cause 

Oonsidering how rery soon the of discontent among the allies, la 

ttrrible misfortunes of Athens came one reason for such doubts, 
en, I cannot but think it a matter 
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boys had jost been assembled, and massacred them all. 
This scene of bloodshed, committed by barbarians who had 
not been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxes, was 
recounted with horror and sympathy throughout all Grecian 
communities, though Mykalessus was in itself a town of 
second-rate or third-rate magnitude, i 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian 
fugitives, arrived unhappily only in time to ThoThra- 
avenge, not to save^ the inhabitants. The Thra- oians driven 
cians were already retiring with the booty which Ji^a^^g Je? 
they could carry away, when the BoBotarch by the 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry '^*»«*>»»»- 
and hoplites; after having put to death some greedy plun- 
derers who tarried too long in the town. He compelled 
them to relinquish most of their booty, and pursued them 
to the sea-shore; not without a brave resistance from these 
peltasts, who had a peculiar way of fighting which discon- 
certed the Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea-shore, 
the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very 
close, so that not less than 250 Thracians were slain before 
they could get aboard; 2 and the Athenian commander 
Diitrephes was so severely wounded that he died 
shortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and 
the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf again Athenian 
became the theatre of naval encounter. It station at 
will be recollected that this was the scene ^^decUne^f 
of the memorable victories gained by the the nayai 
Athenian admiral Phormion in the second 'Jf^l^^eM 
year of the Feloponnesian war,' wherein the 
nautical superiority of Athens over her enemies, as 
to ships, crews, and admiral, had been so transcend- 
ently manifested. In that respect, matters had now con- 
siderably changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen 

* Thucyd. Tii. 29, 80, 81. I con- the catastrophe at MykaUssas made 

celve that oOa^ o6 picxdX^ is the a profound impression throughont 

right reading— and not o&o^ fxcfiX^ Greece. 

—in reference to Mykaldssns. The * Thucyd. Tii. 80; Pansanlas, i. 

words (be ini iLtfiOti in c. 81 refer 23, 8. Oompare Meineke, ad Aristo- 

to the size of the city. phanis Fragment. 'Hpu>t<, vol. il. 

The reading is however disputed p. 1069. 

among critics. It is evident from ' See above, oh. xlix. of this 

the language of Thucydidds that History. 
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off since the days of FhormioD, that of her enemy had im- 
proved: Ariston and other skilfol Corinthian steersmen, 
not attempting to cop^ Athenian tactics, had studied the 
best mode of coping with them, and had modified the build 
of their own truremes accordingly, i at Corinth as well as 
at Syracuse. Seventeen years before, Phormion with 
eighteen Athenian triremes would have thought himself a 
full match for twenty-five Corinthian. But the Athenian 
admiral of this year, Konon, also a perfectly brave man, 
now judged so differently, that he constrained Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes with ten 
others — out of the best of their fleet, at a time when they 
had certainly none to spare — on the ground that the Co- 
rinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him.^ 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon 
Kavai with some fresh ships from Athens which made 

ifau *ktul *^® ^^^ number of triremes 33. The Corinth- 
— indeciswo ian fleet, reinforced so as to be nearly of the 
result. same number, took up a station on the coast of 

Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in 
the territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across 
the mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the 
shape of a crescent, with two projecting promontories as 
horns: each of these promontories was occupied by a 
friendly land-force, thus supporting the line of triremes at 
both flanks. This was a position which did not permit the 
Athenians to sail through the line, or manceuvre round it 
and in the rear of it. Accordingly, when the fleet of Di- 
philus came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some 
time close in front of the Corinthians, neither party ventur- 
ing to attack; for the straightforward collision was de- 
structive to the Athenian ships with their sharp, but light 
and feeble beaks — while it was favourable to the solid bows, 
and thick ep6tids or ear-projections, of the Corinthian 
trireme. After considerable delay, the Corinthians at 
length began the attack on their side — yet not advancing 
far enough out to sea, to admit of the manceuvring and evo- 
lutions of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, 
terminating with no decisive advantage to either party. 
Three Corinthian triremes were completely disabled, 

> See the preceding chapter. 

* Thncyd. tIL Si. Oompare the language of Phormion, ii. 88, 89. 
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though the crews of all escaped by swimmixig to their ' 
friends ashore: on the Athenian sioe, not one trireme 
became absolutely water-logged, but seven were so. much 
damaged, by straightforward collision with the stronger 
bows of the enemy, that they became almost useless after 
they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had so fax 
the advantage, that they maintained their station, while 
the Corinthians did not venture to renew the fight: more- 
over both the wind and the current set towards the northern 
shore, so that the floating fragments and dead bodies came 
into possession of the Athenians. Each party thought 
itself entiUed to erect a trophy; but the real feeling of 
victory lay on the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on 
the side of Athens. The reputed maritime superiority of 
the latter was felt by both parties to have sustained a di- 
minution; and such assuredlv would have been the im- 
pression of Fhormion, had he been alive to witness the 
conflict. 1 

This battle app.ears to have taken place, so far as we 
can make out, a snort time before the arrival of j^^^ ^^^^ 
DemosthenSs at Syracuse, about the close of the of theAthe- 
month of May. We cannot doubt that the Athe- g**JJ„^^^ 
nians most anxiously expected news from that ruTn^of the 
officer, with some account of victories obtained ^y fflciS- 
in Sicily, to console them for having sent him ly made 
away at a moment when his services were so J^°^^ *® 
cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they may even *™' 
have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, as a 
means of re&^oringtheir crippled finances. Their disappoint- 
ment would be all the more bitter when they came to re- 
ceive, towards the end of June or beginning of July, des- 
patches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenes in 
his attempt upon Epipolae, and the ^consequent extinction 
of all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After these 
despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others 
subsequently reached Athens. The generals would not 
write nome during the month of indecision immediately 
succeeding, when Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and 
Nikias resisting it. They might possibly, however, write 
immediately on taking their resolution to retreat, at the 
time when they sent to Katana to forbid farther supplies of 
provisions: — but this was the last practicable opportunity 

A Thaoyd. vii. 84. 
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— for closely afterwards followed their naval defeat, and 
the blocking up of the mouth of the Great Harbour. The 
mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the Athenians 
that their aflfairs in Sicily were proceeding badly. But the 
closing series of calamities, down to the mial catastrophe, 
would only come to their knowledge indirectly; partly 
through the triumphant despatches transmitted from Syra- 
cuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes — partly through in- 
dividual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first 
Bebiotanoe made known at Athens through a stranger, who, 
of theAthe- arriving at PeirsBUs, went into a barber's shop, 

nianB to be- j i ® x v j. 'j. xi 

lieve the and began to converse about it as upon a theme 
tfoii truth, which must of course be uppermost in every one's 
mind. The astonished barber, hearing for the first time 
such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it 
to the archons as well as to the public in the market-place. 
The public assembly being forthwith convoked, he was 
brought before it, and called upon to produce his authority, 
which he was unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared. 
He was consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified 
rumours for the disturbance of the public tran(][uillity, and 
even put to the torture. ^ How much of this improbable 
tale may be true, we cannot determine; but we may easily 
believe that neutrals, passing from Corinth or Megara to 
PeirsBus, were the earliest communicants of the misfortunes 
of Nikias and Demosthenis in Sicily during the months of 
July and August. Presently came individual soldiers of 
the armament, who had got away from the defeat and found 
a passage home ; so that the bad news was but too fully 
confirmed. But the Athenians were long before they could 
bring themselves to believe, even upon the testimony of 
these fugitives, how entire had been the destruction of their 
two splendid armaments, without even a feeble remnant 
left to console them. 2 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length 
Terror and forced upon their convictions, the city presented 
affliotion at a scene of the deepest afSiction, dismay and 
Athens. terror. Over and above the extent of private 
mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, which 
overspread nearly the whole city — there prevailed utter 

* Plutarch, Nikias, o. 30. He fidence— 'A9Y]valouc H faai, Ao, 
giwet the story without mncfa con- • Thucyd. Tiil. 1. 
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despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the empire 
of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed 
utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks 
nearly destitute of triremes, the flower of her hoplites as 
well as of her seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving 
their like behind, and her maritime reputation was irretriev- 
ably damaged; while her enemies, on the contrary, animated 
by feelings of exuberant confidence and triumph, were 
farther strengthened by the accession of their new Sicilian 
allies. In these melancholy months (October, November, 
413 B.O.) the Athenians expected nothing less than a 
vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from the Pelopon- 
nesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of their own 
revolted allies — an attack which they knew themselves to 
be in no condition to repel. ^ 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope 
to cheer them on any side, it was but poor satis- ^^ ^ 
faction to vent their displeasure on the chief resolutions 
speakers who had recommended their recent J^g^®^^^^ 
disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and nians— 
reporters of oracles who had promised them the pj^^^j?' 
divine blessing upon it. 2 After this first burst 
both of grief and anger, however, they began gi*adually to 

> Thncyd. viii. 1. IldvTa 8i icav- to present results totally contrary 

xa^dScv auTOUc iXucti, &c. to those which he had predicted. 

* Thucyd. viii. 1. 'EnetSfj 6i We know that the Athenian law 

Ifvwaav, x<>^*^o^ H-iv ^oav tot< ^up- often imposed upon the mover of 

icpo9u|iii]8ti9i tu>v pT]T6pu>v t6v ix- a proposition not merely moralf 

icXouv, (uaiccp o6x o6tol ^Tj^pi- but even legal, responsibility; a 

odficvoi,Ac. regulation of doubtful propriety 

From these latter words, it would under other circumstances, but 

seem that Thnoydidds considered which I belioTe to have been 

the Athenians, after having adopt- useful at Athens. 
ed the expedition by their votes, It must be admitted however to 

to have debarred themselves from have been hard upon the advisers 

the right of complaining of those of this expedition, that— from the 

speakers who had stood forward total destruction of the armament, 

prominently to advise the step, neither generals nor soldiers re- 

I do not at all concur in his turning— they were not enabled to 

opinion. The adviser of any im- show how much of the ruin had 

portant measure always makes arisen from faults in the execu- 

himself morally responsible for tion, not in the plan conceived, 

its justice, nseftalness, and practl- The speaker in the Oration of 

cability; and he very properly Lysias — ntpl 8Y]fAcuot(i)c tou Ntxlou 

Incurs disgrace, more or less ao- ifitX9ou(Or.xviii. sect. 2)— attempts 

cording to the case, if it turns out to transfer the blame from Nikias 
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look their actual situation in the face; and the more energetic 
speakers would doubtless administer the salutaiy lesson of 
reminding them how much had been achieved by their 
forefathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach of 
Xerxes threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment,theenergy of despair revived 
in their bosoms: they resolved to get together, as speedily 
as they could, both ships and money — to keep watch over 
their allies, especially EuboBa — and to defend themselves to 
the last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of 
ProbtQi, was named to review the expenditure, to suggest 
all practicable economies, and propose for the future such 
measures as occasion might seem to require. The proposi- 
tions of these FrobMi were for the most part adopted, with 
a degree of unanimity and promptitude rarely seen in an 
Athenian assembly — springing out of that pressure and 
alarm of the moment which silenced all criticism. ^ Among 
other economies, the Athenians abridged the costly splendour 
of their choric and liturgic ceremonies at home, and brought 
back the recent garrison which they had established on the 
Laconian coast. They at the same time collected timber, 
commenced the construction of new ships, and fortified 
Cape Sunium in order to protect their numerous transport 
ships in the passage from Euboea to PeiraBus.^ 

upon the adyisers of the expedi- ttlv: compare Xenopb. Mem. ill. 

tion— a manifest injuatioe. 6, 6. 

Demosthends (in the Oration de * Thaoyd. viii. 1—4. About the 

Ooron&i o. 78) gives an emphatic fanctions of this Board of Pro- 

and noble statement of the re- billi, much has been said for which 

sponsibility which he cheerfallj there is no warrant in Thucydidis 

accepts for himself as a political — tu>v xt xaixa t^jv icdXiv xt ic eOxi> 

speaker and adriser— responsibility Xttav ou>9povl9at, xal ap^^i^v xua 

for seeing the beginnings and icpto^uxipwv div8pu>v iXioQai, otxivcc 

understanding the premonitory ictpl xu)v icap6vTU>v u)c &v xaipoc { 

signs, of coming events, and giv- icpoPouXcuaoust. Ildlvxa 8c icp6c xh 

ing his countrymen warning be- icaipa;rp^(«.a icepifittc, Siccp ^piXti 8^- 

forehand: I8siv xa itpdYptoixa dp^6- |xoc icoitiv, ixoipiot ^«av »oxaxx«w. 

|jLSva xal icpoataOioOai xal npoeticctv Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks 

Totc &XX01C. This is the just view — ''That is, no measure was to be 

of the subject; and applying the submitted to the people, till it 

measure proposed by Demosthends, had first been approved by this 

the Athenians had ample ground Ooundl of Elders." And such is 

to be displeased with their orators, the general view of the comment- 

' Thucyd. viii. 1 : icdtvxa 8e icp6c ators. 

t6 icap«^pi2{ia iicpi8tic, Sictp ftXcI No such meaning as this, how- 

8^|<Loc noiciv, ixotf&oi Toav sfttax- ever, is necessarily contained ia 
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While Athens was thus straggling to make head against 
her misfortunes, all the rest of Sreece was fall p^^^j j^^ 
of excitement and aggressive scheming against effect ^of 
her. So grave an event as the destraction of *J« he*u"on 
this great armament had never happened since aU^Gre^ka^ 
the expedition of Xerxes against Grreece. It "•^^^j®'^ 
not only roused the most distant cities of the of Athens 
Grecian world, hut also the Persian satraps and *'^^^jgl* 
the court of Susa. It stimulated the enemies and even 
of Athens to redoubled activity; it emboldened ^n the 
her subject-allies to revolt; it pushed the neutral 
states, who all feared what she would have done if success- 
ful against Syracuse, now to declare war against her, and 
put the finishing stroke to her power as well as to her 
ambition. All of them, enemies, subjects, and neutrals, 
alike believed that the doom of Athens was sealed, and 
that the coming spring would see her captured. Earlier 



the word np6f)ouXoi. It is indeed 
conceivable that persons so deno- 
minated might be inyested with 
Buoh a control ; but we cannot 
infer it, or affirm it, simply from 
the name. Nor will the passages 
in Aristotle^s Politics, wherein 
the npd^ouXoi occurs, authorise 
any inference with respect to this 
Board in the special case of Athens 
(Aristotel. Politic. It. U, 9; iv. 
12, 8; vi. 6, 10-18). 

The Board only seems to hare 
lasted for a short time at Athens, 
being named for a temporary pur- 
pose, at a moment of peculiar 
pressure and discouragement. 
During such a state of feeling, there 
was little necessity for throwing 
additional obitacles in the way of 
uew propositions to be made to 
the people. It was rather of im- 
portance to encourage the sugges- 
tion of new measures, from men 
of sense and experience. A Board 
destined merely for control and 
hindrance, would have been 
mischievous instead of useful 
under the reigning melancholy at 
Athens. 



The Board was doubtless merged 
in the Oligarchy of I*our Hundred, 
like all the other magistracies of 
the state, and was not reconsti- 
tuted after their deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to 
draw inferences as to the functions 
of this Board of Probflli now 
constituted, from the proceedings 
of the ProblUus in Aristophanis 
Lysistrata, as is done by Wachs- 
muth (Hellenische Alterthums- 
kunde, i. 2. p.'l98), andby Watten- 
bach (Be Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 17—21, Berlin 1842). 

Sohomann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Grtecor. 
V. xii. p. 161) says of these np6- 
PcoXoi--"Videtur autem eorum po- 
testas fere annua fulsse." I do 
not distinctly understand what he 
means by these words; whether 
he means that the Board continued 
permanent, but that the members 
were annually changed. If this be 
his meaning, I dissent from it. I 
think that the Board lasted until 
the time of the Four Hundred, 
which would be about a year and 
a half from its first institution. 
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than the ensuing spring, the Lacedsemonians did not feel 
disposed to act; but they sent round their instructions to 
the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then 
commenced; all these allies being prepared to do their best, 
in hopes that this efPort would be the last required from. 
them, and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of 1 00 triremes 
was directed to be prepared against the spring; 50 of these 
being imposed in equsJ proportion on the Lacedaemonians 
themselves and the JBoBotians — 15 on Corinth — 15 on the 
Phocians and Lokrians — 10 on the Arcadians, with Pellene 
and Sikyon — 10 on Megara, Troezen, Epidaurus, and 
Hermione. It seems to nave been considered that these 
ships might be built and launched during the interval 
between September and March, i The same large hopes, 
which had worked upon men's minds at the beginning of 
the war, were now again rife in the bosoms of the Pelo- 
ponnesians;2 the rather as that powerful force from Sicily, 
which they had then been disappointed in obtaining, might 
now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really forth- 
coming. 3 

Prom the smaller allies, contributions in money were 
Motions of exacted for the intended fleet by Agis, who 
King Agis. moved about during this autumn with a portion 
of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the course of his circuit, 
he visited the town of Herakleia, near the Maliac Gulf, 
and levied large contributions on the neighbouring CBtseans, 
in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from that 
town, as well as from the Phthiot Acheeans and other 
subjects of theThessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
their protest against his proceedings.^ 

It was during the march of Agis through Boeotia that 
The Eaboe- the inhabitants of Euboea (probably of Challds 
to aSJ ^for *^^ Eretria) applied to him, entreating his aid 
aid in re- to enable them to revolt from Athens; which 
from"** he readily promised, sending for Alkamenes at 
Athens— the head of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, 
Wans ***i8o ^ ^® despatched across to the island as Harmost. 
apply, and Having a force permanently at his disposal, with 
are pre- faU Hherty of military action, the Spartan king 

* Thacyd. yiii. 2, 8. Aaxc8ait|t6- * Thuoyd. Tiii. 5. 6vt(ov ou6fiv 

^loi Si TTjv np6<rta^iv talc n6Xcoiv &XXo vi WffTctp dpxo|iiivu>v iv xaTa- 

ixaxov vtu>v x^c vauRiQYlac oxeu^ tou icoXiftou: compare ii. 7. 

iicoiouvTo, fto.: compare also c. 4— * Thacyd. yiii. 2: compare ii. 7; 

icaptaxtudCovTO x^v vaoic7)7lav, til. 86. 

Ac. « Thucyd. viii. 8. 
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at Dekeleia was more influential even than the author- 
ities at home, so that the disaffected allies of Athens 
addressed themselves in preference to him. It was not 
long before envoys from Lesbos visited him for this pur- 
pose. So powerfully was their claim enforced by the 
JBcBotians (their kinsmen of the ^olic race), who engaged 
to furnish ten triremes for their aid, provided Agis would 
send ten others — that he was induced to postpone his 
promise to the Euboeans, and to direct Alkamenes as 
harmost to Lesbos instead of Euboea, > without at all con- 
sulting the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos andEuboea, especially 
the latter, was a vital blow to the empire of TheCWanB, 
Athens. But this was not the worst. At the same with the 
time that these two islands were negotiating mSce ap-^* 
with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and plication to 
most powerful of all Athenian allies, had gone ^p*'**- 
to Sparta for the same purpose. The government of Chios 
— an oligarchy, but distinguished for its prudent manage- 
ment and caution in avoiding risks — considering Athens to 
be now on the verge of ruin, even in the estimation of the 
Athenians themselves, thought itself safe, together with 
the opposite city of Eryt&8B, in taking measures for 
achieving independence. 2 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in 
revolting was sure to be followed by others. Envoys 
Athens was now on the point of being assailed ^om Tissa- 
by other enemies yet more unexpected — the two SiaTphar- 
Persian satraps of. the Asiatic seaboard, Tissa- nabazus 
phemes and Phamabazus. No sooner was the spTrta* at 
Athenian catastrophe in Sicily known at the the same 
court of Susa, than the Qreat King claimed *^°^®' 
from these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic 
Greeks on the coast; for which they had always stood en- 
rolled in the tribute records, though it had never been 
actually levied since the complete establishment of the 
Athenian empire. The only way to realise this tribute, 
for which the satraps were thus made debtors, was to detach 
the towns from Athens, and break up her empire ;3 for 

■ Thaoyd. viii. 6. (Tissaphernes) toi»c 4x t^« iaoxou 
• Thucyd. Tlii. 7—24. *PX^< 96poo<;, o&« 81' 'AOTjvalouc aico 

■ Thucyd. viii. 6. Tic 6 ^aoiX^ux twv '£XXt]v18u>v ic6Xtu>v 06 6uvi[ii8vo« 
Tfdp vbu>9tI iT^YX^ve iceicpa7|ii4voc npasosoQaii iicu>9<lXT]98. Touc xt 
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which purpose TissaphernSs sent an envoy to Sparta, in 
conjunction with those of the Ohians and Erythrseans. He 
invited the Lacedaemonians to conclude an alliance with 
the Great Eing, for joint operations against the Athenian 
empire in Asia; promising to furnish pay and maintenance 
for any forces which they might send, at the rate of one 
drachma per day for each man of the ships* crews.* He 
farther hoped by means of this aid to reduce Amorges, the 
revolted son of the late satrap Pissuthnes, who was estab- 
lished in the strong maritime town of lasus, with a Grecian 
mercenary force and a considerable treasure, and was in 
alliance with Athens. The Great King had sent down a 
peremptory mandate, that Amorges should either be 
brought prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without' any concert, 
there arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras — ^two 
Grecian exiles in the service of Pharnabazus, bringing 
propositions of a similar character from that satrap, whose 
government 2 comprehended Phrygia and the coast lands 
north of-^olis, from thePropontis to the northeast comer 
of the Elseatic Gulf. Eager to have the assistance of a 
Lacedsemionidn fleet in order to detach the Hellespontine 
Greeks from Athens, and realise the tribute required by 
the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the same time 
desirous of forestalling Tissaphern^s as the medium of 
alliance between Sparta and the Great King. The two 
missions having thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a 
strong competition arose between them — one striving to 
attract the projected expedition to Chios, the other to the 
Hellespont: 3 for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus had 
brought twenty-five talents, which he tendered as a first 
payment in part. 

o&v 96pouc pLoiXXov evdpiiCe xofitetaQai Tp097)v, waicep OneaTT) iv t^ 

xaxibaa^ toi)? 'A9rjvaloo«, Ac. Aaxtfi aifxovi, ic SpaXM-'')'' 'A'CTixif)'# 

I have already discussed this ixdoTtp itaoat< xaX^ vauol &ts6u>xe, 

important passage at some length, tou ^i Xoinou XP^^O" ifiouXeTo Tptti)- 

in its bearing upon the treaty PoXov 8iSdvai, Ac. 

oonolnded thirty-seven years be- * The satrapy of Tissaphemes 

fore this time between Athens and extended as far north as Antandrus 

Persia. See note to chap. xlv. of and Adramyttium (Thucyd. yiii. 

this History. 103). 

» Thucyd. viii. 29. Kal jxrjvoc |iiv » Thucyd. vili. «. 
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From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing 
up against Athens in the hour of her distress, Aikibiadfts 
80 that the Lacedsemonians had only to choose at Sparta- 
which they would prefer; a choice in which they men"aSoii8 
were much guided by the exile AlkibiadSs. ]!t determine 
so happened that his family friend Endius was dmnonians 
at this moment one of the Board of Ephors; to send aid 
while his personal enemy King Agis, with whose *® ^***®"' 

' wife Timffia he carried on an intrigue, ^ was absent in com- 
mand at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibii^es strenuously exhorted the 
Spartan authoiities to devote their first attention to that 
island. A Perioekus named Phrynis, being sent thither to 
examine whether the resources alleged !by the envoys were 
really forthcoming, brought back a satisfactory report, 
that theChian fleet was not less than sixty triremes stronff : 
ujpon which the Lacedsemonians concluded an alliance with 
Gnios and Erythra, engaging to send a fleet of forty sail 
to their aid. Ten of these triremes, now ready in the La- 
cedemonian ports (probably at Gythium), were directed 
immediately to sail to Chios, under the admiral Melanchri- 
das. It seems to have been now midwinter — but Alkibia- 
dSs, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on the neces- 
sity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians should 
detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then 
intervening, was construed by the Spartans as a mark of 

' divine displeasure, so that they would not persist in sending 

either the same commander or the same snips. Chalkideus 
was named to supersede Melanchridas; while five new 
• ships were directed to be equipped, so as to be ready to 
sail in the early spring along with the larger fleet from 
Corinth. 2 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners 
were sent to Corintn (in compliance with the 

* pressing instances of the Chian envoys) to trans- the^Peio- 
port across the isthmus from the Corinthian to ponnesiaB 
the Saronic G-ulf, the thirty-nine triremes now corintS- 
in the Corinthian port of Lechaeum. It was at measures 
first proposed to send off all^ at one and the same 
time, to Chios — even those which Agis had been equipping 
for the assistance of Lesbos ; although Kalligeitus declined 

> » Thucyd. viii. 6-12 i Plutarch, Nepos, Alkib. c. 8. 

Alkiblad. o. 98, 94; Cornelius * Thuoyd. vUi. 8. 
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any concern with ChioS; and refused to contribute for this 
purpose anv of the money which he had brought. Ageneral 
synod of deputies from the allies was held at Corinth, 
wherein it was determined, with the concurrence of Agis, 
to despatch the fleet first to Chios under Chalkideus — next, 
to Lesbos under Alkamenes — lastly, to the Hellespont^ 
under Ellearchus. But it was judged expedient to divide 
the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and 
divide her means of resistance. So low was the estimate 
formed of these means, that the Lacedaemonians did not 
scruple to despatch their expedition openly from the Saronic 
Gulf, where the Athenians would have full knowledge both 
of its numbers and of its movements. ^ 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been 
Isthmian brought across to Kenchreae, when a fresh ob- 
festivai- staclo arose to delay their departure. The 
th?CorSi^- Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
iang- year, and kept especially holy by the Corinth- 

Ohio^-^°^* lans, was just approaching. They 'would not 
suBpicions cousent to begin any military operations until it 
of Athens, ^g^g coucluded, though Agis tried to elude their 
scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as his 
own. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 
Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched Aristokrates, one of the generals 
of the year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied all 
projects of revolt, and being required by Aristokrates to 
furnish some evidence of their good faith, sent back along 
with him seven triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much 
against their own will that they were compelled thus to act 
But being aware that the Chian people were in general 
averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, they did not 
feel confidence enough to proclaim their secret designs 
without some manifestation of support from Peloponnesus, 
which had been so much delayed that they knew not when 
it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present state of 
weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept insufficient 
assurances, for fear of driving this powerful island to open 
revolt. Nevertheless, during 8ie Isthmian festival, to which 
they were invited along with other Greeks — they discovered 
farther eyidences of the plot which was going on, and re- 

> Thnoyd. TiiL 8» 
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solved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at JSenchreas, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios. * 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron 
actually started from Kenchress to Chios, under Peioponne- 
Alkamenes; but an equal number of Athenian }*•" ^e®* 
ships watched them as they sailed along the oorfnth to 
shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to S^**"""!* *• 
sea, with a view to fight them. AlkamenSs how- the^AUie-**^ 
ever, desirous of avoiding a battle, thought it nians. 
best to return back; upon which the Athenians also re- 
turned to Peirseus, mistrusting the fidelity of the seven 
Chian triremes which formed part of their fleet. Reap- 
pearing presentlv with a larger squadron of 37 triremes,, 
they pursued AlkamenSs (who had again begun his voyage 
along the shore southward) and attacked him near the un- 
inhabited harbour called PeirsBum, on the frontiers of 
Corinth and Epidaurus. They here rained a victory, cap- 
tured one of his ships, and damaged or disabled most of 
the remainder. Alkamenes himself was slain, and the ships 
were run ashore, where on the morrow the Pelojponnesian 
land-force arrived in sufficient numbers to defenothem. So 



» Thacyd. vlii. 10. 'Ev 8i to6t«j) 
t4 "laQfxta ifivftto* xa\ ol 'AOYjvoeiot 

vat xaTdSiiXa fxaXXov a^tot^ tdt Td>v 

The language of Thacydidds in 
this passage deserves notice. The 
Athenians were now at enmity with 
Corinth: it was therefore remark- 
able, and contrary to what would 
be expected among Greeks, that 
they should be present with their 
The6ry or solemn sacrifice at the 
Isthmian festival. Accordingly 
Thncydidds, when he mentions that 
they went thither, thinks it right 
to add the explanation— i it tjt f i X- 
9T}ff«v fip — «*for they had been 
invited"— "for the festival truce had 
been formally signified to them." 
That the heralds who proclaimed 
the truce should come and proclaim 
it to a state in hostility with 
Corinth, was something unusual, 

VOL. VTI. 



and meriting special notice : other- 
wise, Thucydidds would never have 
thought it worth while to mention 
the proclamation — it being the uni- 
form practice. 

We must recollect that this was 
the first Isthmian festival which 
had taken place since the resump- 
tion of the war between Athens 
and the Feloponnesian alliance. 
The habit of leaving out Athens 
from the Corinthian herald's pro- 
clamation had not yet been re- 
newed. In regard to the Isthmian 
festival, there was probably greater 
reluctance to leave her out, because 
that festival was in its origin half 
Athenian— said to have been estab* 
lished, or revived after interrup- 
tion, by Theseus ; and the Athenian 
Thedry enjoyed a icpoe5pla or pri- 
vileged place at the games (Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, c. 25; Argument, 
ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.). 
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uiconvenient, however, was their station on this desert spot, 
that they at first determined to bum the vessels and depart. 
It was not without difl&culty that they were induced, partly 
by the instances of ^^g Agis, to guard the ships until an 
opportunity could be toxmd for eluding the blockadiiig 
Atnenian fleet; a part of which still kept watch off the 
shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring 
islet. 1 

The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenes, at the 
Small sqna- moment of his departure from Kenchrea, to 
dron »*Y*A despatch a messenger to Sparta, in order that 
under Shai- the five triremes under Chalkideus and Alki- 
AiMbi dS* ^iades might leave Laconia at the same moment, 
to go to "* And these latter appear to have been actually 
Ohios. under way, when a second messenger brought 

the news of the defeat and death of AlkamenSs at Peir»um. 
Besides the discouragement arising from such a check at 
the outset of their plans against Ionia, the Ephors thought 
it impossible to begin operations with so small a squadron 
as five triremes, so that the departure of Chalkideus was 
for the, present countermanded. This resolution, perfectly 
natural to adopt, was onlv reversed at the strenuous instance 
of the Athenian exile AlkibiadSs, who urged them to permit 
Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. Small as the 
squadron was, yet as it would reach Chios before the defeat 
at PeirsBum became public, it might be passed off as the 
precursor of the main fleet; while he (Alkibiades) pledged 
Idmself to procure the revolt of Chios and the other Ionic 
cities, through his personal connexion with the leading men 
— who would repose confidence in his assurances of the 
helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough deter- 
mination of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, 
Alkibiades added an appeal to the personal vanity of 
Endius ; whom he instigated to assume for himself the glory 
of liberating Ionia as well as of first commencing the Persian 
alliance, instead of leaving this enterprise to King Agis.^ 

By these arguments, — assisted doubtless by his per- 
Energotic Bonal influence, since his advice respecting Qy lip- 
advice of pus and respecting Dekeleia had turned out so 
^wl^^eit successful— Alkibiades obtained the consent of 
usefainess the Spartan Ephors, and sailed along with Chalki- 
to Sparta, ^^^g jj^ ^j^g g^^ triremes to Chios. Nothing less 

« Thucyd. viii. 11. * Thucyd. viii. 12. 
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than his energy and ascendency could have extorted, from 
men both dull and backward, a determination apparently 
so rash, yet in spite of such appearance, admirably con* 
ceived, and of the highest importance. Had the Ohians 
waited for the fleet now blocked up at Peirffium, their 
revolt would at least have been long delayed, and perhaps 
might not have occurred at all: the accomplishment of that 
revolt by the little squadron of Alkibiades was the proxi- 
mate cause of all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was 
ultimately the means even of disengaging the fleet at 
PeirsBum, by distracting the attention of Attiens. So well 
did this unprincipled exile, while playing the game of 
Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous wounds upon 
his country! 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the iBgean 
to Ionia, with ever so small a squadron; for ^ . 
Athens in her present destitute condition had AikiMades 
no fleet there, and although Strombichides was *%^?»°'r" 
detached with eight triremes from the blockading the^iaiand 
fleet off PeirsBum, to pursue Chalkideus and Jj^^^^ 
Alkibiades as soon as their departure was known, 
he was far behind them, and soon returned without success. 
To keep their voyage secret, they detained the boats and 
vessels which they met, and did not liberate them until they 
reached Korykus in Asia Minor, the mountainous land 
southward of Erythrae. They were here visited by their 
leading partisans from Chios, who urged them to sail thither 
at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. According- 
ly they reached the town of Chios (on the eastern coast of 
the island, immediately opposite to Erythrss on the con- 
tinent) to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the 
contrivance of these latter, the Council was found jusl 
assembling, so that Alkibiadls was admitted without delay, 
and invited to state his case. Suppressing all mention of 
the defeat at Peirseum, he represented his squadron as the 
foremost of a large Lacedaemonian fleet actually at sea and 
approaching — and afl&rmed Athens to be now helpless by 
sea as well as by land, incapable of maintaining any farther 
hold upon her allies. Under these impressions, and while 
the population were yet under their first impulse of surprise 
and alarm, the oligarchical Council took the resolution of 
revolting. The example was followed by Erythrse, and soon 

p2 
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afterwards by KlazomeneB, determined by three triremes 
from Chios. The Klazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon 
.an islet close to the continent; on which latter, however, a 
portion of their town (called Polichne) was situated, which 
they now resolved, in anticipation of attack from Athens, 
to fortify as their main residence. Both the Chians and 
Erythrseans also actively employed themselves in fortifying 
their towns and preparing for war. » 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we 
^ . find occasion to repeat remarks already suggest- 
popuiation ed by previous revolts of other allies of Athens 
wa^diBin — I^esbos, Akanthus, Tor6ne, Mend^, Amphi- 
Sined Vo^ polls, &c. Contrary to what is commonly inti- 
revoit from mated by historians, we may observe, first, that 
thena. Athens did not systematically interfere to 
impose her own democratical government upon her allies 
— next, that the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly 
by an established belief in her superior force, was never- 
theless by no means odious, nor the proposition of revolt- 
ing from her acceptable, to the general population of her 
allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia; and the 
oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring its intention by the 
reluctance of its own population — a reluctance which it 
overcame partly by surprise arising from the sudden arrival 
of Alkibiades and Chalkideus, paH^ly by the fallacious as- 
surance of a still greater Peloponnesian force approaching. 2 
Nor would the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined 
to revolt, had they not been persuaded that such was now 
the safer course, inasmuch as Athens was ruined, and her 
power to protect, not less than her power to oppress, at an 
end.* The envoys of Tissaphern^s had accompanied those 

' Thuoyd. Tiii. 14. xeXtu6vTU>v xaxaicXtiv pii^ irpo»iic6vTac 

* Thuoyd. yiii. 9. Atttov S* tfittxo ic tVjv n^Xtv, ctfixouvxat al^vlfiioi Toic 

T^c dnoatoX^C tu)v v«i>v, oi (xiv Xlot^. Kal oi (liv leoXXoi iv 

«oXXol Tu>v Xtwv oux tlS6Ttc OaOp-ttTi '^aav %a\ ixnXi^^tt* 

T& icpaao6|iLtva, oi 8' 6Xl7ov^uvtf toi< fit 6XlY0tc itaptax tOaaro 

S6Ttc, x6 xt icX^doc o6 pooX6|i«- diaxz PooXi^v te tox«iv 5oXXtYO|itv7)v, 

volicu) icoXifAiov ix^^'^, wplv tt xal Yevo(ievu>v X6yo>v dic6 xt too 'AX« 

xoel l9xup6v Xdf)u)9t, xal xouc IltXonov- xiptdSou, u>< &XXat xt vije^ itoXXal 

V7)9i0uc o6xixt lepooSty ^cvoi "^^tiv, icposnXeouat, xal x6l ictpl x^^ icoXiop. 

Sxt fiUxpifiov. xiac xu)v ev Ilfitpalci) vcu>v o6 67}X(i>- 

Also ylii. 4. *0 H 'AXxipidfiij? xal oi^xto^f d'f loxavxai Xioi, xal auSi^ 

6 XaXxiScu; icpo^uYY^vofAevot '£pu(lpaioi, 'A67)vaiu)v. 

Tu>v ^u{iiipao96vxu>v Xlu)v xial, xal * See the remarkable passage of 
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of Chios to Sparta, bo that the Chian ffovemment aaw 
plainly that the misfortunes of Athens had only the effect 
of reviving the aggressions and pretensions of their former 
foreign master, against whom Athens had protected them 
for the last fifty years. We may well doubt therefore 
whether this prudent government looked upon the change 
as on the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy 
seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the 
preponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards 
Athens by her allies (as I have before observed) was more 
negative than positive. It was favourable rather than 
otherwise, in the minds of the general population, to whom 
she caused little actual hardship or oppression; but averse, 
to a certain extent, in the minds of their leading men — 
since she wounded their dignity, and offended that love of 
town autonomy which was instinctive in the Grecian poli- 
tical mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every 
man at Athens with dismay. It was the most Dismay oc- 
fearful symptom, as well as the heaviest aggra- 5^4*^*^^®*^ ** 
vation, of their fallen condition; especially as the revolt 
there was every reason to apprehend that the ^ ^KSfT 
example of this first and greatest among the nians set' 
allies would be soon followed by the rest. The *^®® *''* 
Athenians had no fleet or force even to attempt thSr^ m*-* * 
its teconquest: but they now felt the full im- serredfund. 

Eortance of that reserve of 1000 talents, which Perikles 
ad set aside in the first year of the war against the special 
emergency of a hostile fleet approaching Peirasus. The 
penalty of death had been decreed against any one who 
should propose to devote this fund to any other purpose; 
and in spite of severe financial pressure, it had remained 
untouched for twenty years. Now, however, though the 
special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, matters 
were come to such an extremity, that the only chance of 
saving the remaining empire was by the appropriation of 
this money. An unanimous vote was accordingly passed 
to abrogate the penal enactment (or standing order) against 
proposing any other mode of appropriation; after which 
the resolution was taken to devote this money to present 
necessities. ^ 

Thncyd. riii. 24, aboat the calculations of the Chian government. 
1 Thucyd. viii. 16. 
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By means of this new fdnd, they were enabled to find pay 
Athenian and equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly 
patoLed 'to ^^®*^dy in their harbour, and thus to spareaportion 
dhio8 under from their blockading fleet off PeirsBum; out of 
Stoombi- wUch Strombichides with his squadron of eight 
° '* triremes was despatched immediately to Ionia 

— followed, after a short interval, by ThrasyklSs with 
twelve others. At the same time, the seven Ohian triremea 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their 
crews; among whom such as were slaves were liberated, 
while the freemen were put in custody. Besides fitting 
out an eaual number of fresh ships to keep up the numbers 
of the blockading fleet, the Athenians worked with the 
utmost ardour to get ready thirty additional triremes. 
The extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had re* 
volted, was felt by every one; yet with all their efforts, the 
force which they were enabled to send was at first lament- 
ably inadequate. Strombichides, arriving at Samos, and 
finding Chios, ErythrsB, and Klazomen® already in revolt^ 
reinforced his little squadron with one Samian trireme, 
and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern coast 
of that isthmus, of which KlazomensB is on the northern) 
in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been 
long there when Cnalkideus arrived from Chios with 
twenty-three triremes, all or mostly Chian; while the forces 
of ErythrflB and Klazomense approached by land. Strom- 
bichides was obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, 
vainly pursued by the Chian fleet Upon this evidence of 
Athenian weakness, and the superiority of the enemy, 
the Teians admitted into their town the land-force with- 
out; by the help of which, they now demolished the wall 
formerly built by Athens to protect the city against attack 
from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissaphernes 
lending their aid in the demolition, the town was laid 
altogether open to the satrap; who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work. > 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian 
government were prompted by considerations of their 
own safety to instigate revolt in all other Athenian de- 
pendencies; and Alkibiades now took advantage of theii 
forwardness in the cause to make an attempt on Miletus. 

* Thuoyd. viii. 16. 
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He was eager to acquire this important city, the first 
among all the continental allies of Athens — by Aotiyity of 
his own resources and those of Chios, before the theOhiAnsin 
fleet could arrive from Peir»um; in order that JJJSt**"* 
the glory of the exploit might be ensured to among the 
Endius, and not to Agis. Accordingly he and JiaS'tiiiM ' 
Chalkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five — Aiubi- 
triremes, twentv of them Chian, together with Jj^nes^Mi!' 
the five which they themselves had brought from letus to 
Laconia; these last five had been re-manned with '^^o^^- 
Chian crews, the Peloponnesian crews having been armed 
as hoplites and left as garrison in the island. Conducting 
his voyage as secretly as possible, he was fortunate enougn 
to pass unobserved by the Athenian station at Samos, 
where StrcHnbichides had just been reinforced by Thra- 
BvklSs with the twelve fresh triremes from the blockadina 
fleet at FeirsBum. Arriving at MilStus, where he possessed 
established connexions among the leading men, and had 
alreadv laid his train, as at Chios, for revolt — AlkibiadSs 
prevailed on them to break with Athens forthwith: so that 
when StrombichidSs and Thrasykles, who came in pursuit 
the moment they learnt his movements, approached, they 
found the port shut against them, and were forced to take 
up a station on the neiffhbouring island of LadS. So 
anxious were the Chians for the success of Alkibiad^s in 
this enterprise, that they advanced with ten fresh 
triremes along tiie Asiatic coast as far as AnaBa, (opposite 
to Samos) in order to hear the result and to tender aid if 
required. A message from Chalkideus apprised them that 
he was master of ]mletus, and that Amorges (iiie Persian 
ally of Athens, at lasus) was on his way at the head of an 
army: upon which they returned to Chios — but were 
unexpectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, 
between Lebedos and Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen 
fresh ships just arrived from Athens, under the command 
of Diomedon. Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge 
at Ephesus, and five at Teos: the remaining four were 
obliged to run ashore and became prizes, thou^ the crews 
all escaped. Li spite of this check, however, the Chians 
had come again with fresh ships and some land-forces, as 
soon as the Athenian fleet had ffone back to Samos — and 
procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Er» from Athens. ^ 

> Thucyd. Tiii. 17-19. 
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It was at Miletus, immediately after the revolt, that the 
Pint alii- first treaty was concluaed between Tissaphernes, 
twewJ'the ^^ behalf of himself and the Great King— and 
Peiopon- Chalkideus, for Sparta and her alhes. Prob- 
nesiansand ^bly the aid of Tissaphemes was considered 
pherofis, necessary to maintain the town, when the 
b°°Ohjau. '^*'^®^*^ ^®®* ^*s watching it so closely on 
deus at * the neighbouring island : at least it is difficult to 
Miidtns. explain otherwise an agreement so eminently 
dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to the G-reeks: — 

'^The Lacedssmonians and their allies have concluded 
alliance with the Great King and Tissaphemes, on the 
following conditions. The king shall possess whatever 
territonr and cities he himself had, or his predecessors had 
before him. The king, and the Lacedemonians with their 
allies, shall jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving 
either money or other advantages from all those cities 
which have hitherto furnished to them any such. They 
shall jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall 
not renounce the war against them, except by joint consent. 
Whoever shall revolt from the kinff, shall be treated as an 
enemy by the Lacedaemonians and their allies; whoever 
shall revolt from the Lacedaemonians, shall in like manner 
be treated as an enemy by the king.'' ^ 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Miletus 
was handed over to Tissaphemes, who imme- 
Disbonour- diately caused a citadel to be erected and placed 
disadvanta- » garrison within it 2. If fully carried out, 
goons con- indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made 
thV^treaty . ^^^ Great Kiuff master not only of all the Asiatic 
Greeks and all the islanders in the iBgean, but 
also of all Thessaly and Boeotia and the full ground which 
had once been covered by Xerxes. » Besides this monstrous 
stipulation, the treaty farther bound the Lacedaemonians 
to aid the kinff in keeping enslaved any Greeks who might 
be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other hand, 
secure to them any pecuniary aid from him for the payment 
of their armament — ^which was their ffreat motive for 
courting his alliance. We shall find the Lacedaemonian 
authorities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the 
treaty, on the ground of its exorbitant concessions. But 

" Thncyd. viii. 18. • Thucyd. viii. 84.109. 

* Thucyd. viil. 44. 
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it stands as a melancholy evidence of the new source of 
mischief now opening upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, 
the moment that the empire of Athens was broken up — the 
revived pretensions of their ancient lord and master; whom 
nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, 
except Athens, first as representative and executive agent, 
next as successor and mistress of the confederacy of Delos. 
We thus see against what evils Athens had hitherto pro- 
tected them: we shall presently see, what is partially dis- 
closed in this very treaty, the manner in which Sparta 
realised her promise of conferring autonomy on each 
separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred 
to Ionia and the Asiatic side of the ^gean sea. ^^^ 
The enemies of Athens had anticipated that her efforS^of 
entire empire in that quarter would fall an ^.thens- 
easy prey: yet m spite ot two such serious cai revo- 
defections as Chios and Miletus, she showed an latJon at 
unexpected energy in keeping hold of the *"^°** 
remainder. Her great and capital station, from the present 
time to the end of the war, was Samos ; and a revolution 
which now happened, ensuring the fidelity of that island 
to her alliance, was a condition indispensable to her power 
of maintaining the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the 
whole war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the 
revolt of 440 b.c. : but we now find it under the government 
of an oligarchy called the Geomori (the proprietors of 
land) — as at Syracuse before the rule of Gelon. It cannot 
be doubted that these Geomori were disposed to follow 
the example of the Chian oligarchy, and revolt from 
Athens; while the people at Samos, as at Chios, were 
averse to such a change. Under this state of circum- 
stances, the Chian oligarchy had themselves conspired 
with Sparta, to trick and constrain their Demos by surprise 
into revolt, through the aid of five Peloponnesian snips. 
The like would have happened at Samos, had the people 
remained quiet. But they profited by the recent warning, 
forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and rose in 
insurrection, with the help of three Athenian triremes 
which then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy 
were completely defeated, but not without a violent and 
bloody struggle; two hundred of them being slain, and 
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four hundred banished. This revolution secured (and 

Erobably nothing less than a democratical revolution could 
ave secured, under the existing state of Hellenic affairs) 
the adherence of Samos to the Athenians; who immediately 
recognised the new democracy, and granted to it the 
privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. The Samian 
people confiscated and divided among themselves the 
propert3r of such of the Ge6mori as were uain or banished ; * 
the survivors were deprived of all political privileges, and 
the other citizens (the Demus) were forbidden te inter- 
marry with them. 2 We may fairly suspect that this latter 



> Thuojd. Tiii. U. 'Ey^vcto 5i 
xttxi t6v XP^^^v TOtiTOv xal ^ iv 
2d(t<|> iicav^oxavi^ 6ic6 xou 
8ig|fcOU Totc Suvaxotc, liLtta 'AS*!]' 
vai(i>v, ot Ituxov ev xpiat vaual icap6v- 
xtc* Kat 6 8ij|iL0c 6 2a(tt(i>v i< Siaxo- 
viooc (tiv xtvac xobc icdvxac xu>v 
Suvaxu>v dnixxttve, xsxpaxoalouc H 
9<>7t Cv)|iiiu>9avxec, xal a6xol xvjv 7^v 
a^Tu>v xal olxlac vei|jki|&evot, 'ABtj- 
vai<i>v xc vflatv a6xovo|&tav |i.exd 
xauxa u>c f^t^alotc ^8i) ^ij^xaa^i- 
vcuv, xa Xoiicdi Stcpxouv xt)v ic6Xiv, 
xal xot< Y*<^C-^po^< (AtxsSlSoaav oGxc 
&XXou o68tv6<, 0&X8 exSouvai o6S* 
OL'fa^ia^ai icap' ixelvu>v o68' ic dxcU 
vooc odStvl Ixi xou 6i^(jL0u i^-^v. 

• Thnoyd. viii. 21. The dispoai- 
tioBS and plans of the '^higher 
people" at Samos, to call in the 
Peloponnesians and revolt from 
Athens, are fally admitted even 
by Mr. Mitford ; and implied by Dr. 
Thirlwall, who argues that the 
government of Samos cannot have 
been oligarchical, because, if it 
had been so, the island would al- 
ready have revolted from Athens 
to the Peloponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (cb. xix. sect. 
iiL vol. iv. p. 191)— "Meanwhile the 
body of the higher people at Samos, 
more depressed than all others 
since their reduction on their 
former revolt, were proposing to 
seUe the opportunity that «eemed 
to offer through the prevalence of 



the Peloponnetian armsy of mending 
tkeir condition. The lower people, 
having intelligenee of their design, 
rose upon them, and with the as- 
sistance of the crews of three 
Athenian ships then at Samos, 
overpowered them," Ac. Ac. Ac 

"The maesaere and robbery were 
rewarded by a decree of the Athe- 
nian people, granting to the per- 
petrators the independent adminis- 
tration of the a£Eairs of their island ; 
which since the last rebellion had 
been kept under the imtnediate eon-- 
trol of the Athenian government,^ 

To call this a massacre is per- 
version of language. It was an 
insurrection and intestine conflict, 
in which the ^'higher people** were 
vanquished, but of which they also 
were the beginners, by their con- 
spiracy (which Mr. Mitford himself 
admits as a fact) to introduce a 
foreign enemy into the island. 
Does he imagine that the i^lower 
people" were bound to sit still 
and see this done ? And what means 
had they of preventing it, except 
by insurrection? which inevitably 
became bloody, because the "higher 
people" were a strong party, in 
possession of the powers of govern- 
ment, with great means of resist- 
ance. The loss on the part of the 
assailants is not made known to 
us, nor indeed the loss in so far 
as it fell on the followers of the 
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prohibition was only the retaliation of .a similar exclusion, 
which the oligarchy, when in power, had enforced to 



GeOmori. Thnoydid^s speoifioB only 
the number of the Oedmori them- 
seWes, who were persons of in- 

i dividual importance. 

I do not clearly understand what 
idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself 
of the govemment of Samos at this 
time. He seems to conceiTe it as 
democratical, yet under great im- 
mediate control from Athens— and 
that it kept the "higher people" 
in a state of severe depression, 
from which they sought to relieve 

^ themselves by the aid of the Pelo- 
ponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression 
'^under ihe immediate control of the 
Athenian government,^ that there 
was any Athenian governor or 
garrison at Samos, the account 
here given by Tbucydidds distinctly 
refutes him. The conflict was be- 
tween two intestine parties, "the 
higher people and the lower 
people.^ The only Athenians who 
took part in it were the crews of 
three triremes, and even they were 

\ there by accident (ot S t u x o v icap6v- 
TtOj not as a regular garrison. 
Samos was under an indigenous 
govemment; but it was a subject 
and tributary ally of Athens, like 
all the other allies, with the ex- 
ception of Chios and Methymna 

^ (Thucyd. vi. 86). After this revolu- 
tion, the Athenians raised it to the 
rank of an autonomous ally— which 

^ Mr. Mitford is pleased to call "re- 
warding massacre and robbery;" 
in the language of a party orator 
rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Sa- 
mos, immediately before this in- 

!^ testine contest, oligarchical or 
democratical? The language of 
Thucydidds carries to my mind a 

» fall conviction that it was oli- 
garchical—under an exclusive aris- 



tocracy called the QeOmori. Dr. 
Thirlwall however (whose candid 
and equitable narrative of this 
event forms a striking contrast to 
that of Mr. Mitford) is of a differ- 
ent opinion. He thinks it certain 
that a democratical govemment 
had been established at Samos by 
the Athenians, when it was recon- 
quered by them (B.C. 440) after its 
revolt. That the govemment con- 
tinued democratical during the first 
years of the Peloponnesian war, 
he conceives to be proved by the 
hostility of the Samian exiles at 
Ansa, whom he looks upon as 
oligarchical refugees. And though 
not agreeing in Mr. Mitford's view 
of the peculiarly depressed con- 
dition of the "higher people" at 
Samos at this later time, he never- 
theless thinks that they were not 
actually in possession of the go- 
vernment. "Still (he says) as the 
island gradually recovered its pros- 
perity, the privileged class seems 
also to have looked upward, per- 
haps contrived to regain a part of 
the substance of power under dif- 
ferent forms, and probably betrayed 
a strong inclination to revive its 
ancient pretensions on the first op- 
portunity. That it had not yet 
advanced beyond this point, may 
he regarded as certain; heeatue 
otherwise Samos would have been 
among the foremost to revolt from 
Athens : and on the other hand, it 
is no less clear, that the state of 
parties there was such as to excite 
a high degree of mutual jealousy, 
and great alarm in' the Athenians, 
to whom the loss of the island at 
this juncture would have been al- 
most irreparable" (Hist. Qr, ch. 
xzvii. vol. iii. p. 477, 2nd edit.). 
Manso (Sparta, book iv. vol. ii. p. 
266) is of the same opinion. 
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maintain the purity of their own blood. What they had 
enacted as a privilege was now thrown back upon them as 
an insult. 



Surely the eonolnsion which Dr. 
Thirlwall here annnounces as cer- 
tain, cannot be held to rest on 
adequate premisee. Admitting that 
there was an oligarchy in power 
at Samos, it is perfectly poBsible 
to explain why this oligarchy had 
not yet carried into act its disposi- 
tion to revolt from Athens. We 
see that none of the allies of Athens 
—not even Ohios, the most power- 
ful of all— revolted without the 
extraneous pressure and encourage- 
ment of a foreign fleet. Alkibiadds, 
after securing Ohios, considered 
Mildtus to be next in order of 
importance, and had moreover pe- 
culiar connexions with the leading 
men there (viii. 17); so that he 
went uext to detach that place 
from Athens. Mildtus, being on the 
continent, placed him in immediate 
communication with Tissaphernds, 
for which reason he might natur- 
ally deem it of importance superior 
even to Samos in his plans. More- 
over, not only no foreign fleet had 
yet reached Samos, but several 
Athenian ships had arrived. there: 
for Strombichidds, having come 
across the iEgean too late to save 
Chios, made Samos a sort of cen- 
tral station (viii. 16). These cir- 
cumstances, combined with the 
known reluctance of the Samian 
Demos or commonalty, are surely 
sufficient to explain why the Sa- 
mian oligarchy had not yet con- 
summated its designs to revolt. 
And hence the fact, that no revolt 
had yet taken place, cannot be 
held to warrant Dr. ThirlwalPs in- 
ference, that the government was 
not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or 
when the oligarchical government 
at Samos got up. That the Samian 



refugees at Ansea, so actively 
hostile to Samos and Athens 
during the first ten yearf of the Fe- 
lOponnesian war, were oligarchical 
exiles acting against a democratical 
government at Samos (iv. 76), is 
not in itself 'improbable; yet it is 
not positively stated. The govern- 
ment of Samos might have been, 
even at that time, oligarchical; 
yet, if it acted in the Athenian 
interest, there would doubtless be 
a body of exiles watching for op- 
portunities of injuring it, by aid 
of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that 
if we read and put together the 
passages of Thucydidds, viii. 21, 
63, 78, it is impossible without the 
greatest violence to put any other 
sense upon them, except as mean- 
ing that the government of Samos 
was now in the hands of the oli- 
garchy or Ge6mori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against 
them, with ultimate triumph. The 
natural sense of the words eica>»d9- 
xaotc, eicavtaTauai, is that oftnncr- 
reetion against an established go- 
vernment: it does not mean ''a 
violent attack by one party upon 
another"— still less does it mean, 
"an attack made by a party in pos- 
session of the government;" which i 
nevertheless it ought to mean, if 
Dr. Thirlwall be correct in sup- 
posing that the Samian government 
was now democratical. Thus we 
have, in the description of the 
Samian revolt from Athens — Thn- 
cyd. i. 115 (after Thucydidfts has 
stated that the Athenians establish- 
ed a democratical government, he . 
next says that the Samian exiles ' 
presently came over with a mer- 
cenary force)'xal icpunov (tev rtj) 
8i^|*(|) iicavioTi]9av, xal ixpdxi}- 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was 
surprised and defeated, with the loss of four Peioponne- 
triremes, by the Peloponnesian fleet at Peiree- jJJJqJJJ* ** 
um, which was thus enabled to get to Kenchrese, — Astyo-"^ 
and to refit in order that it might be sent to ^J^| aruS* 
Ionia. The sixteen Peloponnesian ships which admiral to 
had fought at Syracuse had already come back lonia. 
to Lechaeum, in spite of the obstructions thrown in their 



aav Tu>v nXsloTwv, &c. Again, t. 28 
—about the apprehended insurrec- 
tion of the Helots against the 
Spartans— 7]v ii i) SooXsta iicavlv- 
T7)Tai: compare Xenoph. Hellen. 
V. 4, 19; Plato, Eepubl.. iv. 18, p. 

^ 444 ; Herodot. iii. 89-120. So also 
6uva-rol is among the words which 
ThucydidSs uses for an oligarchical 
party, either in government or in 
what may be called opposition (i. 
24; 7. 4). But it is not conceivable 
to me that Thucydidds would have 
employed the words "^ inavaaraaK 
67c6 TOO Si^fiou TOi« CovatoT? — if the 
Demos had at that time been actu- 
ally in the government. 
Again, viii. 68, he says, that the 

^ Athenian oligarchical party under 
Peisander auxcbv tu>v Safiloov TCpo6- 

^ pavSai (MTQi 9<pu>v 6XtYapx>]B^vai, 
xaiiccp iicavaot dvxac aOxo^c 
dXXiQXoic tva |xfj 6XiYapj^u)v- 
xcei. Here the motive of the pre- 
vious iicavdioxafftc is clearly noted 
— it was in order that they might 
not be under an oligarchical govern' 

^ ment: for I agree with Kriiger (in 
opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that 

y this is the clear meaning of the 
words, and that the use of the pre- 
sent tense prevents oar construing 
it, ''in order that their democratical 
government might not be subverted, 
and an oligarchy put upon them" 
—which ought to be the sense, if 

L Dr. ThirlwalPs view were just. 

liastly, viii. 73, we have ol y«P 
t6t« xu>v 2a|jklu>v e«ava9T«v- 

^ T»C TOi« 8ovaxoi« xai ovxec 



S^pioc, fi.cxaf)aXX6fi.tvoi auOtc 
— iyivONxi xt e^ xpiaxoalou« 5ovuj|A(i- 
xat, xal S|jktXXov toI^ aXXoic u>< 
6tq{i.w 3vxi ei«9;Q<xe(i9«i. Surely 
these words— ol iicavaoxavxec xoi< 
fiovaxoic xal 8vxe? 8^fikoc'-*'those who 
having risen in arms against the 
wealthy and powerful, were now 
a Demos or a democracy"— must 
imply that the persons against whom 
a rising had taken place had been 
a governing oligarchy. Surely also, 
the words (i,»TaPaXX6(xevoi aufti?, can 
mean nothing else except to point 
out the strange antithesis between 
the conduct of these same men at 
two different epochs not far distant 
from each other. On the first oc- 
casion, they rose up against an 
established oligarchical govern- 
ment, and constituted a democra- 
tical government. On the second 
occasion, they rose up in conspi- 
racy against this very democratical 
government, in order to subvert 
it, and constitute themselves an 
oligarchy in its place. If we sup- 
pose that on the first occasion, the 
established government was al- 
ready democratical, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not 
conspirators against an established 
oligarchy, but merely persons 
making use of the powers of a demo- 
cratical government to do violence 
to rich citizens— all this antithesih 
completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that 
the government of Samos, at the 
time when Chios revolted from 
Athens, was oligarchical like that 
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way by the Athenian squadron under Hippokles at Nau- 
paktus. 1 The Lacedflemonian admiral Astyochus was sent 
to KenchresB to take the command and proceed to Ionia 
as admiral in chief: but it was some time before he could 
depart for Chios, whither he arrived with only four tri- 
remes, followed by six more afterwards. > 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, 
B editi n ^^^^^^^ ^ *^® ^^^ P*^ which they had taken 
of the Gh^ up, and interested for their own safety in multi- 
Lesb**^***^'* plying defections from Athens, had themselves 
undertaken the prosecution of the plans con- 
certed by Agis and the Lacedsemonians at Corinth. They 
originated an expedition of their own, with thirteen tri- 
remes under a Lacedaemonian Perioekus named Deiniadas, 
to procure the revolt of Lesbos; with the view, if success- 
ful, of proceeding afterwards to do the same among the 
Hellespontine dependencies of Athens. A land-force 
under the Spartan Eualas, partly Peloponnesian, partly 
Asiatic, marched along the coast of the mainland north- 
ward towards Kyme, to cooperate in both these objects. 
Lesbps was at this time divided into at least five separate 
city-governments— Methymna at the north of the island, 
MitylenS towards the south-east, Antissa, Eresus and 
Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments were 
olicarchical or democratical, we do not know; but the 
Athenian kleruchs who had been sent to Mitylen^ after its 
revolt sixteen years before, must have long ago disap- 
peared. » The Chian fleet first went to Methymna and pro- 
cured the revolt of that place, where four triremes were 

of Chios itself. Nor do I see any affairs of her subject-allies, seems 

difficulty in believing this to be the to me to have been much ezag- 

fact, though I cannot state when gerated. ' 

and how the oligarchy became es- The Samian oligarchy or Q-edmori, 

tablished there. So long as the dispossessed of the goyemment 

island performed its duty as a sub- on this occasion, were restored by 

ject ally, Athens did not interfere Lysander, after his victorious close 

with the form of its government, of the Peloponnesian war—Xenoph. 

And she was least of all likely to Hellen. iii. 8, 6— where they are 

interfere, during the seven years called o( dpxaiot noXirai. 

of peace intervening between the ' Thucyd. viii. 18. 

years 421-414 B.C. There was nothing > Thucyd. viii. 20.23. 

then to excite her apprehensions. ' See the earlier part of this 

The degree to which Athens inter- History, ch. 1. 
meddled generally with the internal 
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left in guard, while the remaining nine sailed forward to 
MitylenS, and succeeded in obtaining that important town 
also.i 

Their proceedings however were not unwatched by 
the Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover m.,^^ 
possession of Teos, Diomedon had been obliged of the ***' 
to content himself with procuring neutrality J***^*^"": 
from that town, and admission for the vessels maintained 
of Athens as well as of her enemies: he had ^^ *he 
moreover failed in an attack upon Erae.^ But 
he had since been strengthened partly by the democratical 
revolution at Samos, partly by the arrival of Leon with 
ten additional triremes from Athens: so that these two 
commanders were now enabled to sail, vnth twentv-five 
triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Beaching Mitylene (the 
largest town in that island) very shortly after its revolt, 
they sailed straight into the harbour when no one expected 
them, seized the nine Ghian ships with little resistance, 
and after a successful battle on shore, regained possession 
of the city. The Lacedaemonian admiral Astyochus — who 
had only been three days arrived at Chios from Kenchrese 
with his four triremes — saw the Athenian fleet pass 
through the channel between Chios and the mainland, on 
its way to Lesbos; and immediately on the same evening 
followed it to that island, to lend what aid he could, with 
one Ghian trireme added to his own four, and some hoplites 
on board. He sailed first to Pyrrha, and on the next day 
to Eresus, on the west side of the island, where he first 
learnt the recapture of Mitylene by the Athenians. He 
was here also joined by three out of me four Chian triremes 
which had been left to defend that place, and which had 
been driven away, with the loss of one of their number, 
by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on thither from 
Mitylene. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt from 
Athens, and having armed the population, sent them by 
land together with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to 
Methymna, in hopes of preserving that place — whither he 
also proceeded with his fleet along the coast. £ut in spite 
of all his endeavours, Methymna as weU as Eresus and all 
Lesbos was recovered by tne Athenians, while he himself 
was obliged to return with his force to Chios. The land 
troops which had marched along the mainland, with a view 

> Thacyd. Tiii. 22. • Thuoyd. Tiii. SO. 
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to farther operations at the Hellespont, were carried back 
to Chios ana their respective homes. ^ 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenian now placed 
Harassing ^ * better jjosture of defence, was of great im- 
operations portance in itself, and arrested for the moment 
SiaM ^*^*" *^^ operations against them at the Hellespont, 
against Their fleet from Lesbos was first employed in the 
Chios. recovery ofKlazomensB, which they again carried 

back to its original islet near the shore — the new town on the 
mainland, called Folichna, though in coarse of being built, 
being not yet sufl&ciently fortified to defend itself The 
leading anti- Athenians in the town made their escape, and 
went farther up the country to Caphnits. Animated by 
such additional success — as well as by a victory which the 
Athenians, who were blockading Miletus, gained over 
Ohalkideus, wherein that officer was slain — Leon and Dio- 
medon thought themselves in a condition to begin aggres- 
sive measures against Chios, now their most active enemy 
in Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five sail was well-equipped 
with Epibatse; who, though under ordinary circumstances 
they were Thetes armed at the public cost, yet in the 
present stress of affairs were impressed from the superior 
hoplites in the city muster-rolL 2 They occupied the little 
islets called (Enuss», near Chios on the north-east — as well 
as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the territory of 
Erythrse; from which positions they began a series of 
harassing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking 
on the island at Kardamyle and Bolissus, they, not only 
ravaged the neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian 
forces a bloody defeat. After two farther defeats, at Phanas 
and at Leukonium, the Chians no longer dared to quit their 
fortifications; so that the invaders were left to ravage at 
pleasure the whole territory, being at the same time masters 
of the sea around, and blocking up the port. 

> Thncyd. viii. 23. dicexo|jii98i] 6i and Kym6 (6 ictC6< iy^a IltXoirovvi)- 

ic&Xtv xatot icoXtic xal 6 iitb tu)v altov tt tu)v napAvTtov %a\ Td>v aft- 

vcfbv iccCoci (c iicl TOv *EXXi^9ieov- TdGsv Eu(i.(i.dxu>v icap^si etc\ KXa^o- 

Tov ifiiXXijatv Uvat. |tivu>v re xai K6(&i(]c). Thucydid^s 

Dr. Arnold and G511er suppose does not say that they ever crossed 

that these soldiers had been carried to Lesbos : they remained near 

over to Lesbos to cooperate in Kymft prepared to march forward, 

detaching the island from the Athe- after that island should have been 

nians. But this is not implied in the conquered, to the Hellespont, 

narrative. The landforce marched * Thucyd. viii. 24, with Dr. Ar- 

along by land towards Elazomense nold's note. 
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The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships 
under which Attica itself was suflFering; hard- Hardshi b 
ships the more painfully felt, inasmuch as this tuffered^by 
was the first time that an enemy had ever been ^« Chians 
seen in the island, since the repulse of XerxSs ity'of ^the 
from Ghreece, and the organization of the con- \^^^f. ^p *® 
federacy of Delos, more man sixty years before. ' ^™*' 
The territory of Chios was highly cultivated, ^ its commerce 
extensive, and its wealth among the greatest in all Greece. 
In fact, under the Athenian empire, its prosperity had been 
so marked and so uninterrupted, that Thucydides expresses 
his astonishment at the undeviating prudence and circum- 
spection of the government, in spite of circumstances well- 
calculated to tempt them into extravagance. "Except Sparta 
(he says), 2 Chios is the only state that I know, which 
maintained its sober judgement throughout a career of 
prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard to 
security, in proportion as it advanced in pow^r." He adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian 
government now discovered it to have been an error, was 
at any rate a pardonable error; for it was undertaken under 
the impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent 
even in Athens herself after the disaster at Syracuse, that 
Athenian power, if not Athenian independence, was at an 
end — and untertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly 
more than sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observa- 
tion of Thucydides doubtless includes an indirect censure 
upon his own city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes 
of unmeasured aggrandisement; a censure not undeserved 
in reference to the enterprise against Sicily. But it counts 
at the same time as a valuable testimony to the condition 
of the allies of Athens under the Athenian empire, and 
goes far in reply to the charge of practical oppression against 
the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated 
such an unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that 

* Aristotel. Politio. iy. 4, 1; Athe- Xioi fap (i6voi ixexo Aaxefiotijxovlooc, 
neeus, vi. p. 265. u>v eyu) Xj99dfi,v]v, s65ai(i.ovir|9avTac 

* Thucyd. riii. 24. Kal (Atta touto iyat xocl i9u>7p6vv]9av} xal Baip iice- 
ol fjLiv Xioi ^Sv] ouxdTi ine^ig^aav, oi 8t6ou T) iciXtc a&xot< iicl t6 |xsUov, 
6i CABYjvatoi) TT)v x^P*^) xaXu>c xdacp xal exoa|jkouvTO ix^P^'^'P^''* ^^• 
iiaT89xeua9|jLivY]vxal<ina6^ oOffttv dic6 viii. 45. Oi Xtot .... zXouatd)- 
Tu>v M7]8ixu>v(<.ixp^^^'C*;^^*^opO>]oav. xaxot Svtec xu>y '£XXigvu>v, &o. 

VOL. vn. Q 
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a party in the island began to declare iti favour of re-union 
Fresh forces '^^h Athens. The Ohian government were 
foomAthens forced to summon Astyochus, with his four Pelo- 
tiirAthe-^' ponnesian ships fromErythr8B,to strengthen their 
nians near hands, and keep down opposition ; by seizing 
Miifttus. hostages from the suspected parties, as well as by 
other precautions. While the Ghians were thus endangered 
at home, the Athenian interest in Ionia was still farther 
fortified by the arrival of a fresh armament &om Athens 
at Samos. Fhrynichus, Onomakles, and SkironidSs con- 
ducted a fleet of forty-ei^ht triremes, some of them em- 
ployed for the transportation of hoplites; of which latter 
there were aboard 1000 Athenians, and 1500 Argeians. 
Five hundred of these Argeians, having come to Athens 
without arms, were clothed with Athenian panoplies for 
service. The newly-arrived armament immediately sailed 
from Samos to Miletus, where it effected a disembarkation, 
in conjjunction with those Athenians who had been before 
watching the place from the island of Lade. The Milesians 
marched forth to give them battle; mustering 800 of their 
own hoplites, together with the Peloponnesian seamen of 
the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, 
under the satrap Tissaphemes. Alkibiades also was present 
and engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for 
the lonians of MilStus who stood opposite to them, that they 
rushed forward to the charge witn great neglect of rank or 
order; a presumptionwhich they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of 300 men. But the Athenians on their wing 
were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and 
even the Milesians themselves on returning from their 
pursuit of the Argeiatis, were forced to shelter themselves 
within the walls of the town. The issue of this combat 
excited much astonishment, inasmuch as on each side, Ionian 
hoplites were victorious over Dorian, i 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the field 
under the walls of Miletus, indulged the hope of putting 
that city under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus 
which connected it with the continent. Bui these hopes 
soon vanished when they were apprised, on the very evening 

• Thucyd. vlii. 26, 26. 
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of the battle, that the main Feloponnesian and Sicilian 
fleets 55 triremes in number, ^as actually in Fresh Peio- 
sight. Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from J^^^j^^f Jjf 
Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the rire^the' 
pressing instance of Hermokrates and under his Athenians 
command, for the purpose of striking the final InantSo ^' 
blow at Athens — so at least it was anticipated, **^« strong 
in the beginning of 412 b.c. The remaining dati^"o? 
33 triremes being Feloponnesian, the whole ^hrynichue. 
fleet was {placed under the temporary command of Thera- 
men^s until he could join the admiral Astyochus. Thera- 
menes, halting first at the island of Lerus (off the coast 
towards the southward of Miletus), was there nrst informed 
of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he thought 
it prudent to take station for the night in the neighbouring 
Gulf of lasus. Here he was found by AUdbiades, who 
came on horseback in all haste from Miletus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiades strenuously 
urged him to lend immediate aid .to the Milesians, so as to 
prevent the construction of the intended wall of blockade; 
representing that if that city were captured, all the hopes 
of the Peloponnesians in Ionia would be extinguished. 
Accordingly he prepare^ to sail thither the next morning; 
but during the night, the Athenians thought it wise to 
abandon their position near MilStus and return to Samos 
with their wounded and their bac^age. Having heard of 
the arrival of Theramenes with his fleet, they preferred 
leaving their victory unimproved, to the hazard of a general 
battle. Two out of the three commanders, indeed were 
at first inclined, to take the latter course, insisting that 
the maritime honour of Athens would be tarnished by 
retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phrynichus, 
opposed with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, 
that he at length induced his colleagues to retire. The 
fleet (he said) had not come prepared for fighting a naval 
battle, but full of hoplites for land-operations against 
Miletus: the numbers of the newly-arrived Peloponnesians 
were not accurately known; and a defeat at sea, under 
existing circumstances, would be utter ruin to Athens. 
Thucydides bestows much praise on Phrynichus for the 
wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted upon. 
The Athenian fleet rfailed back to Samos; from which place 

Q 2 
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the Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat^ 
demanded to he conveyed home. ^ 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed 
Capture of from the Gulf of lasus to Miletus, ezpectinff to 
th""pei^- ^^^ *^^ ^?^*' *^® Athenians, and leaving their 
ponneda'ns masts, sails, and rigging (as was usual when 
de"-/mor- S^^^ ^^^^ actiou) at Toichiussa. Finding^ 
gis ma?e*'" Miletus already relieved of the enemy, they 
prisoner. stayed there only one day in order to reinforce 
themselves with the 25 triremes which Chalkideus had 
originally brought thither, and which had been since 
blocked up by the Athenian fleet atLadS — and then sailed 
back to Teicniussa to pick up the tackle there deposited. 
Being now not far from lasus, the residence of Amorges, 
TissaphemSs persuaded them to attack it by sea, in 
cooperation with his forces by land. No one at lasus was 
aware of the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet: the triremes 
approaching were supposed to be Athenians and friends^ 
so that the place was entered and taken by surprise ;2 
though strong in situation and fortifications, and defended 
by a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The capture 
of lasus, in which theSyracusans distinguished themselves^ 
was of signal advantage from the abundant plunder which 
it distributed among the army; the place being rich from 
ancient date, and probably containing the accumulations 
of the satrap Pissuthnes, father of Amorges. It was handed 
over to Tissaphemes, along with all the prisoners, for each 
head of whom he paid downaDaric stater, or twenty Attic 
drachmae — and along with Amorges himself, who had been 
taken alive and whom the satrap was thus enabled to send 
up to Susa. The Grecian mercenaries captured in the 
ilace were enrolled in the service of the captors, and sent 
►y land under Pedaritus to Erythrse, in order that they 
might cross over from thence to Chios. ^ 

> Thucyd. yiii. 26, 97. Phrynichvs and his oolleagues 

• Pbrynichus the Athenian com- were certainly guilty of grave 

mander was afterwards displaced omission in not sending notice to 

by the Athenians—by the recom- Amorgds of the sadden retirement 

mendation of Peisander, at the time of the Athenian fleet from Hilfttus ; 

when this displacement suited the the ignorance of which circnm- 

purpose of the oligarchical con- stance was one reason why Amorgfts 

spirators— on the charge of having mistook the Peloponnesian shipa 

abandoned and betrayed Amorgds for Athenian, 

on this occasion, and caused the * Thucyd. viii. 2& 
•apture of lasus (Thucyd. yiii. 54). 
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The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the 
opposing fleets, and the capture of lasus, took ^ 

place abont the autumnal equinox or the end nds'begins 
of September; at which period, the Peloponne- *«> ^^^^^^ 
sian fleet being assembled at Miletus, Tissa- lefoponno. 
phemes paid to them the wages of the crews, ^^ ^®®*- 
at the rate of one Attic drachma per head per the rate^o? 
diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta, jw '<>« *J»« 
But he at the same time gave notice for the 
future (partly at the instigation of Alkibiades, of which 
more hereafter) that he could not continue so high a rate 
of pay, unless he should receive express instructions from 
Susa; and that until such instructions came, he should give 
only half a drachma per day. Theramenes, being only 
commander for the interim, until the junction with Asty- 
ochus, was indifferent to the rate at which the men were 
paid (a miserable jealousy which marks the low character 
of many of these Spartan officers): but the Syracusan Her- 
mokrates remonstrated so loudly against the reduction, 
that he obtained from Tissaphernes the promise of a slight 
increase above the half drachma, though he could not suc- 
ceed in getting the entire drachma continued. ^ For the 
present, however, the seamen were in good spirits; not 
merely from having received the high rate of pay, but from 
the plentiful booty recently acquired at lasus;^ while 
Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly encouraged 
by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless the Auie- 
nians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh tri- 
remes, which reached Samos under Strombichidls, Char- 
minus, and Euktemon. The Athenian fleet from Chios 
was now recalled to Samos, where the commanders muster- 
ed their whole naval force, with a view of redividing it for 
ulterior operations. 



1 Thucyd. yiii. 29. What this new 
rate of pay was, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half 
drachma, is a matter which the 
words of ThncydidAs do not enable 
us to make out. None of the com- 
mentators can explain the text 
without admitting some alteration 
ox omission of words : nor does 



any of the explanations given ap- 
pear to me convincing. On the 
whole, I incline to consider the 
conjecture and explanation given 
by Faulmier and Dobree as more 
plausible than that of Dr. Arnold 
and Goller, or of Poppo and Her- 
mann. 
* Thucyd. viii. 8«. 
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Considering that in the antoinn of the preceding year^ 
Powerful immediately after the Syracusan disaster, the 
navy of Athens had been no less scanty in 
number of ships than defective in equipment — 
we read with amazement, that she had now at 
Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition 
and disposable for service, besides some others 
specially destined for the transport of troops. Indeed 
the total number which she had sent out, putting together 
the separate squadrons, had been 128.^ So energetic an 
effort, and so unexpected a renovation of affairs from the 
hopeless prostration of last year, was such as no Grecian 
state except Athens could have accomplished; nor even 
Athens herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty ^ears before through the long* 
sighted calculation of Ferikles. 

The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in 
Ast oohas niakingalanding,andestablishingafortifiedpoB<y 
ftt Chios and in Ghios; and lots being drawn among the gen- 
ontheoppo- erals, Strombichides with two others were 
site ooas . j^ggjg^ed to the command. The other 74 tri- 
remes, remaining masters of the sea, made descents near 
MilStus, trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet 
out of lliat harbour. It was some time before Astyochus 
actually went thither to assume his new command — being 
engaged in operations near to Chios, which island had been 
left comparatively free by the recall of the Athenian fleet 
to the general muster at Samos. Going forth with twenty 
triremes — ten Peloponnesian and ten Uhian — he made a 
fruitless attack upon Fteleus, the Athenian fortified post 
in the Erythrssan territory; after which he sailed to Klazo- 
mensB, recently re-transferred from the continent to the 
neighbouring islet. He here (in conjunction with Tam6s, 
the Persian general of the district) enjoined the Klazome- 
nians again to break with Athens, to leave their islet, and 
to take up their residence inland at Daphniis, where the 
philo -Peloponnesian party amonff them still remained 
established since the former revolt. This demand beinff 
rejected, he attacked Klazomenae, but was repulsed, aJU 
though the town was unfortified; and was presently driven 
off by a severe storm, from which he found shelter at KymS 
and Phokaea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves 

* Thncyd. vili. SO: compare Dr. Arnold^s note. 
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during the same storm on certain islets near to and belong- 
ing to Klazomena; on which they remained eiffht days, 
destroying and plundering the property of the inhabitants 
and then rejoined Astyochus. j?hat admiral was now an- 
xious to make an attempt on Lesbos, from which he receiv- 
ed envoys promising revolt from Athens. But the Corinth- 
ians and others in his fleet were so averse to the enter- 
prise, that he was forced to relinquish it and sail back 
to Chios; his fleet, before it arrived there, being again 
dispersed by the storms, frequent in the month of No- 
vember. * 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from MilStus 
(at the head of the mercenary force made prison- Pedaritns, 
ers at lasus, as well as of 500 of the Pelo- liacedaBmo- 
ponnesian seamen who had originally crossed o^a^ShToJ^ 
the sea with Chalkideus and since served as -diaagMe- 
hoplites), had reached Er^thrsB, and from thence ^^en^him 
crossed the channel to Chios. To him and to the and Asty- 
Chians, Astjochus now proposed to undertake °<'^*^- 
the expedition to Lesbos; but he experienced from them 
the same reluctance as from the Corinthians — a strong 
proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been found 
to be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former expedition. 
Pedsffitus even peremptorily refused to let him nave the 
Chian triremes for any such purpose — an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedssmonian officer towards the 
admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, 
that he immediately left Chios for Miletus, carrying away 
with him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telhng the 
Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they might 
look in vain to him for aid, if they should come to need 
it. He halted with his fleet for the night under the 
headland of Korykus (in the Erythrssan territory), on the 
north side; but while there, he received an intimation of a 
supposed plot to betray Erythrssa by means of prisoners 
sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. Instead 
of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefore returned 
on the next day to Erythraeatoinvestigate this plot, which 
turned out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves 
in order to obtain their liberation.^ 

1 Thuoyd. viii. 81, 83. 
• Tbucyd. riii. 82. 33. 
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The fact of his thus going back to EiTthrsea^instead 
Attyoohas ^^ pursuing his voyage, proyed, by accident, 
atMndonB* the salvation of his fleet. For it so happened 
retunu^o *^* ^^ *^* n&me night the Attienian fleet under 
Miifttat— Strombichides — 30 triremes accompanied by 
J^**eb * he ^^^^ triremes carrying hoplites — ^had its station 
etoApedthe on the southem side of the same headland. 
AthenUn Neither knew of the position of the other, and 
Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day 
towards Miletus, would have fallen in with the superior 
numbers of his enemy. He farther escaped a terrible 
storm, which the Athenians encountered when they 
doubled the headland going northward. Descrying three 
Ghian triremes, they save chase, but the storm became 
so violent that even tiaese Ohians had great difficulty in 
making their own harbour, while the three foremost Athe- 
nian smps were wrecked on the neighbouring shore, all the 
crews either perishing or becoming prisoners. ^ The rest 
of the Athenian fleet found shelter in the harbour of 
Phoenikus on the opposite mainland — under the lofty 
mountain called Mimas, north of ErythrsBa. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their 
Ath - "^^y^S® *^ Lesbos, from which island they com- 
niAiitettab. menced their operations of invading Chios and 
tSfd* '°V establishing in it a permanent fomfied post, 
in OhioB?to Having transported their land-force across from 
iY*? Lesbos, they occupied a strong maritime site 

' ^ called Delphinium, seemingly a projecting cape 

having a sheltered harbour on each side, not far from t^e 
city of Chios. > They bestowed great labour and time in 
fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea side, 
durinff which process they were scarcely interrupted at 
all either by the Chians, or by Pedaritus and his garrison ; 
whose inaction arose not merely from the discouragement 
of the previous defeats, but from the political dissensioii 

' Thucyd. Tlii. 88. 84. repeating what they had onoa done 

• Thuoyd. viii. 84-38 AtX<piviov before (o. 24), and what they 

.... — Xi|&iva( ixov, Ac. again did afterwards (e. 100). I 

That the Athenians should select do not feel the difficulty which 

liesbOB on this occasion as the strikes Dobree and Dr. Tbirlwall. 

base of their operations, and as Doubtless Delphinium was to the 

the immediate scene of last pre- north of the oity of Chios, 

f arations, against Chios— was only 
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wbich now reigned in the city. A strong philo- Athenian 
party bad pronounced itself; and though Tydeus its leader 
was seized by Pedaritus and put to death, still his remain- 
ing partisans were so numerous, that the government was 
brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever — and to the 
extreme of jealous precaution, not knowing whom to trust. 
In spite of numerous messages sent to Miletus, entreating 
succour and representing Sie urgent peril to which this 
greatest among all the Ionian allies of sparta was exposed 
— ^Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and refused 
compbance. The indignant x^edaritus sent to prefer com- 
plaint against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the 
fortress at Delphinium advaiiced so near towards com- 
pletion, that Onios began to suffer from it as much as 
Athens suffered from Dekeleia, with the farther misfortune 
of being blocked up by sea. The slaves in this wealthy 
island — chiefly foreigners acquired by purchase, but more 
numerous than in any other Grecian state except Laconia 
— were emboldened by the manifest superiority and 
assured position of the invaders to desert in crowds; and 
the loss arising, not merely from their flight, but from the 
valuable information and aid which they gave to the enemy, 
was immense, i The distress of the island increased every 
day, and could only be relieved by succour from without, 
wmch Astyochus still withheld. 

• That officer, on reaching Miletus, found the Pelopon- 
nesian force on the Asiatic side of the JBgean Dorieut 
just reinforced by a squadron of twelve triremes ^^l\ °^ 
under Dorieus; chiefly from Thurii, which had ooait with* 
undergone a political revolution since the Athe- » squadron 
nian disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly J5,°J52?*"*' 
in the hands of tne active philo-Laconian party; Astyoohut 
the chief persons friendly to Athens having been ^ntwii™* 
exiled. 3 Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the near 
^gean in its southern latitude, had arrived ^''****' 

1 Thuoyd. viii. 38-40. About the Even in antiquity, though the 

•laves in Chios, see the extracts institution of slavery was univer- 

from TheopompuB and Nympho- sal and noway disapproved, yet 

d6ras in Athenaus, vi. p. 265< the slave-trade, or the buying and 

That from Nymphod6rus appears selling of slaves, was accounted 

to be nothing but a romantic local more or less odious, 

legend, connected with the Ohapel * See the Life of Lysias the 

of the Kindhearied H9ro (^Hpiooc Rhetor, in Dionyslus of Halikar- 
«6|jiivouc) at Chios. 
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safely at Knidas, which had abeady been conquered by 
Tissaphemes from Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison.! Orders were sent from MilStus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard atEInidus, 
while the other naif should cruise near the Triopian Gape 
to intercept the trading-vessels from E^^ypt. But the 
Athenians, who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, 
sent a powerful squadron from Samos, which captured all 
these SIX triremes off Cape Triopium, though the crewa 
escaped ashore. They further made an attempt to recover 
Knidus, which was very nearly successful, as the town was 
unfortified on the sea>side. On the morrow the attack 
was renewed; but additional defences had been provided 
during the night, while the crews of the ships captured 
near Triopium had come in to help; so that the Athenians 
were forced to return to Samos without any farther advan- 
tage than that of ravaging theEjiidian territory. Astyochus 
took no step to intercept them, nor did he think himself 
strong enough to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian 
triremes at samos, though his fleet at Miletus was at this 
moment in high condition. The rich booty acquired at 
lasus was unconsumed; the Milesians were zealous in the 
confederate cause; while the pay from Tissaphemes con- 
tinued to be supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the 
reduced rate mentioned a little above. 2 

Though the Feloponnesians had hitherto no ground 
Seo nd ^^ complaint (such as they soon came to have) 
Peioponne. against the satrap for irregularity of payment, 
wfth *Ti**^ ^^^ *'^® powerful fleet now at Miletus inspired 
pbenids "* the commanders with a new tone of confidence, 
b^'^A^w**^ so that they became ashamed of the stipulations 
cbuB and' of that treaty to which Ohalkideus and Alki- 
r^nftV biades, when first landing at Miletus with their 

™*° *' scanty armament, had siHbmitted. Accordingly 

Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at Miletus, and even 
before the departure of Theramenes (whose functions had 
expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on a 
fresh treaty with Tissaphemes, which was agreed on, to 
the following effect: — 

'^Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 

nMBUB, c. i. p. 453 Beisk., and in * Thucyd. yiii. S6, 86. xa\ yap 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 836. |iia06c ifilSoxo apxoOvxox, Ac 

• Thucyd. yiii. 86.109. 
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conditions; between theLacedsBmonians with their allies — 
and King Darius, his sons, and Tissaphemes. The Lace- 
daemonians and Uieir allies shall not attack or injure any 
territory or any city which belongs to Darius or has 
belonged to his father or ancestors; nor shall they raise 
any tribute from any of the said cities. Neither Darius 
nor any of his subjects shall attack or injure the Lacedae- 
monians or their allies. Should the Lacedssmonians or 
their allies have any occasion for the king — or should the 
king have any occasion for the Lacedssmonians or their 
allies — ^let each meet as much as may be the wishes expressed 
by the other. Both will carry on jointly the war against 
Athens and her allies: neither party shall bring the war to 
a close, without mutual consent. The king shall pay and 
keep any army which he may have sent for and whicn may 
be employed in his territory. If any of the cities parties 
to this convention shall attack the king's territory, the rest 
engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with their 
best power. And if any one within the king's territory, 
or within the territory subject to him,i shall attack the 
Lacedaemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them 
and lend his best defensive aid." 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-hellenic patriotism, 
this second treaty ofAstyochus andTheramenes Compftrison 
was less disgraceful than the first treaty of ^l^^\ 
Ohalkideus. It did not formally proclaim that treaty with 
all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged *^« *"*• 
to the king or to his ancestors, should still be considered 
as his subjects; nor did it pledge the Lacedaemonians to 
aid the king in hindering any of them from achieving their 
liberty. It still admitted, however, by implication, undi- 
minished extent of the king's dominion, the same as at the 
maximum under his predecessors — ^the like undefined rights 

I Thaoyd. viii. 87. Kal ^v xic presume) the continent of Asia, 

tu>v iv t{ f)aoiXiu>< ^(bp^,^ which the court of Susa looked 

SaT)< f)a9iXtv)< &p^%Xf iiclT7)v upon, together with all its inhabit- 

Aaxt8ai|iovlu>v tf ^ x&v ^u|«.)idxu>'»} t^ntUf as a freehold exceedingly 

paoiXiC); xtuXuixtt) xal d|&bviTa> xaxA sacred and peculiar (Herodot. 1. 4) : 

TO 8uvaT6v. by the latter, as muoh as the sa- 

The distinction here drawn be- trap should find it conrenient to 

tween the king^s territory ^ and the lay hands upon, of that which had 

territory overwhieh the king holds once belonged to Darius son of 

empire— deserves notice. By the Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the 

former phrase is understood (I plenitude of their power. 
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of the king to meddle with Grecian affairs — the like un- 
qualified abandonment of all the Greeks on the continent 
of Asia. The conclusion of this treaty was the last act 
performed by Theramen^s, who was lost at sea shortly 
afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat — no one 
knew how. * 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned 
Arrirai of a ^7 ^^^ Urgent solicitations of the distressed 
fresh Peio- Chiaus for relief, and in spite of his reluctance, 
squadron^ was Compelled by the murmurs of his own army 
under An- to lend an ear to them — when a new incident 
Kaunw- ** happened which gave him at least a good pretext 
Lichas for directing his attention southward. A Pelo- 

as'sparun ponnesian squadron of 27 triremes under the 
com- command of Antisthenes, having started from 

miBsioner. q^^^ Malea about the winter tropic or close of 
412 B.C., had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed 
ten Athenian triremes and captured three of them — then 
afterwards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athe- 
nians would make known its approach atSamos, had made 
a long circuit round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached 
Kaunus at the south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This 
was the squadron which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had 
caused to be equipped, having come over for that purpose 
a year before as envoys from the satrap Pharnabazus. 
Antisthenes was instructed first to get to Miletus and put 
himself in concert with the main Lacedaemonian fleet ; next, 
to forward these triremes, or another squadron of equal 
force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, for the purpose 
of cooperating with Pharnabazus against the Athenian 
dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the chief 
of whom was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenes, to be 
attached to Astyochus as advisers, according to a practice 
not unusual with the Lacedaemonians. These men were 
not only directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus, 
and exercise control coordinate with Astyochus — but even 
empowered, if they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral 
himself, upon whom the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios 
had cast suspicion; and to appoint Antisthenes in his 
place. 2 

* Thnoyd, viii. 38. ditoicXicov iv xoic, t< MiXt]tov dfuof&ivouc tu>v 
xiXT]Ti &9aviCtTai. xt &XXu>v ^uvtKif&cXtiaOai, 

* Thucyd. vii, 89. Kal tlpijxo ad- { |&iXXci fipioxa l^civ, Ac. 
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No sooner had Astyochus learnt atMildtns the arrival 
of AntisthenSs at Kaunas, than he postponed ^^^ ■ 
all idea of lending aid to Chios, and sailed im- goes^wiS? 
mediately to secure his junction with the 27 new J^®„f Jf J. 
triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun- letos to join 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured ^i^^^^^' 
the city of K6s, unfortified and half ruined by JJaadron- 
a recent earthquake, and then passed on to Jj® ^Jlt*** 
ICnidus ; where tne inhabitants strenuously urged nian squad- 
him to go forward at once, even without disem- 'oj* under 
barking his men, in order that he might surprise *'" ^^^' 
an Athenian squadron of 20 triremes under Gharminus; 
which had been despatched from Samos, after the news 
received from Melos, in order to attack and repel the 
squadron under Antisthenes. Gharminus, having his station 
at Syme, was cruising near Bhodes and the Lykian coast, 
to watch, thouffh he had not been able to keen back, the 
Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In tnis position 
he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Astyochus, 
the approach of which he did not at all expect. But the 
rainy and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Gharminus, 
seeing at first only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook 
them for the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking 
the triremes thus seen, he at first gained considerable ad- 
vantage — disabling three and damaging several others. But 
presently the dispersed vessels of the main fleet came in 
sight and closed round him, so that he was forced to make 
the best speed in escaping, first to the island called Teut- 
lussa, next to Halikarnassus. He did not efl'ect his escape 
without the loss of six ships; while the victorious Pel opon- 
nesians, after erecting their trophy on the island of Syme, 
returned to Elnidus, where the entire fleet, including the 
27 triremes newly arrived, was now united^i The Athe- 
nians in Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuiAg chapter) had 
kept no watch on the movements of the main Peloponnesian 
fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorant of its 
departure until they were apprised of the defeat of Ghar- 
minus. Thev then sailed down to Syme, took up the sails 
and ringing belonging to that squadron, which had been 
there deposited, and then, after an attack upon Loryma, 

« Thucyd. viil. 43. 
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carried back their whole fleet (probably including the 
renmant of the squadron of Oharminas) to Samos. i 

Though the Feloponnesian fleet now assembled at 
^ Knidus consisted of 94 triremes, much superior 

8ian Seet^at in number to the Athenian, it did not try to 
?**bi*'~ provoke any general action. ThetimeofLdchas 
dealing of and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
Tisiaphet- {j^ negotiations with TissaphemSs, who had 
breach be- joined them at Knidus, and against whom they 
*^d*Li*h°B ^^^^'^ * stronff feeling of discontent prevalent 
an as. .^ ^^^ fleet. That satrap (now acting greatly 
under the advice of AlkibiadSs, of which also more in the 
coming chapter) had of late become slack in the Felopon- 
nesian cause, and irregular in furnishing pay to their sea- 
men, during the last weeks of their stay at Miletus. He 
was at the same time full of promises, paralysing all their 
operations by assurances that he was bringing up the vast 
fleet of Phenicia to their aid: but in reality his object was, 
under fair appearances, merely to prolouj^ the contest and 
waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in the midst 
of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissaphernes 
the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only expressed 
displeasure at his past conduct, but even protested against 
the two conventions concluded by Chalkideus and by The- 
ramenes, as being, both the one and the other, a disgrace 
to the Hellenic name. By the express terms of the former, 
and by the implications of the latter, not merely all the 
islands of the Jiigean, but even Thessaly and Boeotia, were 
acknowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she 
sanctioned such conditions, would be merely imposing 
upon the G^reeks a Persian sceptre, instead of general free- 
dom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of 
Persian pay, than submit to such conditions, proposed to 
negotiate for ^ fresh treaty upon other and better terms 
— a proposition, which Tissaphernes rejected with so much 
indignation, as to depart without settling anything. 2 

His desertion did not discourage tne Peloponnesian 
counsellors. Possessing a fleet larger than theyliad ever 

1 Thnoyd. viii. 48. This defeat mpphor. 810, with the note of 
of Oharmtnus is made the subject Paulmier. 
of a jest by Aristophanes— Tbes- * Thucyd. viii. 48. 
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before had united in Asia, together with a numerous body 
of allies, they calculated on being able to get p^j^ ^^^^ 
money to pay their men without Persian aid; sian^eet^ 
and an invitation, which they just now receiv- gJJ^^ ^^^ 
ed from various powerful men at BJiodes, tend- establishes 
ed to strengthen such confidence. The island of ijf*}'j*i' ^ 
[Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population con- 
siderable in number as well as distinguished for nautical 
skill, was at this time divided between three separate cit^- 
govemments, as it had been at the epoch of the Homeric 
Catalogue — Lindus, lalysus, and Kameirus; for the city 
called Khodes, formed by a coalescence of all these three, 
dates only from two or three years after the period which 
we have now reached. Invited by several of the wealthy 
men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first attacked 
Kameirus, the population of which, intimidated by a force 
of 94 triremes, and altogether uninformed of their ap- 

S roach, abandoned their city, which had no defences, and 
ed to the mountains. ^ AU the three Bhodian towns, de- 
stitute of fortifications, were partly persuaded, partly 
frightened, into the step of revolting from Athens and 
allying themselves with the Peloponnesians. The Athenian 
fleet, whose commanders were j'ust now too busy with po- 
litical intrigue to keep due military watch, arrived from 
Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently returned to 
the former island, leaving detachments at OhalkS and K6s 
to harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 



> Thuoyd. riii. 44. 01 S' i< triv 
*P6Sov, iicixi)poxtuo|&ivu>v inh tu>v 
SuvaxwTdtTCDv AvSpuw, x^v fv(bf&v)v 
tl^^ov icXtiy, Ac. 

. . . Kal icpooPaX6vTtc Kafttlpcp t^< 
*PoSlac xptOTDf vausl xioaapai xal 
ivvtyiQXOvTa , i6*96f)T)oav f&iv 
TO&c itoXXo6c, o&x tl86Ta« t& 
icpaoo6|&tva, xai ifUTov, &XXu>< 
Tt «al ixti^laxoo o&oy)< xi)c itdXtox, 
fto. 

We have to remark here, as on 
former ocoasions of revolts among 
the dependent allies of Athens— 
that the general population of the 
allied city manifests no previous 
discontent, nor uiy spontaneous 



disposition to revolt. The power- 
ful men of the island (those who, 
if the government was demoorati- 
cal, formed the oligarchical minor- 
ity, but who formed the govern- 
ment itself, if oligarchical) con- 
spire and bring in the Peloponne- 
sian force, unknown to the body 
of the citizens and thus leave to 
the latter no £ree choice. The 
real feeling towards Athens on 
the part of the body of the citi- 
zens is one of simple acquiescence^ 
with little attachment on the one 
hand— yet no hatred, or sense of 
practical suffering, on the other. 
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The Feloponnesians now levied from the Bhodians a 
Long infto- contribution of 32 talents, and adopted the is- 
tion of the land as the main station for their fleet, instead 
BhodM- ^^ Miletus. We can explain this change of 
paralysing place by their recent unfriendly discussion with 
if ^Ssa- Tissaphem^s, and their desire to be more out 
phernds— of his reach, i But what we cannot so easily 
of^? lJ? explain, is — that they remained on the island 
cednmoni- without any jnovemeut or military action, and 
an officers, actually hauled their triremes asnore, for the 
space of no less than eighty days; that is, from about the 
middle of January to the end of March 441 b.c. While 
their powerful fleet of 94 triremes, superior to that of 
Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle — tneir allies in Chios 
were known to be suffering severe and increasing distress, 
and repeatedly pressing for aid:^ moreover the promise of 
sending to cooperate with Phamabazus against the Athe- 
nian dependencies on the Hellespont, remained unper- 
formed. ' We m&j impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of TissaphemSs, now playing 
a double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept 
up intelligence with the Feloponnesians at Bhodes — ^pa- 
ralysed their energies by assurances that the Phenician 
fleet was actually on its way to aid them — and ensured the 
success of these intrigues by bribes distributed personally 
among the generals and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus 
the general-in-chief took his share in this corrupt bargain, 
against which not one stood out except the Syracusan 
Hermokrates.^ Such prolonged inaction of the armament, 
at the moment of its greatest force, was thus not simply 
the fruit of honest mistake, like the tardiness of Nikias in 
Sicily — but proceeded from the dishonesty and personal 
avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, 
the many evidences which exist of the prevalence of per- 
sonal corruption — even in its coarsest form, that of direct 

* Thnoyd. Tlii. 44 : compare 0. 67. Sdvxa xP^f^"^" "^^^^ **^'"'f 

* Thncyd. Tiii. 40-66. toaxt ^uf x*''' P^ '^^ xauxa 4au- 

* Tbucyd. viii. 89. x (p, «Xi|v rtuv 2upaxootu>v* tootwv 

* Thuoyd. yiii. 46. Suggestions Si, *£p)ioicpdT7)c vjvavtiouTO |t6vo< 
of Alkibiadfte to TissaphemftS' bicip xou EupLitavToc 6uH^p>ax^^^^* 
Kal Toi>« Tpiiipdipxouc *ax to6c oxpa- About the bribes to Astyoobas 
TV)To6< xu>v iciXtcDv iSlSotoxtv wots himself, see also o. 60. 
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bribery — among the leading Ghreeks of all the cities, when 
acting individually. Of such evidences the incident here 
recorded is not the least remarkable. Nor ought tiiis gen- 
eral fact ever to be forgotten by those who discuss tiie 
question between oligarchy and demooniey, as it stood in 
the Grecian world. The confident pretensions put forth 
by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks to superior virtue, 
public as well as private — and the quiet repetition, by va- 
rious writers modem and ancient, of the laudatory epithets 
implying such assumed virtue — are so far from being borne 
out by history, that these individuals were perpetuaUy 
ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or as generals 
even to betray the interests of their soldiers, for me pur- 
pose of acquiring money themselves. Of course it is not 
meant that this was true of all of them; but it was true 
sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency 
more than probable. If, speaking on the average, the 
leading men of a Grecian community were not above the 
commission of political misdeeds thus palpable, and of a 
nature not to be disguised even from themselves — far less 
would they be above the vices, always more or less mingled 
with self-delusion, of pride, power-seeking, party-antipathy 
or sympathy, love of ease, &c. And if the community were 
to have any chance of guarantee against such abuses, it 
could only be by full license of accusation against delin- 
quents, and certainty of trial before judges identified in 
interest with the people themselves. Such were the se- 
curities which the Grecian democracies, especially that of 
Athens, tried to provide; in a manner not always wise, still 
less always effectual — ^but assuredly justified, in the am- 
plest manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the evil. 
Yet in the comQion representations given of Athenian 
affairs, this evil is overlooked or evaded; the precautions 
taken against it are denounced as so many evidences of 
democratical ill-temper and injustice; and the class of men, 
through whose initiatory action alone such precautions 
were enforced, are held up to scorn as demagogues and 
sycophants. Had these Feloponnesian generals and trier- 
archs, who under the influence of bribes wasted two im- 
portant months in inaction, been Athenians, there might 
nave been some chance of their being tried and punished; 
though even at Athens the chance of impunity to offenders, 
through powerful political clubs and other sinister artifices, 

VOL. VlL B 
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was mach greater than it ought to have been. So little is 
it conBistent with the truth, however often a£5jrmed, that 
judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at 
Athens are looked at, as they ou|[ht to be, side by side 
with the evil — they will be found imperfect indeed both in 
the scheme and in the working, but certainly neither un- 
called-for nor over-severe. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

TWENTY-FIBST YEAR OP THE WAR.— OLiaARCHT OF 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

About a year elapsed between the catastrophe of the 
Athenians near Syracuse and the victory which ^- ^^ 
they gained over the Milesians, on landing near Athens, 
Miletus (from September 413 b.o., to September *J^"Jf^/^* 
412 B.G.). After the first of those two events, thrdefeat 
the complete ruin of Athens had appeared both »tsjn«su8e. 
to her enemies and to herself, impending and 
irreparable. But so astonishing, so rapid, and so energetic, 
had been her rally, that at the time of the second, she was 
found again carrying on a tolerable struggle, though with 
impaired resources and on a purely defensive system, 
against enenies both bolder and more numerous than ever. 
There is no reason to doubt that her foreign affairs might 
have gone on thus improving, had they not been endangered 
at this critical moment by the treason of a fraction of her 
own citizens — bringing her again to the brink of ruin, 
from which she was only rescued by the incompetence of 
her enemies. 

That treason took its first rise from the exile Alki- 
biadSs. I have already recounted how this man, oommenco- 
alike unprincipled and enerjgetic, had thrown ment°of^tho 
himself with his characteristic ardour into the ^f'^JjJpoJ, 
service of Sparta, and had indicated to her the Hundred^at 
best means of aiding Syracuse, of inflicting ^}5jvj''r* 
positive injury upon Athens, and lastly, of 
provoking revolt among the Ionic allies of the latter. It 
was by his boldness and personal connexions in Jonia that 
the revolt of Chios and Miletus had been determined. 

In the course lof a few months, however, he had greatly 
lost the confidence of the Spartans. The revolt of the 
Asiatic dependencies of Athens had not been accomplished 
so easily and rapidly as he had predicted: Ghalkideus, the 
Spartan commander with whom he had acted^ was defeated 

b2 
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and slain near Miletus: the Ephor Endins, by whom he was 
chiefly protected, retained his office only for one year, and 
was succeeded by other Ephors^ just about the end of 
September, or beginning of October, when the Athenians 
gained their second victory near Miletus, and were on the 
point of blocking up the town; lastly, King Agis, the per* 
sonal enemy of Alkibiades, still remained to persecute him. 
Moreover, there was in the character of this remarkable 
man something so essentially selfish, vain, and treacherous, 
that no one could ever rely upon his faithful cooperation* 
Accordingly, as soon as any reverse occurred, that very 
energy and ability, which seldom failed him, made those 
with whom he acted the more ready to explain the 
mischance by subposing that he had betrayed them. 

It was thus that, after the defeat of MilStus, King Agis 
Order from ^*® enabled to discredit Alkibiades as a traitor 
Sparta to to Sparta; upon which the new Ephors sent out 
^dfts'^*^*^*" ** ^^^^ ^^ order to the g^eneral Astyochus, to 
put him to death. 2 AlkibiadSs had now an op- 
portunity of tasting the difference between Spartan and 
Athenian procedure. Though his enemies at Athens were 
numerous and virulent, — with all the advantage, so un» 
speakable in political warfare, of being able to raise the cry 
of irreligion against him; vet the utmost which they could 
obtain was, that he should be summoned home to take his 
trial before the Dikastery. At Sparta, without any positive 
eround of crimination and without any idea of judicial trial, 
his enemies procure an order that he shall be put to death. 

Alkibiades however got intimation of the order in 
He escapes ^^™® *^ retire to Tissaphem^s. Probably he 
retires to ' was forewarned by Astyochus himself, not 
n6e"aSdTe- ^K^^^**^* *^** ^^ monstrous a deed would greatly 
comes^ ad- alienate the Ghians and Milesians, nor foreseeing 
PenSa ' ***• the fuU mischief which his desertion would bring 

"* upon Sparta. With that flexibility of character 
which enabled him at once to master and take up a new 
position, Alkibiades soon found means to insinuate himself 
into the confidence of the satrap. He began now to play 
a g^ame neither Spartan, nor Athenian, but Persian and 
imU-Hellenic: a game of duplicity to which Tissaphemis 

* Sea Thuoyd. ▼. 86. ix Aaxt8ai|&ovo< (U9t' d«oxTttvai 0^ 

* Thuoyd. vlil. 46. Kal die* aoxtuv ^dp xa{ Tip *AYi8t ix^p6< «al &X« 
i9ixo|&iyi2c iictvroX^c «p6c 'AaxOe^ov Xu>< & Kioto c ifalvtto), Ao» 
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himself was spontaneously disposed, but to which the 
intervention of a dexterous Grecian negotiator was indis- 
pensable. It was by no means the interest of the Great 
^nff (Alkibiadils urged) to lend such effective aid to either 
of the contending parties as would enable it to crush the 
other: he ought neither to bring up the Phenician fleet to 
the aid of the Lacedaemonians, nor to furnish that abundant - 
pay which would procure for them indefinite levies of new 
Grecian force. He ought so to feed and prolong the war, 
as to make each party an instrument of exhaustion and 
impoverishment against the other, and thus himself to rise 
on the ruins of both: first to break down the Athenian 
empire by means of the Peloponnesians, and ^afterwards 
to expel the Peloponnesians themselves — which might be 
effected with little trouble if they were weakened by a 
protracted previous struggle. ^ 

Thus far AlkibiadSs gave advice, as a Persian coun- 
sellor, not unsuitable to the policy of the court He adTites 
of Susa. But he seldom gave advice without J^« satrap 
some view to his own profit, ambition, or anti- n^'either of 
pathies. Cast off unceremoniously by the Lace- *^rt^g****" 
d»monians, he was now driven to seek restora- heartily— 
tion in his own country. To accomplish this Jj^*^'!^^*" 
object, it was necessary not only that he should towards^' 
preserve her from beii^ altogether ruined, but ^{jf J'^j,^ 
that he should present himself to the Athenians to Ms own 
as one who comd, if restored, divert the aid of w'toration. 
TissaphemSs from Lacedsemon to Athens. According- 
ly, he farther suggested to the satrap, that while it was 
essential to his interest not to permit land power and 
maritime power to be united in the same hands, whether 
Lacedsmonian or Athenian — it would nevertheless be 
found easier to arrange matters with the empire and 
pretensions of Athens, than with those of Lacedssmon. 
Athens (he argued) neither sought nor professed any other 
object than the subjection of her own maritime dependen- 
cies, in return for which she would willingly leave all the 
Asiatic Greeks in the hands of the Great King; while 
Sparta, forswearing aU idea of empire, and professing 
ostentatiously to aim at the universal enfranchisement of 
every Grecian city, could not with the smallest consistency 
conspire to deprive the Asiatic Greeks of the same 

* Thucyd. viii. 45, 46. 
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privilege. This view appeared to be countenanced by the 
objection which Theramends and many of the Felopon- 
nesian officers had taken to the first convention concluded 
by Ghalkideus and AlkibiadSs with TissaphemSs; objec- 
tions afterwards renewed by Lichas even against the 
second modified convention of TheramenSs, and accom* 
panied with an indignant protest against the idea of surrend- 
ering to the Ghreat King all the territory which had been 
ever possessed by his predecessors. ^ 

All these latter arguments; whereby AlkibiadSs pro* 
fessed to create in the mind of the satrap a preference for 
Athens, were either futile or founded on false assumptions. 
Aikibiadfts ^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^ hand, even Lichas never refused 
Mtt as ne- to concur in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks 
Tiwapher?' to Persia — while on the other hand, the empire 
nds atMag- of Athens, so long as she retained any empire, 
Aesia. ^^ pretty sure to oe more formidable to Persia 

than any efforts undertaken by Sparta under the disin- 
terested pretence of liberating generally the Grecian cities. 
Nor did Tissaphem^s at all lend himself to any such posi- 
tive impression : though he felt strongly the force of the 
negative recommendations of Alkibiades — tha^ he should 
do no more for the Peloponnesians than was sufficient to 
feed the war, without ensuring to. them either a speedy or 
a decisive success : or rather, this duplicity was so congenial 
to his Oriental mind, that there was no need of Alkibiades 
to recommend it. The real use of the Athenian exile, was 
to assist the satrap in carrying it into execution; and to 
provide for him those plausiole pretences and justifications, 
which he was to issue as a substitute for effective supplies 
of men and money. Established along with Tissaphernes 
at Magnesia — the same place which had been occupied 
about fifty years before by another Athenian exile, equally 
unprincipled and yet abler, Themistokles — Alkibiades 
served as interpreter of his views in all his conversations 
with the Greeks, and appeared to be thoroughly in his 
confidence: an appearance of which he took advantage to 
pass himself off falsely upon the Athenians at Samos as 
having the power of turning Persian wealth to the aid of 
Athens. 

The first payment made by Tissaphernes, immediately 
after the- capture of lasus and of the revolted Amorges, 

> Tbucyd. viii. 46-52. 
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to the Feloponnesians at MilStnSi was at the rate of one 
drachma per head. Bat notice was given that Diminution 
for the future it would be reduced one half; Jj *^« '•^•^ 
a reduction for which AlkibiadSs undertook to tiJiUhj^' 
furnish a reason. The Athenians (he urged) ^J"*J^4"^ 
gave no more than half a drachma; not because Peiopon- 
they could not afford more, but because, from A^iia^i. 
their long experience of nautical affairs, they had found 
that higher pay spoiled the discipline of the seamen by 
leading them into excesses and over-indulgence, as well as 
by inducing too ready leave of absence to be ^ranted, in 
confidence that the high pay would bring back the men 
when called for.^ As he probably never expected that 
such subterfuges (employed at a moment when Athens was 
so poor that she comd not even pay the half drachma per 
head) would carry conviction to any one — so he induced 
Tissaphemes to strengthen their effect by individuiJ 
bribes to the generals and trierarchs; a mode of argument 
which was found effectual in silencing the complaints of 
all, with the single exception of the Syracusan Hermo- 
kratSs. In regard to other Grecian cities who sent to ask 
pecuniaryr aid, and especially Chios, AlkibiodSs spoke out 
with less reserve. They had been hitherto compelled to 
contribute to Athens (he said), and now that they had 
shaken off this payment, they must not shrink from imposing 
upon themselves equal or even greater burthens in 
their own defence, ^or was it anything less (he added) 
than sheer impudence in the Ghians, the richest people in 
Greece--if they re<]^uired a foreign military force for their 
protection, to require at the same time that others should 
furnish the means of paying it.^ At the same time, how- 
ever, he intimated — ^by way of keeping up hopes for the 
future — that Tissaphemes was at present carrying on the 
war at his own cost; but if hereafter remittances should 

> Thnoyd. viii. 45. Ol 6k tdtc vao< it is right. 

AnoXsliccuatv, bicoXiic6vT6< tc 6|Ail^ptiav * Thnoyd. yiii. 46. T&c ^i ie6Xtic 

t6v icpoao9iiX6|Mvov |aio66v. dtotUvac xP^|a^'c<»^ &ici7Xa9tV; aut6< 

This paiiage ii both doubtftil in dvxiXiYcov 6icip too Tiooa^ipvouci u>< 

the text and diffioult in the transla- ol ftiv Xiot dtvaiaxuvToi eltv, icXouottb- 

tion. Among the m»n^ different xaxot 6vTt« xwv 'EXXiqvcov, iicixoupl^ 

explanations given by the oom- 8i 8(jlu>« au)C6|jir«oi dt^ioOai xal toU 

mentatore, I adopt that of Dr. ou>|jiaoi xal xot< ^pi^itaaiv &XXoo< 

Arnold ai the least uniatisfaetory, bieip x^< ixtlvcov iXtu9tpla< xivdu- 

tbongh without any oonfldence that vsOtiv. 
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arrive from Susa, the full rate of pay would be resumed, 
with the addition of aid to the Grecian cities in any other 
way which could be reasonably asked. To this promise 
was added an assurance that the Phenician fleet was now 
under equipment, and would shortly be brought up to 
their aid, so as to give them a superiority which would 
render resistance hopeless: an assurance not merely de- 
ceitfuli but mischievous, since it was employed to dissuade 
them from all immediate action, and to paralyse their navy 
durinff its moments of fullest vigour and efficiency. Even 
the reduced rate of pay was furnished so irregularly, and 
the Peloponnesian force kept so starved, that the duplicity 
of the satrap became obvious to every one, and was only 
carried through by his bribery to the officers, i 

While Alkibiadds, as the confidential agent and inter- 
preter of TissaphemSs, was carrying on this anti-Pelopon- 
nesian policy through the autumn and winter of 412 — 41 1 
B.C. — partly during the stay of the Peloponnesian fleet at 
Miletus, partly affcer it had moved to Knidus and Bhodes * 
— he was at the same time opening correspondence with 
the Athenian officers at Samos. His breach with the Pe- 
Aikibiadds loponuosians, as well as his ostensible position 
•^ondeno^ET' ^ *^® service of Tissaphemes, were facts well- 
^^h thcT^ known among the Athenian armament; and his 
AUienian scheme was, to procure both restoration and 
Samoa. He renewed power in his native city, by represent- 
toe^h?' ing himself as competent to bring over to her 
of an oi? the aid and alliance of Persia, through his as- 
f "ofutfon ^®^<i®^<5y ov®r *^® mind of the satrap. His hos- 
anthen^ tilitv to the democracy, however, was so gen- 
erally known, that he despaired of accomplish- 
ing his return unless he could connect it with an oligarchi- 
cal revolution; which, moreover, was not less gratifying 
to his sentiment of vengeance for the past, than to his 
ambition for the future. Accordingly he sent over a pri- 
vate message to the officers and trierarchs at Samos, 
several of them doubtless his personal friends, desiring to 

' Thnoyd. Tlii. 46. Tiqv xt tpo(pY]v KpdxfjLaxa val t:qv dxftiqv too vaurixou 

xaxu>c iff6piCi toU IliXoiiovvYjoioic aOxiuv dfttXtTOi ytvofjiivYjv val icdvu 

xal vaufia^itv oux tta* dXXa xai Tac lax^P^v, xd te fiXXa, xaxa9avioTtpov 

^oivloaac vauc fdffxtuv ^^tiv xai ix ^ (uoxt XavOdvtiVi o& icpo9u{jLU>( Eu^s- 

ittpiovxoc dfCDvieiaQat i^Ocipt td icoXcpLti. 
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be remembered to the **best men" in the armament i — such 
was one of the standing phrases by which oligarchical men 
knew and described each other — and intimating his anxious 
wish to come again as a citizen among them, bringing with 
him Tissaphemes as their ally. But he would come only 
on condition of the formation of an oligarchical govern- 
ment; nor would he ever asain set foot amidst the odious 
democracy to whom he owed his banishment. > 

Such was the first originating germ of that temporary 
calamity, which so near brought Athens to oonBpiraoy 
absolute ruin, called the Oligarchy of Four arranged 
Hundred: a suggestion from the same exile who Athenian^* 
had already so deeply wounded his country by offloenand 
sending Gylippus to Syracuse, and the Lacedae- -^^kibiadfta. 
monian garrison to Dekeleia. As yet, no man in Samoa 
had thought of a revolution; but the moment that the idea 
was thus started, the tigerarchs and wealthy men in the 
armament caught at it with avidity. To subvert the de- 
mocracy for their own profit, and to be rewarded for doing 
80 with the treasures of Persia as a means of carrying on 
the war against the Peloponnesians — was an extent of 
good fortune greater than they could possibly have hoped. 
Amidst the exhaustion of the public treasure at Athens, 
and the loss of tribute from her dependencies, it was now 
the private proprietors, and most of all, the wealthy pro- 
prietors — upon whom the cost of military operations fell; 
trom which burthen they here saw the prospect of relief, 
coupled with increased chance of victorv. Elate with so 
tempting a promise, a deputation of them crossed over 
from Samos to the mainland to converse personally with 
Alkibiades, who again renewed his assurances in person, 
' that he would bring not only Tissaphemes, but the Great 
King himself, into active alliance and cooperation with 
Athens provided thev would put down the Athenian de- 
mocracy, which he a£armed that the king could not possibly 
trust.' He doubtless did not omit to set forth the other 
side of the alternative; that if the proposition were re- 
fused, Persian aid would be thrown heartily into the scale 

> Thncjd. -riii. 47. Tot |jilv xal nu>V| Srt in* ftXixapx^ ^oOXtxat, xal 

*AXxtpii6ou icpoff«i|jL'.pavTOc Xofouc ic 06 icovijplq^ o<^8t SiQiAOxpatlf t^ iaux^v 

TOuc8uv«Tu>TiTOucatOTU>vCA07)valu>v) 4xpaXo6a^, xatiXOwv, Ac. 

&v8pa<, wore p.vT)oQ^vat ntpl aOrou * Thacyd. yiii. 47. 

4c tout psXtloTOOc tu>v dvQpcu- ' Thucyd. viii. 48. 
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of the Peloponnesiaus ; in wliich case, there wasnolonger any 
hope of safety for Athens. 

On the return of the deputation with these fresh 
oiigarohi- assurances, the oligarchical men in Samos came 
0*1 ^.^•'^' together, both in greater number and with re- 
beteries or doubled ardour, to take their measures for sab- 
poiitioai verting the democracy. They even ventured to 
Peiianderis speaJc of the project openlyamong themasB of the 
sent to push armament, who listened to it with nothing but 
conspiracy^ aversion; but who were silenced at leasl^ though 
at Athens, not satisfied, by being told that the Persian trea- 
sury would be thrown open to them on condition, and only 
on condition, that they would relinquish their democracy. 
Such was at this time the indispensable need of foreign 
money for the purposes of the war— such was the certainty of 
ruin, if the Persian treasure went to the aid of the enemy 
— that the most 4omocratical Athenian might well hesitate 
when the alternative was thus laid before him. The oli- 
garchical conspirators, however, knew well that they had 
we feeling of the armament altogether against them — 
that the best which they could expect from it was a re- 
luctant acquiescence — and that they must accomplish the 
revolution by their own hands and management. They 
formed themselves into a political confederacy (or Hetaeria) 
for the purpose of discussing the best measures towards 
their end. It was resolved to send a deputation to Athens, 
with Peisander^ at the head, to make known the new pro- 
spect and to put the standing oligarchical clubs (Hetaeries) 



■ It is asserted in an Oration of 
Ijjsias* (Orat. xxt. Aiq|aou KataX6- 
acu>; 'AKoXofla, o. 8. p. 766 Beisk.) 
that Phryniohns and Feisander em- 
barked in this oligarchical con- 
apiracy for the purpose of getting 
clear of previous crimes committed 
under the democracy. But there 
is nothing to countenance such an 
assertion, and the narrative of 
Thuoydidds gives quite a different 
colour to their behaviour. 

Feisander was now serving with 
the armament at Samos ; moreover 
his forwardness and energy (pre- 
sently to be described) in taking 
the formidable initiative of putting 



down the Athenian democracy , is 
to me quite sufficient evidence that 
the taunts of the comic writers 
against his cowardice are un- 
founded. Xenophon in the 8ym- 
posion repeats this taunt (ii. U), 
which also appears in Axistopha- 
nds, Eupolis, Flato Gomicus, and 
others : see the passages collected 
in Meineke, Histor. Critic. Comicor. 
Grsecorum, vol. i. p. 178, Ac. 

Modern writers on Grecian his- 
tory often repeat such bitter Jests 
as if they were so much genuine 
and trustworthy evidence against 
the person libelled. 
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into active cooperation for the purpose of violently break- 
ing up the democracy; and farther, to establish oligarchi- 
cal governments in all the remaining dependencies of 
Athens. They imagined that these dependencies would 
be thus induced to remain faithful to her, perhaps even 
that some of those which had already revolted might come 
back to their allegiance — when once she should be re- 
lieved from her democracy and placed under the rule of 
her ^best and most virtuous citizens.'' 

Hitherto, the bargain tendered for acceptance had 
been — subversion of the Athenian democracy ^^ ^j.^ 
and restoration of Alkibiad^s, on one hand — the oiigar^ 
against hearty cooperation, and a free supply cii?cai con- 
of gold, from Persia, on the other. But what *^^'* **"' 
security was there that such bargain would be realised — 
or that when the first part should have been brought to 
pass, the second would follow? There was absolutely no 
security except the word of Alkibiades: very little to be 
trusted, even when promising what was in his own power 
to perform, as we may recollect from his memorable deal- 
ing with the Lacedaemonian envoys at Athens — and on the 
present occasion, vouching for something in itself extra- 
vagant and preposterous. For what reasonable motive 
could be imagined to make the Great Eang shape his for- 
eign policy according to the interests of Alkibiades — or 
to inspire him with such lively interest in the substitution 
of oligarchy for democracy at Athens ? This was a question 
which the oligarchical conspirators at Samos not only never 
troubled themselves to raise, but which they had every 
motive to suppress. The suggestion of Alkibiades coin- 
cided fully with their poUticsQ interest and ambition. Their 
object was to put down the democracy, and get possession 
of the government for themselves — a purpose, towards 
which the promise of Persian gold, if they could get it ac- 
credited, was inestimable as a stepping-stone, whether it 
afterwards turned out to be a delusion or not. The pro- 
bability is, that having a strong interest in believing it 
themselves, and a still stronger interest in making others 
believe it, they talked each other into a sincere persuasion. 
Without adverting to this fact, we should be at a loss to 
understand how the word of such a man as Alkibiades, on 
such a matter, could be so implicitly accepted as to set in 
motion a whole train of novel and momentous events* 
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There was one man, and one man alone so far as wa 
o oBition ^^^^» ^^^ ventured openly to call it in question. 
of^Pi^id^ This was Phrynichus, one of the generals of the 
mos'to*^?' ^®®*' ^ ^*^ recently given vsJuable connsel 
^n^spira. ^ after the victory of Miletus; a clear-sighted and 
Aikibiadft*** sagaciouB man, but personally hostile to Alki- 
biadSs, and thorougUy seeing through his char- 
acter and projects. Though Phrynichus was afterwards 
one of the chief organizers of the oligarchical movement, 
when it became detached from and hostile to Alkibiades — 
yet under the actual circumstances he discountenanced it 
altogether. ^ Alkibiades (he said) had no attachment to 
oligarchical government rather than to democratical; nor 
could he be relied on for standing by it after it should have 
been set up. His only purpose was, to make use of the 
oligarchical conspiracy now forming, for his own restora- 
tion; which, if brought to pass, could not fail to introduce 
political discord into the camp — the greatest misfortune 
that could at present happen. As to Uie Persian king, it 
was unreasonable to expect that he would put himself out 
of his way to aid the Athenians, his old enemies, in whom 
he had no confidence — while he had the Peloponnesians 
present as allies, with a good naval force and powerful 
cities in his own territory, from whom he had never expe- 
rienced either insult or annoyance. Moreover the depend- * 
encies of Athens — upon whom it was now proposed to 
confer, simultaneously with Athens herself, the blessing of 
oligarchical government — would receive that boon with 
indifference. Those who had already revolted, would not- 
come back ; those who yet remained faithful, would not be 
the more inclined to remain so longer. Their object would 
be to obtain autonomy, either under oligarchy or democracy, 
as the case might be. Assuredly they would not expect 
better treatment from an oligarchical government at Athens, 
than from a democratical; for they knew that those self- 
styled "good and virtuous" men, who would form the oli- 
garchy, were, as ministers of democracy, the chief advisers 

1 Phrjniohm is affinned in an phaney, or false and yezatioas ao- 

Oration of Ljsias to have been cnsation before the Dikastery and 

originally poor, keeping sheep in the public assembly (Lysias, Oral. 

the country part of Attica ; then xz. pro Polystrato^ c. 3, p. 674 

to have resided in the city, and Beisk.). 
practised what was called sycO' 
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and instigators of the people to iniquitous deeds; most 
commonly for nothing out their own individual profit. 
From an Athenian oligarchy, the citizens of these depend- 
encies had nothing to expect but violent executions without 
any judicial trial; but under the democracy^ they could 
obtain shelter and the means of appeal, while their perse- 
tsutors were liable to restraint and chastisement, from the 
people and the popular Dikasteries. Such (Phrynichus 
affimed on his own personal knowledge) was the genuine 
feeling among the dependencies of Athens. ^ Having thus 
shown the calculations of the conspirators — as to Alki- 
biadSs, as to Persia, and as to the allied dependencies — to 
be all illusory,Fhrynichus concluded by entering his decided 
protest against adopting the propositions of Alkibiades. 

But in this protest ^ome out afterwards by the result) 
lie stood nearly alone. The tide of opinion, ^^.^f^^y^^^ 
among the oligarchical conspirators, ran so furi- ^^^^^^^^^ 
ously the other way, that it was resolved to des- counter- 
patch Peisander and others immediately to ?f^phryni' 
Athens to consummate the oligarchical revolu- 5£^*|,'JJ?gg 
tion as well as the recall of Alkibiades ; and at the 
same time to propose to the people their new intended ally 
Tissaphemes. 

Phrynichus knew well what would be the consequence 
to himself — if this consummation were brought about, as 
he foresaw that it probably would be — from tne vengeance 
of his enemy Alkibiades against his recent opposition. 
Satisfied that the latter would destroy him, ne took 



■ Thncyd. yiii. 48. T&^ tt 6u|ji(Aai- 

xpotTi^aovTat, tb clfiivai ifvi Sxi o08iv 
liaXXov atplaiv 0G8' ai dftatijxuiat 
itpoaxwpiQoovtai, oG9* al Oicipxoovaii 
Pepai6Ttpai Saovxai* 06 fip ^ouXi^- 
ocoOat ci6to'Jc pttx' ftXiYapxiac ^ 8t)- 
(Aoxpaxlac SouXtOtiv fjiaXXov, ^ pit8* 
67coTipoo &vx6xu>9i xo6t(i>v iXiu9ipouc 
tlvai. To6< xt xaXoiic xdfaOoOc 
ivopiaCopiivooc o6x iXivau) a6- 
xou< vOfjLlCttv afiat ftpii'(\txiixa icapi^ctv 
too SrjfAOu, noptoxotc 6vxac xal 
i ov^fUxh^ xu>v xaxcuv xcp 8iq- 
|ft(p, g^ (bv xd( icXilu) a&xoi>c 
u>f tXtlffOat* xal x6 piiv iit* txcU 



vote t7vai, xal fixpixot &v xal f)iai6- 
Ttpov dnoOviQ9xeiv, xiv tt 6j](iov 
o(pu)v xc xaxaipuYflv tlvai xal 
ixilvwv 9U>9poviaxiQv. Kai 
xaoxa wap* a6xu|v xd)^ Hpfioi 
iicioxapiivac x&c ic6Xsic aa<pu>c 
a0x6c clfiivat, Sxi o8to> vo|ilCouat. 

In taking the comparison be- 
tween oligarchy and democracy in 
Greece, there is hardly any eyidence 
more important than this passage : 
a testimony to the comparative 
merit of democracy, pronounced 
by an oligarchical conspirator, and 
sanctioned by an historian himself 
unfriendly to the democracy. 
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measures for destroying Alkibiades beforehand, even by a 
treasonable communication to the LacedsBmonian admiral 
Astyochus at Miletus; to whom he sent a secret account 
of the intrigues which the Athenian exile was carrying on 
at Samos to the prejudice of the Peloponnesians, prefaced 
with an awkward apology for this sacrifice of the interests 
of his country to the necessity of protecting himself against 
a personal enemy. But Phrynichus was imperfectly in- 
formed of the real character of the Spartan commandery or 
of his relations with Tissaphemes and Alkibiades. Not 
merely was the latter now at Magnesia, under the protec- 
tion of tiie satrap, and out of the power of the Lacede^ 
monians — but Astyochus, a traitor to his duty through the 
gold of Tissaphemes, went up thither to show the letter 
of Phrynichus to the very person whom it was intended to 
expose. Alkibiades forthwith sent intelligence to the 
generals and officers at Samos of the step taken by Phry- 
nichus, and pressed them to put him to death. 

The life of Phrynichus now hung by a thready and 
was probably preserved only by that respect for judicial 
formalities so deeply rooted in the Athenian cli^racter. 
In the extremity of danger, he resorted to a still more 
subtle artifice to save himself. He des{>atched a second 
letter to Astyochus, complaining of the violation of confi- 
dence in regard to the former, but at the same time in- 
timating that he was now willing to betray to the Lacedae- 
monians the camp and armament at Samos. He invited 
Astyochus to come and attack the place, which was as yet 
unfortified— explaining minutely in what manner the attack 
could be best conducted; and he concluded by saying that 
this, as well as every other means of defence, must be par- 
doned to one whose life was in danger from a personal 
enemy. Foreseeing that Astyochus would betray this 
letter as he had bebrayed the former, Phrynichus waited a 
proper time, and then revealed to the camp the intention 
of tne enemy to make an attack, as if it had reached him 
by private information. He insisted on the necessity of 
immediate precautions, and himself as general superin- 
tended the work of fortification, which was soon completed. 
Presently arrived a letter from Alkibiades, communicating 
to the army that Phrynichus had betrayed them, and that 
the Peloponnesians were on the point of making an attack. 
But this letter, arriving after the precautions taken .by 
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order of Phrynichus himself had been already oompletedi 
was constraed into a mere trick on the part of Alkibiadds 
himself, through his acquaintance with the intentions of 
the Peloponnesians, to raise a charge of treasonable cor- 
respondence against his personal enemy. The im{)ression 
thus made by ms second lettdr effaced the taint which had 
been left upon Phrynichus by the first^ insomuch that the 
latter stood exculpated on both charges. ^ 

But Phrynichus, though thus successful in extricating 
himself, failed thoroughly in his manoduvre against the in- 
fluence and life of AlkibiadSs; in whose favour p^^ceed- 
the oligarchical movement not only went on, ings of' 
but was transferred from Samos to Athens* On f * jjjjjj^ 
arrivin£[ at the latter place, Peisander and his itrang^opr* 
companions laid before the public assembly the SJJ'on^'lj^^ 
projects which had been conceived by the oH- people both 
garchs at Samos. The people were invited to ***,*]J^ *)J5J^' 
restore AlkibiadSs and renounce their democra- to the^re° 
tical constitution; in return for which, they were 2iSbi»d«t' 
assured of obtaining the Persian long as an 
iJly, and of overcoming the Peloponnesians.2 Violent was 
the storm which these propositions raised in the public 
assembly. Many speakers rose in animated defence of the 
democracy; few, if any, distinctly against it. The oppo- 
nents of AlkibiadSs indignantly denounced the mischief of 
restoring him, in violation of the laws, and in reversal of 
a judicial sentence; while the Eumolpidas and Kerykes, the 
sacred families connected with the Eleusinian mysteries 
which Alkibiadls had profaned, entered their solemn pro- 
test on religious grounds to the same effect. Against all 
these vehement opponents, whose impassioned invectives 
obtained the full sympathy of the assembly, Peisander had 
but one simple reply. He called them forward successively 

* Thaoyd. yiii. 60, 61. This is thoroughly incoTr«ot~a 

* In the speech made by Thera- ■peoimen of the looie assertion of 
mends (the Athenian) daring the speakers in regard to facts even 
oligarchy of Thirty, seven years not very long past. At the moment 
afterwards, it is affirmed that the when Theramends said this, the 
Athenian people voted the adop- question, what political constitu- 
tion of the oligarchy of Four tion at Athens the Lacedsemonians 
Hundred, from being told that the would please to tolerate, was all- 
iMcedamoniane would never trust important to the Athenians. Tbera- 
a democracy (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. mends transfers the feelings of the 
8, 45). present to the incidents of the past. 
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by name, and put to each the question — "What hope have 
YOU of salvation for the city, when the Peloponnesians 
have a naval force against us full^ equal to ours, together 
with a greater number of allied cities — and when the kin^ 
as well as Tissaphemes are supplying them with money, 
while we have no money left? What hope have you of 
salvation, unless we can persuade the king to come over 
to our side?" The answer was a melancholy negative — or 
perhaps not less melancholy silence. "Well then ([rejoined 
Teisander) — that object cannot possiblv be attained, un- 
less we conduct our political affairs for the future in a 
more moderate way, and put the powers of government 
more into the hands of a few — and unless we recall Alki- 
biades, the only man now living who is competent to do 
the business. Under present circumstances, we surely shall 
not lay greater stress upon our political constitution than 
upon the salvation of the city; ttie rather as what we now 
enact may be hereafter modified, if it be found not to 
atiswer." 

Against the proposed oligarchical change the repug- 
Unwilling JMi^c® 0^ "1® assembly was alike angry and un- 
Tote of the animous. But they were silenced by the im- 
reSnquiBh ** perious necessity of the case, as the armament 
their demo- at Samos had been before; and admitting the 
nndw the alternative laid down by Peisander (as I have 
promise of observed already), the most democratical citizen 
for'thTwa* "light be embarrassed as to his vote. Whether 
Peisander ' any Speaker, like Phrynichus at Samos, arraign- 
to Negotiate ®^ *^® fallacy of the alternative, and called upon 
with Aiki- Peisander for some guarantee, better than mere 
biadds. asseveration, of the benefits to come — we are 
not informed. But the general vote of the assembly, re- 
luctant and only passed in the hope of future change, sanc- 
tioned his recommendation. ^ He and ten other envoys, 

■ Thncjd. Wii. 64. *0 Hk fiijixoc t6 mittente populo, imperinm ad Se- 

(Aiv icpWTOv dxo6tt>v x«^*«<J^< Hffto* natum transfertur" (Justin, ▼. 3). 

xh ictpl TJ}c ftXtfapxtac* aa^ubc ok Justin is correct, so far as this 

8iSa9x6|A6vo( 6ic6 too Dsiadcv^pou |jlt) vote goes : but he takes no notice 

slvai &XX7]v 9U)Tif]plav, 8 1 la ac, x a I of the change of matters afterwards, 

&(jLa iXiclCu>v u>c xal |A.sTa^a- when the establishment of the Four 

Xeixai, iviStoxt. Hundred was consummated without 

"▲theniensibus, imminente peri- the promised benefit of Persian 

eulo belli,- mi^or salutis quam alliance, and by simple terrorism, 
dignitatis onra fait. Itaque, per- 
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invested with full powers of negotiating with AJkibiades 
and Tissaphem^s, were despatched to Ionia immediately. 
Peisander at the same time obtained from the assembly a 
vote deposing Phrynichus from his command; under the 
accusation of having traitorously caused the loss of lasus 
and the capture of Amorges, after the battle of Miletus — , 
but from the real certainty that he would prove an insu- 
perable bar to all negotiations with Alkibiades. Phry- 
nichusy with his colleague SkironidSs, being thus displaced, 
Leon and Diomedon were sent to Samos as commanders in 
their stead; an appointment, of which, as will be presently 
seen, Peisander was far from anticipating the conse- 
quences. 

Before his departure £or Asia, he took a step yet more 
important. He was well aware that the recent pejg^nder 
vote— a result of fear inspired by the war, re- brings the 
presenting a sentiment utterly at variance ^ith cii^oiubs'at 
that of the assembly, and only procured as the Athens into 
price 6f Persian aid against a foreign enemy — action"^** 
would never pass into a reality by the spon- against the 
taneous act of the people themselves. It was democracy. 
indeed indispensable as a first step ; partly as an authority 
to himself, partly also as a confession of the temporary 
weakness of the democracy, and as a sanction and en- 
couragement for the oligarchical forces to show them- 
selves. But the second step yet remained to be per- 
formed; that of calling these forces into energetic action — 
organising an amount of violence sufficient to extort from 
the people actual submission in addition to verbal acquies- 
cence — and thus as it were tying down the patient while 
the process of emasculation was being consummated. Pei- 
Sander visited all the various political clubs, conspiracies, 
or Het»ries, which were habitual and notorious at Athens ; 
associations, bound together by oath, among the wealthy 
citizens, partly for purposes of amusement, but chiefly 
pledging the members to stand by each other in objects of 
political ambition, injudicial trials, in accusation or defence 
of official men after the period of office had expired, in 
carrying points through the public assembly, &c. Amoug 
these clubs were distributed most of "the best citizens, the 
good and honourable men, the elegant men, the men of note, 
the temperate, the honest and moderate men," i &c., to 
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employ that complimentary phraseology by which wealthy 
and anti-popular politicians nave chosen to designate each 
other, in ancient as well as in modem times. And though 
there were doubtless individuals among them who deserved 
these appellations in their best sense, yet the general char- 
acter of the clubs was not the less exclusive and oligarch- 
icaL In the details of political life, they had diTerent 
partialities as well as different antipathies, and were ofbener 
in opposition than in cooperation with each other. But 
they furnished, when taken together, a formidable anti-po- 
pular force; generally either in abeyance, or disseminated 
in the accomplishment of smaller political measures and 
separate personal successes — but capable, at a special crisis, 
of being evoked, organised, and put in conjoint attack, for 
the subversion of the democracy. Such was the important 
movement now initiated by Peisander. He visited sepa- 
rately each of these clubs, put them into communication with 
each other, and exhorted them all to joint aggressive action 
against their common enemy the democracy, at a moment 
when it was already intimidated and might be finally over- 
thrown. * 



Ac: le parti bonndte «t mod6rd, 
Ao. 

' Aboat these ^ovu>|A09lai inl 
6Uaic xal ipx^^c — political and 
judicial assooiations— see above in 
this History, oh. zxzTii., ch. li. ; 
see also Hermann Biittner, 6e- 
schichte der politisohen Hetserieen 
BU Athen, pp. 76, 79, Leipsio, 1840. 

There seem to have been similar 
political dubs or associations at 
Carthage, exercising mnoh influ* 
enoe, and holding perpetual ban- 
quets as a means of largess to the 
poor — Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 2; 
Liry, xxziii. 46 ; xxziv. 61 : compare 
Kluge, ad Aristotel. de Polit. Oar- 
thag. p. 46-127, Wratisl. 1824. 

The like political associations 
were both of long duration among 
the nobility of Borne, and of much 
influence for political objects as 
well as judicial success— "coitiones 
(compare Cicero pro Cluentio, c. 
64, s. 148) honorum adipiscendorum 
causa factse — factiones ~ sodalita- 



tes." The incident described in 
Livy (iz. 26) is remarkable. The 
Senate, suspecting the character 
and proceedings of these clubs, 
appointed the Dictator Msaniui (in 
812 B.C.) as commissioner with full 
power to inyestigate and deal with 
them. But such was the power of 
the clubs, in a case where they 
had a common interest and acted 
in cooperation (as was equally the 
fact under Peisander at Athens), 
that they completely frustrated the 
inquiry, and went on as before. 
**Nec diutius, ut fit, quam dum 
recene erai, qwBstio per elara no- 
mina reorum viguit: inde labi 
ooepit ad viliora capita, donee 
coitionibua factionibuaquef adversus 
quas comparata erat, oppreasa eaf." 
(Livy, iz. 26.). Compare Dio Cass. 
zzxtU. 67, about the ixaiptxa of 
the Triumyirs at Borne. Quintus 
Cicero (de Petition. Gonsulat. c. 6) 
says to his brother the orator— 
<^Quod si satis grati homines essent. 
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Having taken other necessary measures towards the 
same purpose, Peisander left Athens with his Peisander 
colleagues to enter upon his negotiation with J^^*^®^^ , 
TissaphemSs. But the cooperation and aggres- samo?- °' 
sive movement of the clubs which he had origin- f- v**^^?*^ 
ated, was prosecuted with increased ardour manage-* 
during his absence, and even fell into hands mentof the 
more organising and effective than his own. The ?ai^con- " 
rhetorical teacher Antiphon, of the demeRham- JP^'^^^y- . 
nus, took it in hand especially, acquii:ed the and pSyni- 
confidence of the clubs, and drew the plan of «*»^»' 



h»o omnia (i. e. all the auhaidia 
neoessary for success in his coming 
election) tibi parata esse debebant, 
sient parata esse confido. Nam hoc 
biennio quatuor sodaliiates cirinm 
ad ambitionem gratiosissimomm 

tibi obligaiti Horam in 

causis ad te deferundis quidnam 
eorum BOdalee tibi reeeperint et 
confirmarintf scio ; nam interfui." 

See Th. Mommsen, De Gollegiis 
et Sodaliciis Bomanomm, Kiel 
1843, oh. iii. sect. 6, 6, 7; also the 
Dissertation of Wander, inserted 
in the Onomasticon Tnllianum of 
Orelli and Baiter, in the last 
Tolnme of their edition of Gicero> 
p. 200-210, ad Ind. tiegnm; Lex 
Licinia de Sodaliiiis. 

As an example of these clubs or 
conspiracies for mutual support in 
^uvcoftofflat iicl Slxatc (not including 
dp^atc, so far as we can make out), 
we may cite the association called 
oi ElxaSeic made known to us by 
an Inscription recently discovered 
in Attica, and published first in 
Dr. Wordsworth's Athens and At- 
tica, p. 223; next in Boss, Die 
Demen von Attica, Preface, p. v. 
These £l7ca6ti< are an association, 
the members of which are bound 
to each other by a common oath, 
as well as by a curse which the 
mythical hero of the association, 
Kikadeus, is supposed to have im- 
precated (ivavTiov T^ Spa f^v Elxo- 



8cu< inT,piaato)—thej possess com- 
mon property, and it was held 
contrary to the oath for any of the 
members to enter into a pecuniary 
process against the xotvdv : compare 
analogous obligations among the 
Boman Sodales, Mommsen, p. 4. 
Some members had violated their 
obligation upon this point: Po- 
lyxenus had attacked them at law 
for false witness: and the general 
body of the Eikadeis pass a vote 
of thanks to him for so doing, 
choosing three of their members to 
assist him in the cause before the 
Dikastery (otxivsc aovaYcovioovxai 
T({> 4iteax7]|X|jiev({> toT? jJidtpTUai) : com- 
pare the ixatplai alluded to in 
Demosthends (cont. Theokrin. c. 11. 
p. 1385) as assisting Theokrinds 
before the Dikastery and intimi- 
dating the witnesses. 

The Guilds in the European cities 
during the middle ages, usually 
sworn to by every member and 
called Oonjurationes Amicitias, bear 
in many respects a resemblance to 
these ^uvu)|jio9tat ; though thejudi- 
ciail proceedings in the medieval 
cities, being so much less popular 
than at Athens, narrowed their 
range of interference in this direc- 
tion: their political importance 
however was quite equal. (See 
Wilda, Das Gilden-Wesen des Mit- 
telalters, Abschn. ii. p. 167, &c.) 

"Omnes autem ad Amicitiam per- 

S2 
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campaign against the democracy. He was a man estimable 
in private life and not open to pecuniary corruption: in 
other respects, of pre-eminent ability, in contrivance, judge- 
ment, speech, and action. The profession to which he 
belonged, generally unpopular among the democracy, 
excluded him from taking rank as a speaker either in the 
public assembly or the dikastery: for a rhetorical teacher, 
contending in either of them against a private speaker (to 
repeat a remark already once made), was considered to 
stand at the same unfair advantage, as a fencing-master 
fighting a duel with a gentleman would be held to stand in 
modern times. Himself thus debarred from the showy 
celebrity of Athenian political life, Antiphon became only 
the more consummate, as a master of advice, calculation, 
scheming, and rhetorical composition, * to assist the celeb- 
rity of others ; insomuch that his silent assistance in political 
and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, was 
highly appreciated and largely paid. Now such were 
precisely the talents required for the present occasion; 
while Antiphon, who hated the democracy for having 
hitherto kept him in the shade, gladly bent his full talents 
towards its subversion. 

Thus efficient was the man to whom Peisander in 
departing chiefly confided the task of organising the anti- 
popular clubs, for the consummation of the revolution 
already in immediate prospect. His chief auxiliary was 
Theramenes, another Athenian, now first named, of eminent 
ability and cunning. His father (either natural or by 

tinentes rillee per fidem et sacra- is here meant : Oro en ran Prinsterer 

mentum firmaverunt, qnod uiwis talks of Lysias ; Winkelmann, of 

snbveniat alteri tanqnam fratri suo Thrasymachns. The description 

in ntili et honesto" (ib. p. 148). would fit Antiphon as well as 

> The person described by Krito either of these three: thongh Stall- 
in the Euthyddmus of Plato (c. 81 baum may perhaps be right in sup- 
p. 806 G.) as having censured So- posing no particular individual to 
kratds for conversing with Euthy- have been in the mind of Plato, 
dftmns and Dionysoddrus, is pre- Ol auvfitxetv sniaTdlfjievoi, whom 
sented exactly like Antiphon in Xenophon specifies as being ao 
Thnoydidds — '^xivxa v^ t6v Zila eminently useful to a person en- 
piQTtop* 0Ki6k olpiai ntbffoTs aOxov inl gaged in a law-suit, are probably 
8ixaffTTQpiov dva[iepr)xsvai' dXX' inat- the persons who knew how to ad- 
eiv a6T6v <paai tcepl too npAxfiaToc, dress the Dikastery effectively in 
vf) Tov Ata, xal 6eiv6v elvat xal Set- support of his case (Xenoph. Me* 
voOc Xofou? SovTiOevai. morab. i. 2, 61). 

Heindorf thinks that Isokratds 
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adoption), Agnon, was one of the FroMli, and had formerly 
been founder of Amphipolis. Even Phrynichus — whose 
sagacity we have akeady had occasion to appreciate, and 
who from hatred towards Alkibiades had pronounced him- 
self decidedly against the oligarchical movement at Samos 
— ^became zealous in forwarmng the movement at Athens, 
after his dismissal from the command. He brought to the 
side of Antiphon and Theramenes a contriving head not 
inferior to theirs, coupled with daring and audacity even 
superior. Under sucn skilful leaders, the anti-popular' 
force of Athens was organised with a deep skill, and directed 
with a dexterous wickedness, never before witnessed in 
Greece. 

At the time when Peisander and the other envoys 
reached Ionia (seemingly about the end of Military 
January or beginning of February 411 b.c.), the operations 
Peloponnesian fleet had already quitted Miletus Asiatic * 
and gone toKnidus and Rhodes, on which latter oo»»t- 
island Leon and Diomedon made some hasty descents, from 
the neighbouring island of ChalkS. At the same time, the 
Athenian armament at Chios was making progress in the 
siege of that place and the construction of the neighbouring 
fort at Delphinium. Pedaritus, the Lacedaemonian governor 
of the. island, had sent pressing messages to solicit aid from 
the Peloponnesians at JRhodes, but no aid arrived; and he 
therefore resolved to attempt a general sally and attack 
upon the Athenians, with his whole force foreign as well 
as Chian. . Though at first he obtained some success, the 
battle ended in his complete defeat and death, with great 
slaughter of the Chian troops, and with the loss of many 
whose shields w&oe captured in the pursuit. J The Chians, 
now reduced to greater straits than before, and beginning 
to suffer severely from famine, were only enabled to hold 
out by a partial reinforcement soon afterwards obtained 
from the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Miletus. A Spartan 
named Leon, who had come out in the vessel of Antisthenes 
as one of the Epibatae or Marines, conducted this rein- 
forcing squadron of 12 triremes (chiefly Thurian andSyra- 
custfn) succeeding Pedaritus in the general command of 
the island. 2 

* Thuoyd. riii. 65, 66. fi< 'AvTiffBivsi 4itip4f1« 5wv4- 

• Thucyd. viii. 61, Ixo/ov 8i 8ti itXei, tootov xexofAifffiivoi jjisxa tov 
4v *P68(p 5vTo? 'Aaxodxoo ix x^c Mi- Ilefiaplxou 94vaxov fipxovxa, Ac. 
Xi]xou Aiovxd xt &v6pa 2napxidxr]v, I do not see why the word iici- 
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It was while Chios seemed thus likely to he recovered 
Negotia- hy Athens — and while the superior Pelopon- 
pe*^' nde i^Qsian fleet was paralysed at Bhodes hy Persian 
with^Aiw- intrigues and hrihes — that Peisander arrived in 
biadfiB. Ionia to open his neffotiations with Alkibiades 

and Tissaphemes. He was envied to announce that the 
subversion of the democracy at Athens was already begun 
and would soon be consummated: and he now required the 
price which had been promised in exchange — Persian 
alliance and aid to Athens against the Peloponnesians. 
But Alkibiades knew well that he had promised what he 
had not the least chance of being able to perform. The 
satrap had appeared to follow his advice — or had rather 
followed his own inclination, employing Alkibiades as an 
instrument and auxiliary — in the endeavour to wear out 
both parties, and to keep them nearly on an equality until 
each should ruin the other. But he was no way disposed 
to identify himself with the cause of Athens, nor to break 
decidedly with the Peloponnesians — especially at a moment 
when their fleet was both the ffreater of the two, and in 
occupation of an island close to his own. satrapy. Accord- 
ingly Alkibiades, when summoned by the Athenian envoys 
to perform his engagement, found himself in a dilemma 
from which he could only escape by one of his character- 
istic manoeuvres. 

Receiving the envoys himself in conjunction with Tissa> 
phemes, and speaking on behalf of the latter, he pushed his 
demands to an extent which he knew that the Athenians 

fioiTTjc should not be construed here, generals (viii. 73). 
as elsewhere, in its ordinary sense The like remark may be made on 
ofm»7e«c{a9«tarftU9. Thecommenta- the passage cited from Xenophon 
tors (see the notes of Dr. Arnold, (Hellenic, i. 8. 17), about Hege- 
Poppo, and OdUer) start difficulties sandridas — iTcif)dTif]c u>v Mivfiipou, 
which seem to me of little import- where also the commentators reject 
ance ; and they imagine divers new the common meaning (see Schnei- 
meanings, for none of which any der*s note in the Addenda to his 
authority is produced. We ought edition of 1791, p. 97). The par- 
not to wonder that a common milea ticiple u>v in that passage must be 
claasiariiM or marine (being a Spar- considered as an inaccurate sub- 
tan citizen) should be appointed stitute for YSYevT^fjiivoc, since ^in- 
commander at Chios, when (a few darus was dead at the time. Hege- 
ehapters afterwards) we find Thra- sandridas had heen among the 
sybulus at Samos promoted, from epibate of Mindarus, and was note 
being a common hoplite in the in command of a squadron on tho 
ranks, to be one of the Athenian coast of Thrace. 
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would nevef concede; in order that the rupture might 
seem to 1)6 on their side, and not on his. First, he required 
the whole of Ionia to be conceded to the Great T^*®^^ ®^ 
King; next, all the neighbouring islands, with — he^exa|- 
some other items besides.* Large as these geratesws 
requisitions were, comprehending the cession of wl«?a view 
Lesbos and Samos as well as Chios, and re- of breaking 
placing the Persian monarchy in the condition gotiation— 
in which it had stood in 496 b.c. before the indignation 
Ionic revolt — Peisander and his colleagues girchV"' 
granted them all: so that Alkibiades was on the againstUm. 
point of seeing his deception exposed and frustrated. At 
last he bethought himself of a fresh demand, which touched 
Athenian pride as well as Athenian safety, in the tenderest 
place. He required that the Persian king should be held 
free to build ships of war in unlimited number, and to 
keep them sailing along the coast as he might think fit, 
through all these new portions of territory. After the 
immense concessions already made, the envoys not only 
rejected this fresh demand at once, but resented it as an 
insult which exposed the real drift and purpose of Alki- 
biades. Not merely did it cancel the boasted treaty 
(called the peace of KalliasJ concluded about forty years 
before between Athens and Persia, and limiting the Persian 
ships of war to the sea eastward of Phaselis — but it ex- 
tinguished the maritime empire of Athens, and compromised 
the security of all the coasts and islands of the iBgean. 
To see Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, &c. in possession of 
Persia, was sufficiently painful; but if there came to be 
powerful Persian fleets on these islands, it would be the 
certain precursor and means of farther conquests to the 
westward, and would revive the aggressive dispositions of 
the Great King as they had stood at the beginning of the 
reign of Xerxes. Peisander and his comrades, abruptly 
breaking off the debate, returned to Samos; — indignant at 
the discovery, which they now made for the first time, that 
Alkibiades nad juggled them from the outset, and was 
^ imposing conditions which he knew to be inadmissible.^ 

» Thuoyd, viii. 66. 'ItOMlav T»7op What these et ceUra oompre- 

icaaav fi^louv Si^ooOai, xal ai>Oic hended, we cannot dirine. The 

vo^aouc Ts iicixeiftivac xal &XXa, demand was certainly ample 

olc o6x ivavTiouixiNCUv xGit 'AOY)valu>V; enough without them. 

£c. > Thucyd. viii. 66. vauc tj^Iou i^v 
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They still appear however to have thought that Alkibiades 
acted thus, no because he could not, but because vhe would 
not, bring about the alliance under discussion, i They sus- 
pected him of playing false with the oligarchical movement 
which he had himself instigated, and of projecting the 
accomplishment of his own restoration, coupled with the 
alliance of Tissaphemes, into the bosom of the democracy 
which he had begun by denouncing. Such was the light 
in which they presented his conduct; venting their disap- 
pointment in invectives against his duplicity, and in 
asseverations that he was, after all, unsuitable for a place 
in oligarchical society. Such declarations, when circulated at 
Samos; to account for their unexpected failure in realising 
the hopes which they had raised, created among the 
armament an impression that Alkibiades was really favour- 
able to the democracy; at the same time leaving unabated 
the prestige of his unbounded ascendency overTissaphemes 
and the Great King. We shall presently see the effects 
resulting from this belief. 

Immediately after the rupture of the negotiations, 
jj however, the satrap took a step well-Calculated 

tion**be- ** to destroy the hopes of the Athenians alto- 
'^^h'* ^**' g®*^®^> ^^ ^^^ *^ Persian aid was concerned, 
and the ' Though persisting in his policy of lending no 
Peioponne- decisive assistance to either party, and of mere- 
" "*' ^y prolonging the war so as to enfeeble both 

— he yet began to fear that he was pushing matters too 
far against the Peloponnesians, who had now been two 
months inactive at Rhodes, with their large fleet hauled 
ashore. He had no treaty with them actually in force, 

()a9iXia noieiaOai, xal itapaicXeiv ty)v fact and not a boastful fiction: see 

iauTou 7^v, Snv) &v xal Soai; &v oh. xlv. 

f)GuX7)Tai. The note of Br. Arnold, though 

In my judgement iauxou is de- generally just, gives an inadequate 

cidedly the proper reading here, not representation of the strong reas- 

iauTu>v. I agree in this respect ons of Athens for rejecting and 

with Dr. Arnold, Bekker, and resenting this third demand. 

GSUer. » Thucyd. yiii. 63. Kal 4v a^piai^ 

In a former volume of this His- a&Toic ifta ol iv t^ 2&yLip tu)v 'Ar- 
tery, I have shown reasons for vaiiov xoivoXoxo6(i.fvoi iaxi^vro, 
believing (in opposition to Mitford, 'AXxiPia67}v (i.ftv, iiceiSi^icsp 06 
Dahlmann, and others) that the ^o v>XeTai, iqiv (xal ^ap o6x ticiT-^Q- 
treaty called by the name of Kal- fitiov aurov etvai ic 6Xi7apxlav 
lias, and sometimes miscalled by iXQsiv), Ac. 
the name of Kimon— was a real 
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since Lichas had disallowed the two previous conventions ; 
nor had he furnished them with pay or maintenance. His 
bribes to the officers had hitherto kept the armament quiet; 
yet we do not distinctly see how so large a body of men 
found subsistence. ^ He was now however apprised that 
they could find subsistence no longer, and that they would 

Erobably desert, or commit depredations on the coast of 
is satrapy, or perhaps be driven to hasten on a general 
action with the Athenians, under desperate circumstances. 
Under such apprehensions he felt compelled to put him- 
self again in communication with them, to furnish them 
with pay, and to conclude with them a third convention — 
the proposition of which he had refused to entertain at 
Ejiidus. He therefore went to Kaunus, invited the Pe- 
loponnesian leaders to Miletus, and concluded with them 
near that town a treaty to the following effect: — 

"In this 13th year of the reign of Darius, and in the 
ephorship of Alexippidas at Lacedaemon, a con- Third con- 
vention is hereby concluded by theLacedssmon- Concluded 
ians and their allies, with Tissaphemes and between 
SLieramenes and the sons of Pharnakes, respect- **^em. 
ing the affairs of the king and of the Lacedsemonians and 
their allies. The territory of the king, as much of it as is 
in Asia, shall belong to the king. Let the king determine 
as he chooses respecting his own territory. The Lacedse- 
monians and their allies shall not approach the king's 
territory with any mischievous purpose — nor shall the 
king approach that of the LacedsBmonians and their allies 
with any like purpose. If any one among the Lacedaemon- 
ians or their allies shall approach the king's territory 
with mischievous purpose, the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies shall hinder nim: if any one from the king's territory 
8hall approach the Lacedaemonians or their allies with 
mischievous purpose, the king shall hinder him. Tissa- 
phemes shall provide pay and maintenance, for the fleet 
now present, at the rate already stipulated, until the king's 
fleet shall arrive; after that it shaU be at the option of the 

* Tbucyd. viii. 44-57. In two par- was only daring the snmmer (see 

•llel cases, one in Chios, the Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1 ^ 1 ; vi. 2, 87), 

other in Korkyra, the seamen of while the stay of the Peloponne- 

•n unpaid armament found sub- sians at Bhodes was from January 

■istence by hiring themselves out t<^ March, 
for agricultural labour. But this 
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Lacedffimonians to maintain their own fleet if they think 
fit — or if they prefer, Tissaphemes shall furnish mainten- 
ance, and at the close of the war the Lacedeemoiiians shall 
repay to him what they have received. After the king's 
fleet shall have arrived, the two fleets shall carry on war 
conjointly, in such manner as shall seem ffood to Tissa- 
phemes and the LacedsBmonians and their allies. If they 
choose to close the war with the Athenians, they shall 
close it only by joint consent." i 

In comparing this third convention with the two pre- 
Third con- ceding, WO find that nothing is now stipulated 
yention as to any territory except the continent of Asia ; 
wiS?the* which is ensured unreservedly to the king, of 
two pre- course with all the Greek residents planted 
ceding. upon it. But by a diplomatic finesse, the terms 
of the treaty imply that this is not all the territory which 
the king is entitled to claim — though nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. 2 Next, this third treaty includes 
Phamabazus (the son of Phamakes) with his satrapy of 
Daskylium; and Hieramenes, with his district, the extent 
and position of which we do not know ; while in the former 
treaties no other satrap except Tissaphernes had been 
concerned. We must recollect that the Feloponnesian 
fleet included those 27 triremes, which had been brought 
across by Kalligeitus expressly for the aid of Phamabazus; 
and therefore that the latter now naturally became a party 
to the general operations. Thirdly, we here find, for the 
first time, formal announcement of a Persian fleet about 
to be brought up as auxiliary to the Peloponnesians. This 
was a promise which the satrap now set forth more plainly 
than before, to amuse them, and to abate the mistrust 
which they had begun to conceive of his sincerity. It 
served the temporary purpose of restraining them from 
any immediate act of despair hostile to his interests, whict 
was all that he looked for. While he renewed his payments, 
therefore, for the moment, he aflected to busy himself in 
orders and preparations for the fleet from Phenicia.' 

' Thucyd. viii. 58. iauxou ftouXfuixu) ()gtaiXt<!»< Sic<oc 

» Tbucyd. viii. 68. ^cbpav rfjv ^aat- PoOXexai. 

Xiu)5, 5ffr)T^«*Aalac4aTl, Pa- » Thuoyd. yiii. 69. 
ffi>.«<x)< slvai* xai ntpi x-^? X^P^^ "^^^ 
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The Feloponnesian fleet was now ordered to move 
from Rhodes. Before it quitted that island, L^gg ^f 
however, envoys came thither from' Eretria and Ordpug by 
from Oropus; which latter place (a dependency •^*^®'^«' 
on the north-eastern frontier of Attica), though protected 
by an Athenian garrison, had recently been surprised and 
captured by the Boeotians. The loss of Oropus much in- 
creased the facilities for the revolt of Euboea; and these 
envoys came to entreat aid from the Feloponnesian fleet, 
to second the island in that design. The Feloponnesian 
commanders, however, felt themselves under prior obliga- 
tion to relieve the suff'erers at Chios, towards which islimd 
they first bent their course. But they had scarcely passed 
the Triopian cape, when they saw the Athenian squadron 
from^Chalke dogging their motions. Though there was 
no wish on either side for a general battle, yet they saw 
evidently that the Athenians would not permit them to 
pass by Samos, and get to the relief of Chios, without a 
battle. Renouncing therefore the project of relieving 
Chios, they again concentrated their force at Miletus; while 
the Athenian fleet was also again united at Samos. ^ It was 
about the end of March 411 b.c, that the two fleets were 
thus replaced in the stations which they had occupied four 
months previously. 

After the breach with Alkibiad^s, and still more after 
this manifest reconciliation of Tissaphernes with Peisander 
theFeloponnesians, Feisander and tne oligarchi- and Wb coi- 
cal conspirators at Samos had to reconsider their p®*«uViii 
plan of action. They would not have begun the oiigardh- 
the movement at first, had they not been in- IplJacy^ 
stigated by Alkibiades, and furnished by him without 
with the treacherous delusion of Persian alliance -^^^^^^^d*"- 
to cheat and paralyse the people. They had indeed motives 
enough, from their own personal ambition, to originate it 
of themselves, apart from Alkibiades; but without the 
hopes — equally useful for their purpose whether false or 
true — connected with his name, they would have had no 
chance of achieving the first step. Now, however, that first 
step had been achieved, before the 'delusive expectation 
of Persian gold was dissipated. The Athenian people had 
been familiarised with the idea of a subversion of their 
constitution, in consideration of a certain price: it remained 

« Thucyd. yiii. 60. 
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to extort from them at the point of the sword, without 

Saying the price, what they had thus consented to sell.i 
Loreover the leaders of the scheme felt themselves already 
compromised, so that they could not j-ecede with safety. 
They had set in motion their partisans at Athens, where 
the system of murderous intimidation (though the news had 
not as yet reached Samos) was already in full swing: so that 
they felt constrained to persevere as the only chance of 
preservation to themselves. At the same time, all that faint 
pretence of public benefit, in the shape of Persian alliance, 
which had been originally attached to it and which might 
have been conceived to enlist in the scheme some timid 
patriots — was now entirely withdrawn. Nothing remained 
except a naked, selfish, and unscrupulous scheme of am- 
bition, not only ruining the freedom of Athens at home, 
but crippling and imperilling her before the foreign enemy 
at a moment when het entire strength was scarcely adequate 
to the contest. The conspirators resolved to persevere, at 
all hazards, both in breaking down the constitution and in 
carrying on the foreign war. Most of them being rich men, 
they were content (Thucydid^s observes) to defray the cost 
out of their own purses, now that they were contending, not 
for their country, but for their own power and profit. 2 

They lost no time in proceeding to execution, im- 
They at- mediately after returning to Samos from the 
tempt to abortive conference with Alkibiades. While they 
democracy^ despatched Peisauder with five of the envoys 
at Samoa— back to Athens, to consummate what was already 
tfon^ofHy- i^^ progrcss there — and the remaining five to 
perboiaa oligarchise the dependent allies — they organised 
and others, ^yi their partisan force in the armament, and 
began to take measures for putting down the democracy in 
Samos itself. That democracy had been the product of a 
forcible revolution, effected about ten months before by 
the aid of three Athenian triremes. It had since preserved 

* See Aristotel. Politic, v. S, 8. t»)v itoXiTsiav. 

He cites this revolution as an * Thucyd. viii. 68. Autooc 6i inl 

instance of one begun by deceit, acpa)v auTU)v, u>? -^Stj xal xivSo- 

and afterwards consummated by veuovTa(;, opav Sxtp Tp6ic(ji |xf) dve- 

force— oiov iid tu)v xeTpaxooiiuv tov 9r)asTai tA TcpaYfiaxa, xoi xi too 

6^|Aov e^TjitdTrjffav, 9dffXovTe(; xbv iroXefxou ap.a dvxiyeiv, xai eaydpeiv 

paaiXia ypi^|jt«xa wapi^eiv «p6(; xov aixoix; itpo60fi(i>; ypTjiiaxa xai ^v xi 

itoXsfxov x6v itpoc Aax£5aifi,ovlou«' dXXo Sstq, u)c ouxexi aXXoic i^ 

•];4Uod(xevoi 6i, xoxe/siv ETteipwvxo atpl a iv aixoT c xoXairwpoOvxac. 
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Samos from revolting, like Chios: it was now the means of 
preserving the democracy at Athens itself. The partisans 
of Peisander, finding it an invincible obstacle to their views, 
contrived to gain over a party of the leading Samians now 
in authority under it. Three hundred of these latter, a 
portion of those who ten months before had risen in arms 
to put down the pre-existing oligarchy, now enlisted as 
conspirators along with the Athenian oligarchs, to put 
down the Samian democracy, and get possession of the 
government for themselves. The new alliance was attested 
and cemented, according to genuine oligarchical practice, 
by a murder without judicial trial, or an assassination — for 
which a suitable victim was at hand. The Athenian Hyper- 
bo'ius, who had been ostracised some years before by the 
coalition of Nikias and Alkibiades, together with their 
respective partisans — ostracised (as Thucydid^s tells us) 
not from any fear of his power and over-transcendent in- 
fluence, but from his bad character and from his being a 
disgrace to the city — and thus ostracised by an abuse of the 
institution — was now resident at Samos. He represented 
the demagogic and accusatory eloquence of the democracy, 
the check upon official delinquency; so that he served as a 
common object of antipathy to Athenian and Samian oli- 
garchs. Some of the Athenian partisans, headed by Char- 
minus, one of the generals, in concert with the Samian 
conspirators, seized Hyperbolus 'and put him to death ; 
seemingly with some other victims at the same time. * 

But though these joint assassinations served as a 
pledge to each section of the conspirators for ^^^ , ^ 
the fidelity of the other in respect to farther craoy a?° 
operations, they at the same time gave warning Samos is 
to opponents. Those leading men at Samos who by^the*^ 
remained attached to the democracy, looking Athenian 
abroad for defence against the coming attack, *'™*"^®** • 
made earnest appeal to Leon and Diomedon, the two 

* Thucyd. viil. 73. K«l TuipPoXAv aoxa Suviitpa^av, toT? xft itXei- 

ri Tiva Ttbv 'AOr)vaiu)v, {lox^i'lpov av- oaiv djpfiTjvTo ereiTlQsffQai. 

9pu>icov, (bsTpaxivfxivov oO Sia 6uvd- I presume that the words SlWol 

(jLSdDC xal d^i(b[iaTO(; 96()ov, aXXdcSt^ TOiauTa ^uvsTtpa^av, mast mean that 

uovyjpiav xol al{jx6vr)v trjc iroXsux;, other persons were assassinated 

dicoxxslvooffi (xsTi Xapfiivoo te dvoc along with Hyperbolus. 

T«bv axpaTTjYwv xai tivcov tujv Ttapd The incorrect manner in which 

ff^laiv 'A9>]vaiu)v, irldTiv SiSovts^ 06- Mr. Mitford recounts these proceed- 

ToT«, xol SXXa jxex' auTu>v.xoi- ings at Samos has been properly 
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generals most recently arrived from Athens in substitution 
for Fhrynichus and Skironides — men sincerely devoted to 
the democracy, and adverse to all oligarchical change — as 
well as to the trierarch Thrasyllus, to Thrasybulus (son of 
Lykus) then serving as a hoplite, and to many others of 
the pronounced democrats and patriots in the Athenian 
armament. They made appeal, not simply in behalf of their 
own personal safety and of their own democracy, now 
threatened by conspirators of whom a portion were Athe- 
nians — but also on grounds of public interest to Athens; 
since, if Samos became oligarchised, its sympathy with the 
Athenian democracy and its fidelity to the alliance would 
be at an end. At this moment the most recent events which 
had occurred at Athens (presently to be told) were not 
known, and the democracy was considered as still sub- 
sisting there. ^ 

To stand by the assailed democracy of Samos, and to 
The Athe- prsserve the island itself, now the mainstay of 
nian Paraii the shattered Athenian empire, were motives 
--defeat of more than sufl&cient to awaken the Athenian 
oiigarohioai leaders thus solicited. Commencing a personal 
oj'ypi'^oy canvass among the soldiers and seamen, and in- 
amoB. y^y ng their interference to avert the overthrow 
of the Samian democracy, they found the general sentiment 
decidedly in their favour, but most of all, among the Parali, 
or crew of the consecrated public trireme called theParalus. 
These men were the picked seamen of the state; each of 
them not merely a freeman, but a full Athenian citizen; 
receiving higher pay than the ordinary seamen, and known 
as devoted to the democratical constitution, with an active 
repuffuauce to oligarchy itself as well as to every-thing 
which scented of it. 2 The vigilance of Leon and Diomedon 

commented on by Dr. Thirl wall .... ou 7 dtp -(jStodv ww touc Texpac- 

(Hist. Gr. oh. xxviii. vol. iv. p. SO), xoalou; Apyovrac, &o. 

It is the more surprising, since * Tbucyd. riii. 78. xal o^x ^xiaxs 

the phrase (xftta XapfAtvou. which xoOc HapaXouc, &vSpa« 'A9Y)vaiouc te 

Mr. Mitford has misunderstoodj is xai iXtuQspouc icdvxac ... ev ^cf^ vrji 

explained in a special note of nX^ovxac, xal dtl Si^Tcoxe 6X1- 

Duker. Y^PX^^ **^ V-"^ itapoua^ em- 

» Thucyd. viii. 78, 74. oftx f,5loov xeifjiivou?. 

ictpuSsiv a^ToO^ ofpiz tc diatpQapiv- Feitholaus called the Paralus 

Ta«, xal SdpLOv 'Aftijvaioic dXXotpiu)- p6«aXov xou 5t^jjlou— "the club, staff, 

^eivav, Ac. or mace of the people." (Aristotel. 

Rhetoric, iii. 3). 
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on the defensive side counteracted the machinations of 
their collearae Charminus, along with the conspirators; 
and provided^ for the Samian democracy, faithful auxiliaries 
constantly ready for action. Presently the conspirators 
n)ade a violent attack to overthrow the government; but 
thouffh they chose their own moment and opportunity, they 
still found themselves thoroughly worsted in the struggle, 
especially through the energetic aid of the FaralL ThMy 
of their number were slain in the contest, and three of the 
most guilty afterwards condemned to banishment. The 
victorious partv took no farther revenge, even upon the 
remainder of the three hundred conspirators — granted a 
general amnesty — and did their best to re-establish con- 
stitutional and harmonious working of the democracy. ^ 

Chssreas, an Athenian trierarcn, who had been forward 
in the contest, was sent in the Paralus itself to ^^^ p^ ^^^ 
Athens, to make cooununication of what had is sent'to^' 
occurred. But this democratical crew, on Athens with 
reaching their native city, instead of being * "*'''* 
received with that welcome which they doubtless expected, 
found a state of things not less odious than surprising. 
The democracy of Athens had been subverted: instead of 
the Senate of Five Hundred, and the assembled people, 
an oligarchy of Four Hundred self-installed persons were 
environed with sovereign authority in the Senate House. 
The first order of the Four Hundred, on hearing that the 
Paralus had entered Peirseus, was to imprison two or three 
of the crew, and to remove all the rest from their own 
privileged trireme aboard a common trireme, with orders 
to depart forthwith and to cruise near Euboea. The com- 
mander Chsereas found means to escape, and returned back 
to Samos to tell the unwelcome news. 2 

The steps, whereby this oligarchy of Four Hundred 
had been gradually raised uj) to their new power, p,og,e88 of 
must be taken up from the time when Peisander the oii- 
quitted Athens, — after having obtained the vote ?ongp\rjL 
of the public assembly authorising him to treat at Athen»- 
with Alkibiades and Tissaphernes, — and after ^*^*®ge?" 
having set on foot a joint organisation and con- ment of 
spiracy of all the anti-popular clubs, which fell -^^tiphon. 

> Thncyd. yiii. 73. Kol Tpidxovxa xouvxtc 6T)fjioxpaTo6(i.8voi t6 Xoiicov 
|jlIv Tivac aicdxTctvav Tu>v xptaxoaluDV, (uveitoXlteuov. 
rpsT? 6g To6c alTnotdTouc ^pojfi iC^)- * Thucyd. vlii. 74. 
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under the management especially of Antiphon and 
Theramenes, afterwards aided by Phrynichus. All the 
members of that board of Elders called Probuli, who had 
been named after the defeat in Sicily — with Agnon, father 
of Theramenes, at their headi — together with many other 
leading citizens, some of whom had been counted among 
the firmest friends of the democracy, joined the conspiracy; 
while the oligarchical and the neutral rich came into it 
with ardour; so that a body of partisans was formed both 
numerous and well provided with money. Antiphon did 
not attempt to bring them together, or to make any public 
demonstration, armed or unarmed, for the purpose of 
overawing actual authorities. He permitted the senate 
and the public assembly to go on meeting and debating as 
usual; but his partisans, neither the names nor the numbers 
of whom were publicly known, received from him instruc- 
tions both when to speak and what language to hold. The 
great topic upon which they descanted, was the costliness 
of democratical institutions in the present distressed state 
of the finances, when tribute from the allies could no longer 
be reckoned upon — the heavy tax imposed upon the state 
by paying, the Senators, the Dikasts, the Ekklesiasts or 
citizens who attended the public assembly, &c. The state 
could now afford to pay none but those soldiers who fought 
in its defence, nor ought any one else to touch the public 
money. It was essential (they insisted) to exclude from 
the political franchise all except a select body of Five 
Thousand, composed of those who were best able to do 
service to the city b5r person and by purse. 

The extensive disfranchisement involved in this last 
Language proposition was quite suificiently shocking to 
**'rat r°-" *^® ®^^^ ®^ ^^ Athenian assembly. But in 
j^ugg^ie*'^ reality the proposition was itself a j uggle, never 
about intended to become reality, and representing 

i?^*^* something far short of what Antiphon and his 
Thousand^ partisans intended. Their design was to ap- 
exercise the propriate the powers of governanent to them- 
poiiticai selves simply, without control or partnership; 
e»5^u8ive- leaving this body of Five Thousand not merely 
ly* unconvened, but non-existent, as a mere empty 

» Thucyd, viii. 1. About the Aristotle, Khetorio. iii. 18, 2. 
countenauce which all these Pro- Respecting the activity of Agnon, 
btLli lent to the conspiracy, see as one of the Probtlli; in the same 
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name to impose upon the citizens generally. Of such real 
intention, however, not a word was as yet spoken. The 
projected body of Eive Thousand was the theme preached 
upon by all the party orators; yet without submitting any 
substantive motion for the change, which could not be yet 
done without illegality. 

Even thus indirectly advocated, the project of ctitting 
down the franchise to Five Thousand, and of AssMsinA- 
suppressing all the paid civil functions, was a *»«* J*'^**** 
change sufficiently violent to call forth abundant Tpliilkers by 
opponents. For such opponents Antij^on was ^"Jf^^^^^ij. 
fully prepared. . Of the men who thus stood garchicai 
forward in opposition, either all, or at least all pa'*y- 
the most prominent, were successively taken off by private 
assassination. The first of them who thus perished was 
Androkles, distinguished as a demagogue or popular 
speaker, and marked out to vengeance not only by that 
circumstance, but by the farther fact that he had been 
among the most vehement accusers of Alkibiades before 
his exile. For at this time, the breach of Peisander with 
Tissaphemes and Alkibiades had not yet become known 
at Athens, so that the latter was still supposed to be on 
the point of returning home as a member of the contem- 
plated oligarchical government. After Androkles, many 
other speakers of similar sentiments perished in the same 
way, by unknown hands. A band of Grecian youths, 
strangers got together from different cities,* was organised 
for the business: the victims were all chosen on the same 
special ground, and the deed was so skilfully perpetrated 
that neither director nor instrument ever became known. 
After these assassinations — sure, special, secret, and svstem- 
atic, emanating from an unknown Directory like aVehmio 
tribunal — had continued for some time, the terror which 
they inspired became intense and universal. No justice 
could be had, no inquiry could be instituted, even for the 

cause, see Lysias, Oxat. xii. oont. 'EXXnjve; veavUxoi to mean some of 

Eratosthen. o. 11. p. 426 Beisk. the members of the aristocratical 

sect. 66. clubs ox unions, formerly spoken 

* Thucyd. viii. 69. Oi slxoai xal of. But I cannot think that Thucy- 

ixaT6v |i.st' auTu)v (that is, along didds would use such an expression 

with the Four Hundred) ''£XX7)vc« to designate Athenian citizens : 

'vcavlaxoi, oU ixpib^xo tt xi itou 8ioi neither is it probable that Athenian 

X^^poopftU. citizens would be employed in re- 

Dr. Arnold explains the words peated acts of such a character. 
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death of the nearest and dearest relative. At last, no man 
dared to demand or even to mention inquirv, looking upon 
himself as fortunate that he had escaped the same fate in 
his own person. So finished an organisation, and such 
well-aimed blows, raised a general belief that the con- 
spirators were much more numerous than they were in 
reality. And as it turned out that there were persons 
among them who had before been accounted hearty 
democrats, ^ so at last dismay and mistrust became univer- 
sally prevalent. No one dared even to express indignation 
at the murders going on, much less to talk about redress 
or revenge, for fear that he might be communicating with 
one of the unknown conspirators. In the midst of this 
terrorism, all opposition ceased in the senate and public 
assembly, so that the speakers of the conspiring oligarchy 
appeared to carry an unanimous assent. 2 

Such was the condition to which things had been 
Beturn of brought in Athens, by Antiphon and the oli- 
f *Ath^n'- gs-'^chical conspirators acting under his direc- 
oiigarchi- tiou, at the time when Feisander and the five 
<^»i ?°^f'S' envoys arrived thither returning from Samos. 
UsISed^in " It is probable that they had previously trans- 
lyZ^lfu^A °ii^^ed home from Samos news of the rupture 
with Alkibiad^s, and of the necessity of prose- 



the allied 
cities. 

* Even Peisander himself had 
professed the strongest attachment 
to the democracy, coupled with 
exaggerated yiolence against par- 
ties suspected of oligarchical plots 
— four years before, in the in- 
vestigations which followed on the 
mutilation of the Hermeo at Athens 
(Andokidfis de Hyster. 0. 9, 10. sect, 
86-48). 

It is a fact that Peisander was 
one of the prominent movers on 
both these two occasions, four years 
apart. And if we could believe 
Isokratds (de Bigis, sect. 4-7. p. 
347), the second of the two oc- 
casions was merely the continuance 
and consummation of a plot, which 
had been projected and begun on 
the first, and in which the con- 
spirators had endeavoured to enlist 
Alkibiadds. The latter refused (so 
his son, the speaker in the above- 
mentioned oration, contends) in 



consequence of his attachment to 
the democracy; upon which the 
oligarchical conspirators, incensed 
at his refusal, got up the charge 
of irreligion against him and pro- 
cured his banishment. 

Though Droysen and Wattenbaoh 
(De Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 
tione, p. 7, 8, Berlin 1842) place 
confidence to a considerable extent, 
in this manner of putting the facts 
—I consider it to be nothing better 
than complete perversion ; irrecon- 
cileable with Thucydidds, con- 
founding together facts uncon- 
nected in themselves as well as 
separated by a long interval of 
time and introducing unreal causes 
— for the purpose of making out 
(what was certainly not true) that 
Alkibiadds was a faithful friend of 
the democracy, and even a sufferer 
in its behalf. 

* Thucyd. viii. 68. 
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cuting the conspiracy without farther view either to 
him or to the Persian alliance. Such news would proh* 
ably be acceptable both to Antiphon and Phrynichus, 
both of them personal enemies of Alkibiades; especially 
Phrynichus, who had pronounced him to be incapable of 
fraternising with an oligarchical revolution. ^ At any rate, 
the plans of Antiphon had been independent of all view to 
Persian aid, and had been directed to carry the revolution 
by means of naked, exorbitant, and well-directed fear, with- 
out any intermixture of hope or any prospect of public 
benefit. Peisander found the reign of terror fully matured. 
He had not come direct from Samos to Athens, but had 
halted in his voyage at' various allied dependencies — while 
the other five envoys, as well as a partisan named Diotre- 
phes, had been sent to Thasos and elsewhere; 2 all for the 
same purpose, of putting down democracies in those allied 
cities where they existed, and establishing oligarchies in 
their room. Peisander made this change at Tenos, Andros, 
Karystus, ^Egina, and elsewhere; collecting from these 
several places a regiment of 300 hoplites, which he brought 
with him to Athens as a sort of body-guard to his new 
oligarchy. 8 He could not know, until he reached Peirseus, 
the full success of the terrorism organised by Antiphon 
and the rest; so that he probably came prepared to sur- 
mount a greater resistance than he actually found. As 
the facts stood, so completely had the public opinion and 
spirit been subdued, that he was enabled to put the finish- 
ing stroke at once. His arrival was the signal for consum- 
mating the revolution; first by an extorted suspension of 
the tutelary constitutional sanction — next, by the more 
direct employment of armed force. 

First, he convoked a public assembly, in which he 
proposed a decree, naming ten commissioners with full 

. • Thnoyd. vlli. 68. vo(ilCu>v o4x fiv ^X9ov i« Ta« 'A9i)va«. Kol xatoXaii- 

TCOxe a6T6v (Alkibiadds) raxA t6 fidvouai Tot icXeiatat toI^ irocipoic 

elxoc 6it' iXijapxlac xaxeXdeiv, Ao. icposipYaofA^va. 

^ Thnoyd. viii. 64. We may gather from o. 69 that 

' Thucyd. viii. 66. Oi 6i ifAfl t6v the places which I have named in 

nelaav6pov icapaicXiovTi^xe, (uv the text were among those visited 

tcep i$i6oxTo, xobi SiQfi.ouc ev by Peisander: all of them lay very 

Tttic icoXeai xaxiXuev, xal ((la much in his way from Samos to 

iaxiv a<p' u>v xu>P^u>^ *^l 6itXi- Athens. 
tac SxovTsc aflffiv adxoic ^ufi.|xdlx<)"c 

t2 
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powers, to prepare propositioiiB for sach political reform 
umm». *" y should think advisable — and to be ready 
tion'o??be by a given day. ^ According to the usual prao- 
'* Atb**^— ^^^' *^ decree must previously have oeen 
fast puMic approved in the Senate of Five Hundred, before 
••••"»*>iyat it was submitted to the people. Such was 
^ ^^^' doubtless the case in the present instance, so 
that the decree passed without any opposition. On the 
day fixed, a fresh assembly met^ which i^eisander and his 
partisans caused to be held, not in the usual place (called 
the Fnyx) within the city walls, but at a place called 
Kolonus, ten stadia (rather more than a mile) without the 
walls, 2 north of the city. Kol6nus was a temple of Posei- 
don, within the precinct of which the assembly was enclosed 
for the occasion. Such an assembly was not likely to be 
numerous, wherever held,^ since there could be little motive 



* Thnoyd. rili. 67. Kal icptbxov 
|«.iv tov 8^|xov (uXXi^avTcc slicov ^vtb- 
)iT)v, lixa &v8pa« iXcvOat 6u7TP"~ 
fiac afttoxpaTopac, to6tou« Ss 

tbv 8ij(jL0v ic fifi^pav ^^JT^jv, xa8' 8x1 
&piaTar f) ic6Xic olxfjotTai. 

In spita of certain passages found 
in Suidas and Harpokration (see 
K. F. Hermann, Lehrbucli der Qrio' 
chisohen Staats-Alterthiimer, sect. 
167, note 12 : compare also Watten- 
bach, De Qnadringentor. Factione, 
p. 88), I cannot think that there 
was any connexion between these 
ten Et^TTpa^siCf and the Board of 
rp6f)ouXot mentioned as haying been 
before named (Thncyd. viii. 1). Nor 
has the passage in Lysias, to which 
Hermann makes allusion, anything 
^o do with these ^ufYpaftic The 
mention of Thirty persons, by An- 
drotion and Philochorus, seems to 
imply that either they, or Harpo- 
kration, confounded the proceed- 
ings ushering in this oligarchy of 
Four Hundred, with those before 
the subsequent oligarchy of Thirty. 
The a6vc8pot or auf^pafsic men- 
tioned by Isokratds (Areopagit. Or. 
rii. sect. 67) might refer either to 
the case of the Four Hundred or 



to that of the Thirty. 

• Thuoyd. ylll. 67. 'Eicsixa, htzi^ 
f) f)(tipa i^xt, ^uvixX^9av ti^v 
ixxXTjalav i« xbv K6X«»vo'v (cvxl 8* 
i6p6v no9ti8u)voc C^fo ic6Xtu>c, &«i- 
Xov axaSiouc (jidlXiaxa 8ixa), fto. 

The Tcry remarkable word Swi- 
xX^aav, here used respecting the 
assembly, appears to me to refer 
(not, as Dt, Arnold supposes in his 
note, to any existing practice ob- 
served even in the usual assemblies 
which met in the Pnyx, but rather) 
to a departure from the usual 
practice, and the employment of 
a stratagem in reference to this 
particular meeting. 
. Koldnus was one of the Attic 
Domes : indeed there seems reason 
to imagine that two distinct Domes 
bore this same name (see Boeckh, 
in the Oommentary appended to 
his translation of the AntigonA of 
SophokUs, p. 190, 191; and Boss, 
Die Demon von Attika, pp. 10, 11). 
It is in the grove of the Eumeni- 
des, hard by this temple of Posei- 
don, that Sophoklds has laid the 
scene of his immortal drama, the 
(Edipus Koloneus. 

* Compare the statement in Iiysias 
(Orat. xii. cont. Bratosth. s. 76, p. 
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to attend when freedom of debate was extin^ished; but 
the oligarchical conspirators now transferred it without 
the wsuls; selecting a narrow area for the meeting — in 
order that they might lessen still farther the chance of 
numerous attendance — of an assembly which they fully 
designed should be the last in the history of Athens. 
They were thus also more out of the reach of an armed 
movement in the city^ as well as enabled to post their 
own armed partisans around, under colour of protecting 
the meeting against disturbance by the Laoeasemonians 
from Dekeleia. 

The proposition of the newly-appointed Decemvirs 
(probably Peisander, Antiphon, and other parti* ^ 
sans themselves) was exceedingly short and of the 
simple. They merely moved the abolition of the ^'»ph« 
celebrated Graphe Paranomdn; that is, they *'*^°"' ^ 
proposed that every Athenian citizen shoula have full 
liberty of making any anti-constitutional proposition that 
he chose — and tnat every other citizen should be inter- 
dicted, under heavy penalties, from prosecuting him by 
Graphs Paranom6n (indictment on the score of informality, 
illegality, or unconstitutionality), or from doing him any 
other mischief. This proposition was adopted without a 
single dissentient. It was thought more formal by the 
directing chiefs to sever this proposition pointedly from 
the rest, and to put it, singly and apart, into the mouth of 
the special commissioners; since it was the legalizing con- 
dition of every other positive change which they were about 
to move afterwards. I^uU liberty being thus granted to 
make any motion, however anti-constitutional, and to dis- 
{)ense with all the established formalities, such as pre- 
liminarjr authorisation by the senate — Peisander now came 
forward with his substantive propositions to the following 
effect: — 

1. All the existing democratical magistracies were 
suppressed at once, and made to cease for the ^^ ^ 
future. 2. No civil functions whatever were vexnnumt 
hereafter to be salaried. 3. To constitute a new propose* i>y 
government, a committee of five persons were oligarchy 
named forthwith, who were to choose a larger hundred 
body of one hundred (that is, one hundred in- 

127) respecting the small numbers assembly by which the subsequent 
who attended and voted at tbe oligarchy of Thirty was named. 
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eluding the five choosers themselves). Each individual, out 
of this body of one hundred, was to choose three persons. 
4. A body of Four Hundred was thus constituted, who 
were to take their seat in the Senate-house, and to cari^ 
on the government with unlimited powers, according to 
their own discretion. 5. They were to convene the Five 
Thousand, whenever they might think fit. i All was passed 
without a dissentient voice. 

The invention and employment of this imaginary ag- 
gregate of Five Thousand was not the least dexterous 
among the combinations of Antiphon. No one knew who 
Fictitious these Five Thousand were: yet the resolution, 
and nomi- just adopted, purported — not that such a num- 
gate'clued ^^^ ^f citizens should be singled out and con- 
the Five stitutcd, either by choice, or by lot, or in some 
Thousand, determinate manner which should exhibit them 
to the view and knowledge of others — but that the Four 
Hundred should convene The Five Thousand, whenever 
they thought proper: thus assuming the latter to be a list 
already made up and notorious, at least to the Four 
Hundred themselves. The real fact was that the Five 
Thousand existed nowhere except in the talk and procla- 
mation3 of the conspirators, as a supplement of fictitious 
auxiliaries. They did not even exist as individual names 
on paper, but simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. 
The Four Hundred now installed formed the entire and 
exclusive rulers of the state. * But the mere name of the 
Five Thousand, though it was nothing more than a name, 
served two important purposes for Antiphon and his con- 
spiracy. First, it admitted of being falsely produced (es- 
pecially to the armament at Samos) as proof of a tolerably 
numerous and popular body of equal, qualified, concurrent 
citizens — all intended to take their turn by rotation in 
exercising the powers of government; thus lightening the 
odium of extreme usurpation to the Four Hundred, and 
passing them off merely as the earliest section of the Five 
Thousand, put into office for a few months, and destined at 
the end of that period to give place to another equal 

» Thuoyd. viii. 68. 'EXQdvTOc 6i • Thucyd. ▼ill. 66. ^v 8i tooto 

a&TO&c TSTpaxoalouc 6vTac tc to f)ou- tdnpticic icpoc to6c icXelouC} eiccl 

XtuT^piovi fipx^^^ S^T) ^^ &pi9Ta l^eiv 7t tii» ic6Xiv otictp xal (xeOioTd- 

7i-fvtu9xu>atv, a^TOxpdTopacy xal vai SfxsXXov. 

TOu< ictvxaxtox^^^ou^ ^^ ^"^' Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26. 
Xifctv, 6ic6Tav a6tolc Sox^. 
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section. ^ Next, it immensely augmented the means of intimi- 
dation possessed by the !Four Hundred at home, by ex- 
aggerating the impression of their supposed strength. For 
the citizens generally were made to believe that there were 
five thousand real and living partners in the conspiracy; 
while the fact that these partners were not known and 
could not be individually identified, rather aggravated the 
reigning terror and mistrust — since every man, suspecting 
that his neighbour might possibly be among them, was 
afraid to communicate his discontent or propose means for 
joint resistance. 2 In both these two ways, the name and 
assumed existence of the Five Thousand lent strength to 
the real Four Hundred conspirators. It masked their 
usurpation while it increased their hold on the respect 
and fears of the citizens. 

As soon as the publi6 assembly at Kolonus had with 
such seeming unanimity accepted all the pro- ^ -, 
positions of Peisander, they were dismissed ; and Hundred' 
the new regiment of Four Hundred were chosen Jj®^^^, 
and constituted in the form prescribed. It now in the se-' 
only remained to install them in the Senate- nate-house, 
house. But this could not be done without force, the senators 
since the senators were already within it; having Jy armed 
doubtless gone thither immediately from the ^^^' 
assembly, where their presence (at least the presence of 

' Thucyd. viii. 72. nsfXTCOuai 84 4< alujv, Uvai eiti t6 Ipyov. 'EitexpOn- 
«c^)v 2a(j.ov 6exa ftv8pa« 6i5d- tovto yip 8(jlu)(; In tu)v icsvxaxia- 

cisv, xal ou xeTpaxoaioi fxivov, ol 6^|jlov Saxi; ^ouXexai apyciv 6vo(i.dC(tv 

icpdaffovxec. — cpop o6 (asvoi fit) xcji Svxt wat, 

viii. 86.01 5' dic^YTe^^ovu>coBTeeitl ««l «p6« "civa elictbv xl? xi 6i' 

Sia^Qopo x^« itoXewc >i |jLexdaxaai« fiYvoiav acpoX^. Kal ol xexpax6- 

yevoixo, dXX' 4m (ja)X7)pia xu)v <»^oi 6ia xouxo o6x ^QsXov xoo<; icev- 

64ictvxaxiaxiXi(Dv?xe icdvx«c xaxi axiXlou? o5x« etvai, o6xt 

ev x<p |x4pet fxeQe^ooaiv, Ac. i»-'h 3vxa<; Si^Xou? slvai- x6 (j.4v 

... Oft i^^J. « xaxaffxijaai pLtx6xou(, xosoOxoo?, &v- 

▼iii. 89. dXXdxouc icevxaxioyt- . .. '. J. '^ , , ! 5, 

^ . - J J. 1 i - xixpu? 6v 61JU.0V njYouusvoi, X 5* 

Xtoo< epYtp xal u-h Ov6u.axi Yp>]vat „r/'^^ s. Z.ia i ' % i • ^ 

J. »x • 1 ' % • I ao a9.«'»e« 96pov 4« aXXifjXoo? 

xipav xaQiaxdvai. ?.. qo \i i 

•^ viii. 93. X47ovxtc xooc xe it«v- 

Tiii. 92. (After the Pour Hundred xaxiaxiXiou^ dwo^avfeiv, xal ex 

had already been much opposed xouxwv 4v^4pet, { dv xo6( xsxpa- 

and humbled, and were on the xiax^Xloic 8ox^, xooc Tsxpaxoalou^ 

point of being put down)— ^v 84 lasaQai, x4(oc 54 x^v ii6Xiv (Ji7]8svl 

wpo? xiv ©xXov ^ icapdxXrjaic o)< XP"^* xp6it(p 5ia99«lp8iv, Ac. 

oaxtc xoOc icevxaxtax^Xlouc Oompare also o. 97. 

^ouXexai dpxciv dvxl xutv xexpaxo- * Compare the striking passage 
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tha PrytaneSy or Senators of the presiding tribe) was 
essential as legal presidents. They had to deliberate what 
they would do under the decree just passed, which divested 
them of all authority. It was even possible that they might 
organise armed resistance; for which there seemed more 
than usual facility at the present moment, since the oc- 
cupation of Dekeleia by the Lacedsemonians kept Athens 
in a condition like that of a permanent camp, with a large 
proportion of the citizens day and niffht under arms.^ 
Against this chance the Four Hundred made provision. 
They selected that hour of the day when the greater num- 
ber of citizens habitually went home (probably to their 
morning meal), leaving the military station, with the arms 
piled and ready, under comparatively thin watch. While 
the general body of hoplites left the station at this hour 
according to the usual practice, the hoplites (Andrian, 
Tenian and others) in the immediate confidence of the Four 
Hundred were directed by private order to hold themselves 
prepared and in arms at a little distance off; so that if any 
symptoms should appear of resistance being contemplated, 
they might at once interfere and forestall it. Having taken 
this precaution, the Four Hundred marched in a body to 
the Senate-house, each man with a dagger concealed under 
his garment, and followed by their special body-guard of 
120 young men from various Qrecian cities — tne instru- 
ments of the assassinations ordered by Antiphon and his 
colleagues. In this array they marched into the Senate- 
house, where the senators were assembled — and commanded 
them to depart; at the same time tendering to them their 
pay for all tne remainder of the year (seemingly about three 
months or more down to the beginning of Hekatombason, 
the month of new nominations) during which their functions 
ought to have continued. Tne senators were noway pre- 
pared to resist the decree just passed under the forms of 
legality, with an armed body now arrived to enforce its 
execution. They obeyed and departed, each man as he 
passed the door receiving the salary tendered to him. That 

(Thocyd. Tiii. 92) cited in my pre- home— in the Lyeietrata 660; a 

▼ioue note. comedy represented about Decern- 

< See the Jests of Aristophanes, her 412 or January 411 b.o., three 

ahout the oitisens all in armour months earlier than the eveuts here 

buying their proTision in the narrated, 
market-place and carrying them 
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they should yield obedience to superior force under the 
circomstances, can excite neither censure nor surprise; but 
that they should accept from the hands of the conspirators 
this anticipation of an unearned salary, was a meanness 
which almost branded them as accompUces, and dishonoured 
the expiring hour of the last democratical authority. The 
Four Hundred newfound themselves triumphantly installed 
in the Senate-house. There was not the least resistance, 
either within its walls, or even without, by any portion of 
the citizens. ^ 

Thus perished, or seemed to perish, the democracy 
of Athens, after an uninterrupted existence of Bemarks on 
nearly one hundred years since the revolution this rovoiH- 
of IQeisthenes. So incredible did it appear **^^* 
that the numerous, intelligent, and constitutional citizens 
of Athens should suffer tneir liberties to be overthrown 
by a band of four hundred conspirators, while the great 
mass of them not only loved their democracy, but had arms 
in their hands to defend it — that even their enemy and 
neighbour Agis at Dekeleia could hardly imagine the re- 
volution to be a fact accomplished. We shall see presently 
tliat it did not stand — nor would it probably have stood, 
had circumstances even been more favourable — but the 
accomplishment of it at all, is an incident too extraordinary 
to bepassed over without some words in explanation. 

We must remark that the tremendous catastrophe and 
loss of blood in Sicily had abated the energy of the Athe- 
nian character generally — but especially, hadmade them des- 
pair of their foreign relations; of the possibility that they 
could make head against enemies, increased in number by 
revolts among their own allies, and farther sustained by Per^ 
sian gold. Upon this sentiment of despair is brought to bear 
the treacherous delusion of Alkibiades, offering them the 
Persian aid; that is, means of defence and success against 
foreign enemies, at the price of their democracy. Beluct- 
antly the people are brought, but they ar« brought, to enter* 
tain the proposition: and thus the conspirators gain their 
first capital point — of familiarising the people with the 
idea of such a change of constitution. The ulterior success 
of the conspiracy — when all prospect of Persian gold, or 
improved foreign position, was at an end — is due to the 
combinations, ahke nefarious and skilful, of Antiphon, 

> Thucyd. Till. 60, 70. 
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wielding and organisinff the united strength of the aristo- 
cratical classes at Athens; strength always exceedingly 
great, but under ordinary circumstances working in frac- 
tions disunited and even reciprocally hostile to each other 
— restrained by the ascendent democratical institutions — 
and reduced to corrupt what it could not overthrow. 
Antiphon, about to employ this anti-popular force in one 
systematic scheme and for the accomplishment of a pre- 
determined purpose, keeps still within the same ostensible 
constitutional limits. He raises no open mutiny; he main- 
tains inviolate the cardinal point of Athenian political 
morality — respect to the decision of the senate and political 
assembly, as well as to constitutional maxims. But he 
knows well that the value of these meetings, as political 
securities, depends upon entire freedom of speech; and that 
if that freedom be suppressed, the assembly itself becomes 
a nullity — or rather an instrument of positive imposture 
and mischief. Accordingly he causes all the popular ora- 
tors to be successively assassinated, so that no man dares 
to open his mouth on that side; while on the other hand, 
the anti-popular speakers are all loud and confident, cheer- ' 
ing one another on, and seeming to represent all the feeling 
of the persons present. By thus silencing each individual 
leader, and intimidating every opponent from standing 
forward as spokesman, he extorts the formal sanction of 
the assembly and the senate to measures which the large 
majority of the citizens detest. That majority however 
are bound by their own constitutional forms: and when 
the decision of these, by whatever means obtained, is 
against them, they have neither the inclination nor the 
courage to resist. In no part of the world has this sen- 
timent of constitutional duty, and submission to the vote 
of a legal majority, been more keenly and universally felt, • 
than it was among the citizens of democratical Athens. ^ 
Antiphon thus finds means to employ the constitutional 
sentiment of Athens as a means of killing the constitution: 
the mere empty form, after its vital and protective efficacy 
has been abstracted, remains simply as a cheat to paralyse 
individual patriotism. 

* This striking and deep-seated tion, makes itself felt even by Mr. 
regard of the Athenians for all the * Mitford (Hist. Or. ch. xiac. sect. v. | 
forms of an established constitu- vol. iv. p. 235). 
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It was this cheat which rendered the Athenians indis- 
posed to stand forward with arms in defence of Attachment 
that democracy to which they were attached. *{> constitn- 
Accustomed as they weife to unlimited pacific at Athens- 
contention within the bounds of their consti- J^«? made of 
tution, they were in the highest degree averse ment'by " 
to anything like armed intestine contention. f-^^P\°^* 
This is the natural effect of an established free the constf- 
and equal polity — to substitute the contests of t^tion- 
the tongue for those of the sword, and sometimes, even 
to create so extreme a disinclination to the latter, that if 
liberty be energetically assailed, the counter-energy neces- 
sary for its defence may probably be found wanting. So 
difficult is it for the same people to have both the qualities 
requisite for making a free constitution work well in 
ordinary times, toe eflier with those very different qualities 
requisite for upholding it against exceptional dangers and 
under trying emergences. None but an Athenian of extra- 
ordinary ability like Antiphon would have understood the 
art of thus making the constitutional feeling of his coun- 
trymen subservient to the success of his conspiracy — and 
of maintaining the forms oflegal dealing towards assembled 
and constitutional bodies, while he violated them in secret 
and successive stabs directed against individuals. Political 
assassination had been unknown at Athens (as far as our 
information reaches), since the time when it was employed 
about fifty years before by the oligarchical party against 
Ephialtis, the coadjutor of Ferikles. ^ But this had been 
an individual case, and it was reserved for Antiphon and 
Phrynichus to organise a band of assassins working 
systematically, and taking off a series of leading victims 
one after the other. As the Macedonian kings in after- 
times required the surrender of the popular orators in a 
body, so the authors of this conspiracy found the same 
enemies to deal with, and adopted another way of get- 
ting rid of them; thus reducing the assembly into a tame 
and lifeless mass, capable of being intimidated into giving 
its collective sanction to measures which its large majority 
detested. 

> 8eo Plutarch, Periklds, o. 10; Diodor. ri. 77; and chap. zlvi. of 
this History. ^ 
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As Grecian history has been usually written, we are 
Dam*- instructed to believe that the misfortunes, and 

gogues the the corruption, and the degradation, of the 
sable* coin- democratical states, w6re brought upon them by 
tejfpois® ."d the class of demagogues, of whom Kleon, Hyper- 
to *the*'^' bolus, AndroklSs, &c. stand forth as specimens. 
oHgarchf. These men are represented as mischief-makers 
and revilers, accusing without just cause^ and converting 
innocence into treason. 

Now the history of this conspiracy of the Four 
Hundred presents to us the other side of the picture. It 
shows that the political enemies — against whom the Athe- 
nian people were protected by their democratical institu- 
tions, and by the demago^es as living organs of those 
institutions — were not fictitious but dangerously reaL It 
reveals the continued exbtence of powerful anti-popular 
combinations, ready to come together for treasonable pur- 
poses when the moment appeared safe and tempting. It 
manifests the character ana morality of the leaders, to 
whom the direction of the anti-popular force naturally 
fell. It proves that these leaders, men of uncommon 
ability, required nothing more than the extinction or 
silence of the demagogues, to be enabled to subvert the 
popular securities, and get possession of the government. 
We need no better proof to teach us what was the real 
function and intrinsic necessity of these demagogues in the 
Athenian system; taking them as a class, and apart from 
the manner in which individuals among them may have 
performed their duty. They formed the vital movement 
of all that was tutelary and public-spirited in democracy. 
Aggressive in respect to official delinquents, they were 
defensive in respect to the public and the constitution. If 
that anti-popular force, which Antiphon found ready-made, 
had not been efficient, at a much earlier moment, in stifling 
the democracy — it 'was because there were demagogues to 
cry aloud, as well as assemblies to hear and sus^kin them. 
If Antiphon's conspiracy was successful, it was because he 
knew wnere to aim his blows, so as to s^ke down the real 
enemies of the oligarchy and the real defenders of Uie 
people. I here employ the term demagogues because it 
IS that commonly used by those who denounce the class of 
men here under review: the proper neutral phrase, laying 
aside odious associations would be to call tnem, popular 
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speakers or opposition speakers. But by whatever name 
they may be called, it is impossible rigntly to conceive 
their position in Athens, without looking at them in con- 
trast and antithesis with those anti-popmar forces against 
which they formed the indispensable barrier, and which 
come forth into such manifest and melancholy working 
under the organising hands of Antiphon and Phrynichus. 
As soon as the ¥o\tr Hundred found themselves 
formally installed in the Senate-house, they di- Proceed- 
vided themselves by lot into separate Frytanies ^«» of «h6 
(probably ten in number, consisting of forty Hundred in 
members each, like the former Senate of Five the govem- 
Hundred, in order that the distribution of the "'*"'*• 
year to which the people were accustomed miffht not be 
disturbed), and then solemnized their installation by 
prayer and sacrifice. They put to death some political 
enemies, though not many: they farther imprisoned and 
banished others, and made large changes in the admi- 
nistration of afiPairs; carrying everything with a strictness 
and rigour unknown under the old constitution, i It seems 
to have been proposed among them to pass a vote of 
restoration to all persons under sentence of exile. But 
this was rejected by the majority, in order that Alkibiadls 
miffht not be among the number; nor did they think it ex- 
pe£ent, notwithstanding, to pass the law, reserving him 
as a special exception. 

They farther despatched a messenger to Agis at 
Dekeleia, intimating tneir wish to treat for f^^^^j j^^^^^ 
peace; which (they afi^med) he ought ito be overtures 
ready to grant to them, now that "the faithless Agi?f anV" 
Demos" was put down. Agis however, not be- to the 
lieving that the Athenian people would thus ^p*'*»"- 
submit to be deprived of their liberty, anticipated that 
intestine dissension would certainly break out, or at least 
that some portion of the Long Walls would be found un- 
guarded, should a foreign army appear. While therefore 
he declined the overtures for peace, he at the same time 
sent for reinforcements out of I^eloponnesus, and marched 
with a considerable army, in addition to his own garrison, 
up to the very walls of Athens. But he found the ramparts 
carefully manned: no commotion took place within: even 

> Thucyd. Tiii. 70. I imagine that words— ts 8i &XXa fivcfiov xaxa xpd- 
this must be the meaning of the roc xijv icoXiv. 
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a sally was made in which some advantage was gained over 
him. He therefore speedily retired, sending hack his 
newly-arrived reinforcements to Peloponnesus; while the 
Four Hundred, on renewing their advances to him for 
peace, now found themselves much hotter received, and 
were even encouraged to despatch envoys to Sparta itself. ^ 
As soon as they had thus got over the first difficulties, 
and placed matters on a footing which seemed to promise 
stability, they despatched ten envoys to Samos. Aware 
beforehand of the danger impending over them an that 
They send ^^^®^ from the known aversion of the soldiers 
envoys to ^ud Seamen to anything in the nature of oligar- 
^he camp at chy, they had moreover just heard, by the arrival 
of Chsereas and the Paralus, of the joint attack 
made by the Athenian and Samian oligarchs, and of its 
complete failure. Had this event occurred a little earlier, 
it might perhaps have deterred even some of their own 
number from proceeding with the revolution at Athens — 
which was rendered thereby almost sure of failure, from 
the first. Their ten envoys were instructed to represent 
at Samos that the recent oligarchy had been established 
with no views injurious to the city, but on the contrary 
for the general benefit; that though the Council now 
installed consisted of Four Hundred only, yet the total 
number of partisans who had made the revolution and were 
qualified citizens under it, was Five Thousand; a number 
greater (they added) than had ever been actually assembled 
in the Enyx under the democracy, even for the most im- 
portant debates, 2 in consequence of the unavoidable ab- 
sences of numerous individuals on military service and 
foreign travel. 

* Thucyd. viii. 71. attended by so many as 5000 (06S5- 

* Thucyd.viii. 72. This allegation, itwicott) I certainly am far from 
respecting the number of citizens believing. It is not improbable, 
who attended in the Athenian de- however, thatSOOO was an unusually 
mocratical assemblies, has been large number of citizens to attend, 
sometimes cited as if it carried Dr. Arnold, in his note, opposes 
with it the authority of Thucydi- the allegation, in part, by remark- 
dds ; which is a great mistake, duly ing that «the law required not only 
pointed out by all the best recent the presence but the sanction of 
critics. It is simply the allegation at least 6000 citizens to some par- 
of the Four Hundred, whose testi- ticular decrees of the assembly." 
mony, as a guarantee for truth, is It seems to me however quite pos- 
worth little enough. sible, that in cases where this large 

That no assembly had ever been number of votes was required, as 
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What satisfaction might have been given, by this 
allusion to the fictitious Five Thousand, or by pj^g^ ^^^^ 
the fallacious reference to the numbers, real or of the re- 
pretended, of the past democratical assemblies conveyed^to 
— had these envoys carried to Samos the first the camp 
tidings of the Athenian revolution — we cannot ^gtJ?^'®*' 
say. They were forestalled by Chsereas the Bentiment 
officer of the Paralus; who, though the Four igiJng?*^? 
Hundred tried to detain him, made his escape Four Hun- 
and hastened to Samos to communicate the ^'®*^- 
fearful and unexpected change which had occurred at 
Athens. Instead of hearing that change described under 
the treacherous extenuations prescribed by Antiphon and 
Fhrynichus, the armament first learnt it from the lips of 
Chaereas, who told them at once the extreme truth — and 
even more than the truth. He recounted with indignation, 
that every Athenian, who ventured to say a word against 
the Four Hundred rulers of the city, was punished with 
the scourge — that even the wives and childbren of persons 
hostile to them were outraged — that there was a design of 
seizing and imprisoning the relatives of the democrats at 
Samos, and putting them to death if the latter refused to 
obey orders from Athens. The simple narrative, of what 
had really occurred, would have been quite sufficient to 
provoke in the armament a sentiment of detestation against 
the Four Hundred. But these additional details of GhsBreas, 
partly untrue, filled them with uncontrollable wrath, which 
they manifested by open menace against the known par- 
tisans of the Four Hundred at Samos, as well as against 
those who had taken part in the recent oligarchical con- 
spiracv in the island. It was not without difficulty that 
their hands were arrested by the more reflecting citizens 
present, who remonstrated against the madness of such 
disorderly proceedings when the enemy was close upon 
them. 

But though violence and aggressive insult were thus 
seasonably checked^ the sentiment of the armament was 
too ardent and unanimous to be satisfied without some 

in the ostnoism, and whera there of a poll. So that though more 

was no diBcnssion carried on im- than 6000 oitlEons must have voted 

mediately before the TOting— the altogether— it wa* not neceesary 

process of votiog may have lasted that all should have been present 

some hours, like our keeping open in the same assembly. 
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Bolemn, emphatic, and decisire declaration against the oli- 
garchs at Athens. A great democratical manifestation, of 
the most earnest and imposing character, was proclaimed. 
Ardent d«. chiefly at the instance of Thrasybulus and Thra- 
mooraticai syllus. The Athenian armament, brought to- 
tion/and* gother in one grand assembly, took an oath by 
emphatic the most striry^ent sanctions — To maintain their 
both*b*y 'the democracy — To keep up friendship and harmony 
Athenian with each other — To carry on the war against the 
SrsamoV Peloponnesians with energy — To be at enmity 
and by the with the I^our Hundred at Athens, and to enter 
Samians. ^^^^ ^^^ amicable communication with them what^ 
ever. The whole armament swore to this compact with en- 
thusiasm,and even those who had before taken part in the 
oligarchical movements were forced to be forward in the 
ceremony. ^ What lent double force to this touching scene, 
was, that the entire Samian population, every male of the 
tnilitary age, took the oath along with the friendly armament. 
Both ple(^ed themselves to mutual fidelity and common suf- 
fering or triumph, whatever might be the issue of the contest. 
Both felt that the Peloponnesians at Miletus, and the Four 
Hundred at Athens, were alike their enemies, and that the 
success of either would be their common ruin. 

Pursuant to this resolution — of upholding their de- 
The Athe- mocracy and at the same time sustaining the 
nian demo- war against the Peloponnesians, at all cost or 
constituted P^^il to themselves — the soldiers of the arma- 
bythearma- meut now took a step Unparalleled in Athenian 
pobHiT history. Feeling that they could no longer re- 

assembly of ceive orders from Athens under her present 
-new oligarchical rulers, with whom Charminus and 

generals others among their own lead ers were implicated, 
chosen. ^j^^y constituted themselves into a sort of com- 

* Thucyd. viii. 76. Msra 8i touto, puxeueaQat. Suvu)(i.vU9av 8i xal Ss- 

Xa|i.icpu>c ^$7) ac S7){jLoxpaTiav f)ouX&- piltov icdIvTSc t6v a&T6v Spxov oi iv 

pievoi |xsTa9T^oat toc iv t^ 2a(i.({> S t^ 'j]Xi>ie^, xal fdt icpdi7(j.aTa icotvra 

T8 6pa96f)ouXo< xai OpdiauXXoc wp- xal ta dicof^Yjaopitvat ix tu>v xtv86vtt><» 

xii>eav icdvtac to6( aTpaTKUxac Toi>< ^uvexoivtbaavto oi oxpoiTtibtai rote 

|«.s7ioTou< Spxouc, xal aOTO'lic touc ix 2a|iiloic, voffclCovTs^ o&Tt ixsivotc 

T-^c ftXt^ap^lac ixiXtoxa, ^ |Aif)v 87]|i.o- dffooTpo9T)v 9u>-;T)plac oGtc o^lvtv 

xpaxiQseaSai xal 6(jLOvoi7ativ, xal tov tlvat, a XX' idv xc oi xcxpaxdaioi 

«p6< ntXoicow7)oiouc ic6XcpLov iipod6- xpaxiQou>9tv idv xs oi tx MiXijxou 

|uoc Siolstiv, xal xoic xsxpaxoaiotc icoXi(jitot, 8ta99api]os99ai. 
icoXi|iioi xs iaes9at xal o!:8ev titixi]- 
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monity apart; and held an assembly as citizens to choose 
anew their generals and trierarchs. Of those already in 
command; several were deposed as unworthy of trust; others 
being elected in their places, especially Thrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus. The assembly was not held for election alone. 
It was a scene of effusive sympathy, animating eloquence, 
and patriotism generous as well as resolute. The united 
armament felt that they were the real Athens ; the guardians 
of her constitution — tne upholders of her remaining empire 
and glory — the protectors of her citizens at home against 
those conspirators who had intruded themselves wrongfully 
into the Senate-house — ^the sole barrier, even for those con- 
spirators themselves, agaiuBt the hostile Peloponnesian 
fleet. ^The city has revolted from us^ (exclaimed Thrasy- 
bulus and others in pregnant words which embodied a whole 
train of feeling i). ^But let not this abate our courage: for 
they are only the lesser force — we are the greater and the 
self-sufficing. We have here the whole navy of the state, 
whereby we can ensure to ourselves the contributions from 
our dependencies just as well as if we started from Athens. 
We have the hearty attachment of Samos, second in power 
only to Athens herself, fkud serving us as a military station 
against the enemy, now as in the past. We are better able 
to obtain supplies for ourselves, than those in the city for 
themselves ; K>r it is only through our presence at Samos 
that they have hitherto kept the mouth of Peirseus o^en. 
If they refuse to restore to us our democratical constitution, 
we shaU be better able to exclude them from the sea than 
they to exclude us. What indeed does the city do now for 
us to second our efforts against the enemy? Little or 
nothing. We have lost nothing by their separation. They 
send us no pay — they leave us to provide maintenance for 
ourselves — they are now out of condition for sending us 
even good counsel, which is the great superiority of a city 
over a camp. 2 As counsellors, we here are better than 

■ Thnoyd. t'iii. 76. Kal icapaivtaatc ictpiYlYvtaOat t&H icoX8|xlu>v ^ ic6Xi< 

&XXa< Tt ixoiouvTO iv a^tatv ocOtok xP^^^f*^^ ^^' ""-^^ o68ev dfcoXiDXexsvat, 

dviaxiixevot, xal <b< ob htX d9u(ieiv ot jt p-i^TS dpy^ptov ixi el/ov icepiictiv, 

8x1 f) ic6Xi< a5x<i>v d^ioxTjxe* dXV adrol iicoplCovxo ol axpaxitbxai, 

xouc ydp iXd990U( die 6 afwv xu>v (Jii^xe po6Xeu|Aa xp7)ax6v, oGicep Ivtxa 

icXt&viov xal t< icdvxa «opt|i.U)xipU)v ic6Xic oxpaxoiciSwv xpaxti* dXXd «al 

(i,a9eaxdvat. tv xo6xoi« xo6« |xev ^)|jLapxT)x4voi, 

» Thucyd. viii. 76. Bpa^u 84 xi xot)c icaxploo< v6|jlouc xaxaX6(javxa«, 

tlvai xal o6Scv6c &^tov, <p icp6< x6 a6xol 6i atbCetv xal ixtlvouc icttpd* 

VOL. vn. V 
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they; for they have jtiBt committed the wrong of subvertmg 
the constitution of our common country — while we are 
striving to maintain it, and will do our best to force them 
into the same track. AlkibiadSs^ if we ensure to him a safe 
restoration, will cheerfully bring the alliance of Persia to 
sustain us; and even if the worst comes to the worst — if all 
other hopes fail us — our powerful naval force will always 
enable us to find places of refuge in abundancei, with city 
and territory adequate to our wants." 

Such was the encouraging language ofThrasyllusand 
Thrasybulus, which found full sympathy in the armament, 
and raised among them a spirit of energetic patriotism and 
resolution, not unworthy of their forefathers when refugees 
at Salamis under the invasion of Xerxes. To regain their 
democracy and to sustain the war against the Pelopon- 
nesians, were impulses alike ardent and blended in the same 
tide of generous enthusiasm; a tide so vehement as to sweep 
before it the reluctance of that minority who had before 
been inclined to the oligarchical movement. But besides 
these two impulses, there was also a third, tending towards 
the recall of Alkibiades; a coadjutor, if in many ways use- 
ful, yet bringing with him a spirit, of selfishness and dupli- 
city uncongenial to the exalted sentiment now all-powerful 
at»amo8.i 

This exile had been the first to originate the oligarchi- 
Aikibiadd* cal Conspiracy, whereby Athens, already scarcely 
r?*'ond-'" *^®<1"*^® *^ *^® exigences of her foreign war, 
enc^^with was now paralysed in courage and torn by civil 
the demo- discord — preserved from absolute ruin only by 
araiament that counter-enthusiasm which a fortunate turn 
at Samoa, of circumstances had raised up at Samos. Having 

aeaQai icpoaavaYxiCetv. 'Qoxs 066& him, adhered to their own caiiBe, 
to6tou<, oTicep &v ^ouXeOot^v Tt XP^^' ^^^ P^^ ^^ under arrest. Being 
t6v, icap& a^lat x^lpouc elvai. afterwards defeated by the troops 
1 The application of the Athe* of Vespasian, and obliged to capi- 
nians at Samos to Alkibiadfis, re- tulate in Cremona, they released 
minds us of the emphatic language Osecina, and solicited his inter- 
in which Tacitus characterises an cession to obtain fayourable terms, 
incident in some respects similar. *<Primores castrorum nomen atque 
The Boman army, fighting in the imagines Vitellii amoliuntur; ca- 
cause of Vitellius against Vespa- tenas OsecinsB (nam etiam turn 
sian, had been betrayed by their Tinctus erat) ezsolyunt, orantque, 
general Gsecina, wbo endeayoured ut causae sua deprecator adsistat: 
to carry them over to the latter: aspemantem tumentemque lacry- 
his army however refused to follow mis fatigant. Extremum malorumj 
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«t first duped the conspirators themselyes and enabled them 
to diipe tne sincere democratsi by promising Persian aid, 
and thus floating the plot over its nrst and greatest diffi- 
culties — ^Alkibiadds had found himself constrained to break 
with them as soon as the time came for realising his pro- 
mises. But he had broken off with so much address as still 
to keep up the illusion that he could realise them if he 
ohose. His return bv means of the oligarchy being now , 
im][>ossibley he naturally became its enemy^ and this new 
antipathy superseded his feeling of revenge against the 
democracy for having banished nim. In fact he was dis- 
posed fas Fhrynichus had truly said about him) ^ to avail 
nimseu indifferently of either^ according as the one or the 
other presented itself as a serviceable agency for his am- 
bitious views. Accordingly, as soon as the turn of affairs 
at Samos had made itself manifest, he opened communica- 
tion with Thrasvbulus and the democratical leaders, > renew- 
ing to them tne same promises of Persian alliance, on 
condition of his own restoration, as he had before made to 
Feisander and the oligarchical party. Thrasybulus and his 
colleagues either sincerely believed him, or at least thought 
that his restoration afforded a possibility, not to be 
neglected, of obtaining Persian aid, without which they 
• despaired of the war. Such possibility would at least infuse 
spirit into the soldiers; while the restoration was now pro- 
posed without the terrible condition which had before ac- 
companied it, of renouncing the democratical constitution. 
It was not without difficulty, however, nor until after 
. more than one assembly and discussion, 3 that Aikibiadds 
Thrasybulus prevailed on the armament to pass comes to 
a vote of security and restoration to Alkibiad^s. the^hJvita- 
AsAthenian citizens, the soldiers probably were tion of the 
unwilling to take upon them the reversal of a »»™*°^«^*- 
sentence solemnly passed by the democratical tribunal, on 
the ground of irrehgion with suspicion of treason. They 
were however induced to pass the vote, after which Thrasy- 
bulus sailed over to the Asiatic coast, brought across Alki- 
biades to the island, and introduced him to the assembled 

iot forti88imi viri, proditoris opem dr)v— fiafxtvov icapi^tiv, Ao. ( viii. 

invocanUs^ (Tacitus, Histor. iii. 81). 76). 

* Thuoyd. viii. 48. • Thucyd. yiil. 81. epauipooXoc, 

* Thuoydidds does not expressly del xe t^c o6t^c Yv(b(ji.7]c ex6- 
mention this communication— but (jitvoc, intiSi] (i-exiaxTjos xoc icp^Y- 

• it is implied in the words 'AXxi^id- (xaxa, u>oxt xaxdYsiv 'AXxi^idi8T)v, xal 

U2 
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armament. The supple ezUe, who had denounced the de- 
mocracy 80 hitterly both at Sparto, and in his correspond- 
ence with the oligarchical conspirators, knew well how to 
adapt himself to the sympathies of the democratical as- 
sembly now before him. He began by deploring the sen- 
tence of banishment passed against him, and throwing the 
blame of it, not upon the injustice of his countrymen, but 
upon his own unhappy destmy. ^ He then entered upon the 
public prospects of the moment, pledging himself with 
entire confidence to realise the hopes of Persian alliance^ 
and boasting in terms not merely ostentatious but even 
extravagant, of the ascendant influence which he possessed 
over TissaphemSs. The satrap had promised him (so the 
speech went on) never to let the Athenians want for pay^ 
as soon as he once came to trust them; not even if it were 
necessary to issue out his last daric or to coin his own silver 
couch into monev. Nor would he require any farther con- 
dition to induce him to trust them, except that Alkibiades 
should be restored and should become their guarantee. 
Not only would he famish the Athenians with pay, but he 
would, besides, brii)g up to their aid the Phenician fleet, 
which was already at Aspendus — instead of placing it at 
the disposal of the Peloponnesians. 

In the communications of AlkibiadSs with Peisander 
Oonfidenoe and his coadjutors, AlkibiadSs had pretended . 
placed by ^h^t the Great Kin^ could have no confidence 
menr^^hiB in the Athenians umess they not only restored 
language him^ jjut abnegated their democracy. On this 
promises— occasiou, the latter condition was withdrawn, 
*J®y ®ne *o£ ^^^ ^^^ confidence of the Gfreat King was said 
their^'^ to be more easily accorded. But though Alki- 
generais. biades thus presented himself with a new false- 
hood, as well as with a new vein of political sentiment, his 
discourse was eminently 9UccessfuL It answered all the 
various purposes which he contemplated — partly of 
intimidating and disuniting the oligarchical conspirators at 
home — ^partly of exalting his own grandeur in tne eyes of 

t i X c iff* ix«Xv)9U< lict»9t t6 icXi]- For the word ^upif opav, eompare 

90C TCUV OTpaTUDTtbv, fto. 1. 127. 

1 Thncyd. viii. 81. Y>^ot<>i^^< ^i Nothing can be more false and 

ixxXT)9ia« n^^ tt I8lav Euf«,«popd(v perverted than the manner in which 

T^c fUT^<: iic^Tidaaxo xal the proceedings of Alkibiadfts, 

ivtt>Xo<pupaTo 6 *AXxif)td8Y)c, fto. during this period, are presented 

Contrast the different language in the Oration of Itokratds de 

of Alkibiadfts, vL 92; viii. 47. Bigis, sect. 18-28. 
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the armament — ^partly of sawing mistrust between the 
Spartans and Tissaphemls. It was in such full harmony 
with both the reigning feelings of the armament — eagerness 
to put down the Four Hundred, as well as to get the better 
of their Peloponnesian enemies in Ionia — that the hearers 
were not disposed to scrutinise narrowly the grounds upon 
which his assurances rested. In the fulness of confidence 
and enthusias&i, they elected him general along withThrasy- 
bulus and the rest; conceivinff redoubled hopes of victory 
over their enemies both at Aniens and at Miletus. Sa com- 
pletely indeed were their imaginations filled with the pro- 
spect of Persian aid, against their enemies in Ionia, that 
alarm for the danger of Athens under the government of 
the Four Hundred became the predominant feeling; and 
many voices were even raised in favour of sailing to Peiraeus 
for the rescue of the city. But Alkibiades, knowing well 
{what the armament did not know) that his own promises 
of Persian pay and fleet were a mere delusion, strenuously 
dissuaded such a movement, which would have left the de- 
pendencies in Ionia defenceless against the Peloponnesians. 
As soon as the assembly broke up, he crossed over again to 
the mainland, under pretence of concerting measures with 
TissaphemSs to realise his recent engagements. 

Relieved, substantially though not in strict form, from 
'the penalties of exile, Alkibiades was thus JS^Jf**^' 
launched in a new career. After having first Aikibiadda 
played the game of Athens against Sparta, next ~PJ®*®/^^jg 
that of Sparta against Athens, thirdly that of ambition. " 
Tissaphem^s against both — he now professed to 
take up again fhe promotion of Athenian interests. In 
reality, however, he was, and had always been, playing his 
own game, or obeying his own self-interest, ambition, or 
antipathy. He was at this time eager to make a show of 
intimate and confidential communication with Tissaphernes, 
in order that he might thereby impose upon the Athenians 
at Samos; to communicate to the satrap his recent election 
as general of the Athenian force, that his importance with 
the Persians might be enhanced; and lastly, by passing 
backwards and forwards from Tissajphemes to the Athenian 
camp, to exhibit an appearance of mendly concert between 
the two, which might sow mistrust and alarm in the minds 
of the Peloponnesians. In this tripartite mancBuvring, so 
suitable to his habitual character, he was more or less 
successful; especially in regard to the latter purpose. For 
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though he never had any serions chance of inducing Tissa* 
phemes to assist the Athenians, he did nevertheless con- 
tribute to alienate him from l^e enemy, as well as the 
enenw from him. i 

Without any longer delay in the camp of Tissaphemea 
The enToyg ^^^^ "^^ necessary to keep up the fiBbith of the 
of the Four Athenians in his promise of Persian aid, Alki* 
waoh'** biades returned to Samos, where he was found 
Samoi— are by the ten envoys sent by the Four Hundred 
•ent^baok^'^ from Athens, on their first arrival These envoys 
by the had been long in their voyage; having made a 

armament, considerable stay at Delos, under alarm from 
intelligence of the previous visit of Chsreas, and the furious 
indignation which nis narrative had provoked. 2 At length 
they reached Samos, and were invited by the generals to 
make their communication to the assembled armament. 
They had the utmost difficulty in procuring a hearing — so 
si^ong was the antipathy against them — so loud were the 
cries that the subverters of the democracy ought to be put 
to death. Silence being at length obtained, they proceeded 
to state that the late revolution had been brougnt to pass 
for the salvation of the city, and especially for the economy 
of the public treasure, by suppressing the salaried civil 
functions of the democracy, and thus leaving more pay for 
the soldiers: 3 that there was no purpose of mischief in the * 
change, still less of betrayal to the enemy, w];iich might 
already have been effected, had such been the intention of 
the Four Hundred, when Agis advanced from Dekeleia up 
to the walls: that the citizens, now possessing the political 
franchise, were, not Four Hundred only, but Five Thousand 
in number, all of whom would take their turn in rotation 
for the places now occupied by the Four Hundred:* that 

1 Thnoyd. viii. 82, 8S, 87. Poppo and by Goller. He says in 

* Thnoyd. Tiii. 77-86. hii note— «The lense must olearly 

* Thnoyd. viii. 86. El 8i ic tbri- be, *that all the oitizeni ehonld be 
Xttdiv Ti ^uvTiT(iL7]Tat, u>9Tt TO&c OTps- of the five thonsand in their tnm,* 
Ttu>Tac I^ttv Tpoffjv, Tcdvu iicaivttv. howeTer stifange the expression 

This is a part of the answer of may seem, (ttQt^ouat twv ictvraxio- 

Alkibiadds to the envoys, and ^iXlu>v. Bnt without referring to 

therefore indicates what they had the absurdity of the meaning, that 

urged. all the Five Thousand should par- 

* Thucyd. yiii. 86. tu)v tt icevxa- take of the goremment in their 
xta^tXlwy Sxi navxsc iv Tip (ttpei turn— for they all partook of it as 
(LtdiEouffiv, Ao. I dissent ttom Dr. being the sovereign assembly— yet 
Arnold's constmction of this pas- (ttxi/tiv in this sense would require 
sage, which is followed both by tujv icpsYP'^ttov after it, and would 
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the recitals of ChaBreas, affirming ill-usage to have been 
offered to the relatives of the soldiers at Athens, were 
utterly false and calunmious. 

Such were the topics on which the envoys insisted, in 
an apologetic strain, at considerable length, but EaoemeM 
without any effect in conciliating the soldiers ^'e^ •t™^ 
who heard tiiem. The general resentment against to PeirsBus 



the Four Hundred was expressed by several — *■ ?i"- 
persons present in pubuo speech, by others in anoed by 
private manifestation of feeling against the l||jg^*g^J, 
envoys: and so passionately was this sentiment to the 
aggravated — consisting not only of wrath for «nvoyi. 
what the oligarchy had done, but of fear for what they 
might do — ^that the proposition of sailing immediately to 
the Peiraeus was revived with greater ardour than before. 
Alkibiades, who had already once discountenanced this 
design, now stood forward to repel it again. Nevertheless 



be »t least ai harsh, standing 
alone, as in the constmotion of 
|i.t9i^009t TU>v ictvTaxi9/iXl(i>v." 

Upon this I remark— 1. Mttix^^^ 
may be oonstmed with a genitiye 
ease not actually expressed, but 
nnderstood out of the words pre- 
ceding; as we may see by Thnoyd. 
ii. 16, where I agree with the in- 
terpretation suggested by Matthigs 
(Or. Or. § 326), rather than with 
Dr. Arnold's note. 

2. In the present instance, we are 
not reduced to the necessity of 
gathering a genitive case for tttxi- 
^tiv by implication out of previous 
phraseology: for the express geni- 
tive case stands there a line or two 
before— T^c ic6Xtu>c» the idea of 
which is carried down without 
being ever dropped— ol 8* did^Yt'^- 
Xov, (be o&Tt iicl Sia^Qop^ X'^c ic6- 
Xtcoe ^ |xt7d9Ta9te YivoiTO, iXX' 
knX a(OTV)pla, o60' Tva toic KoXtfiiloic 
icapado9^ (i. e. i^ ie6XiO .... tu>v 
Tt ictvTaxi9XiXlu>v Sxi ndvTtc iv xtj) 
piipti |jit9i^ouaiv (i. e. xijc ie6- 
Xttt>c). 

There is therefore no harshness 
of expression; nor is there any 



absurdity of meaning, as we may 
see by the repetition of the very 
same in vili. 98--X4YOvxtc too? xt 
ictvxaxia^iXlouc dico^avtlv, xal ix 
xo6x(ov tv (tiptt, ^ &v XOK ittv- 
xaxi9)^iXlotc fiox*^, Touc xtxpaxo- 
9I0UC S9t99at, &o. 

Dr. Arnold's designation of these 
Five Thousand as <*the sovereign 
assembly" is not very accurate. 
They were not an assembly at all : 
they had never been called together, 
nor had anything been said about 
an intention of calling them to- 
gether: in reality, they were but a 
fiction and a name— but even the 
Four Hundred themselves pre- 
tended only to talk of them as 
partners in the conspiracy and re- 
volution, not as an aaaembly to 
be convoked — ictvxaxt9xlXiOi — 1 
icpd99 0vxt< (viii. 78). 

As to the idea of bringing all 
the remaining citizens to equal 
privileges (in rotation) with the 
Five Thousand, we shall see that 
it was never broached until con- 
siderably after the Four Hundred 
had been put down. 
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all the plenitude of his influence, then greater than that of 
any other officer in the armament, and seconded by the 
esteemed character as well as the loud voice of Thrasy- 
buluSj 1 was required to avert it. But for him it would have 
been executed. While he reproved and silenced those who 
were most clamorous against the envoys, he took upon 
himself to give to the latter a public answer in the name 
of the collective armament. "We make no objection (he 
said) to the power of the Five Thousand: but the Four 
Hundred must go about their business, and reinstate the 
Senate of Five Hundred as it was before. We are much 
obliged for what you have done in the way of economy, so 
as to increase the pay available for the soldiers. Above 
all, maintain the war strenuously, without any flinching 
before the enemy. For if the city be now safely held, there 
is good hope that we may make up the mutual differences 
between us by amicable settlement; but if once either of 
OS perish, either we here or you at home, there will be 
noth ing left for the other to make up with." 2 

'mth this reply he dismissed the envoys; the armament 
reluctantly abandoning their wish o£ sailing to Athens. 

Thucydides insists much on the capital service which 
DiBsnaeire Alkibiad^s then rendered to his country, by 
^UMaS.6 arrestinff a project which would have had the 
—how far it effect 01 leaving all Ionia and the Hellespont 
o' m end d ^^^^^^eless against the Peloponnesians. His 
ai'Sa^ai * advice doubtless turned out well in the result; 
ciouB. yet if we contemplate the state of affairs at the 

moment when he gave it, we shall be inclined to doubt 
whether prudential calculation was not rather against him, 
and in favour of the impulse of the armament. For what 
was to hinder the Four Hundred from patching up a peace 
with Sparta, and getting a Lacedeemonian garrison into 
Athens to help them in maintaining their dominion? Even 
apart from ambition, this was their best chance, if not their 
only chance, of safety for themselves: and we shall presently 
see that they tried to do it — ^being prevented from suc- 
ceeding, partly indeed by the mutiny which arose against 

> Plutarch, Alkibiaddfl, o. 26. iXiclSa ttvat xal ^U(iLf)i]vat, tl 8e Slm^ 

* Thuoyd. viii. 88. Kal xaXXo t6 ixepov atf ttUinxai jj -zb tv 2dfA<f> 

ixiXeutv dvxix'tv, xal p.v]S<v ivSiSovat 9^ ixtivoi, o68i (Sxcp SiaXXaYi^ottal 

ToU icoXt(Aloic* icp6« pitv Yop 09 a« ti? £ti Sat99at. 
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them at Athens, but still more by the stupidity of the 
LacedsBmonians themselves. Alkibiades could not really 
imagine that the Four Hundred would obey his mandate 
delivered to the envoys, and resign their power voluntarily. 
But if they remained masters of Athens, who could calculate 
what they would do — after having received this declaration 
of hostility fromSamos — not merely in regard to the foreign 
enemy, but even in regard to the relatives of the absent 
soldiers? Whether we look to the legitimate apprehensions 
of the soldiers, inevitable while their relatives were thus 
exposed^ and sdmost unnerving them as to the hearty prose- 
cution of the war abroad in their utter uncertainty with 
regard to matters at home — or to the chance of irreparable 
public calamity, greater even than the loss of Ionia, by the 
betrayal of Atnens to the enemy — ^we shall be disposed to 
conclude that the impulse of the armament was not merely 
natural, but even founded on a more prudent estimate of 
the actual chances, and that Alkibiades was nothing more 
than fortunate in a sanguine venture. And if, instead of 
the actual chances, we look to the chances as Alkibiades 
represented, and as the armament conceived them upon his 
authority — viz. that the Phenician fleet was close at hand 
to act against the Lacedaemonians in Ionia — we shall 
sympathise yet more with the defensive movement home- 
ward. Alkibiades had an advantage over every one else, 
simply by knowing his own falsehoods. 

At the same assembly were introduced envoys from 
Argos^ bearing a mission of recognition and an Envoys 
offer of aid to the Athenian Demos in Samos. sent from 
They came in an Athenian trireme, navigated the*«Athe- 
by the Parali who had brought home Chsereas nian Demos 
in the Paralus from Samos to Athens, and had ** Samoa." 
been then transferred into a common ship of war, and sent 
to cruise about Euboea. Since that time, however, they 
had been directed to convey Laespodias, Aristophon, and 
Melesias,^ as ambassadors from the Four Hundred toSparta. 
But when crossing the Argolic Gulf, probably under orders 
to land at Prasiae, they declared against the oligarchy, 
sailed toArgos, and there deposited as prisoners the three 

' Thaoyd.yiii.86. Itis veryprob- opponent of FerikUs. Mel&sias 

able that the Meldsias here men- appears as one of the dramatis 

tioned was the son of that Tbncydi- personce in Plato's dialogue called 

dds who was the leading political Lachds. 
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ambassadorsy who had all been active in the conspiracy of 
the Four Hundred. Beinff then about to depart for Samoa, 
they were requested by uie Argeians to carry thither their 
envoySywho were dismissed by A&ibiadSs with an expression 
of gratitude, and with a hope that their aid would be ready 
when called for. 

Meanwhile the envoys returned fromSamos to Athens, 
B turn of Carrying back to the Four Hundred the unwel- 
the envoys come news of their total failure with the arma- 
H ^& ^A^' ment. A little before, it appears, some of the 
from 8amo8 trierarchs on service at the Hellespont had 
ba^*M-*" returned to Athens also — Eratosthenes, latro- 
Bpect/ of kles and others, who had tried to tuni their 
^\i h squadron to the purposes of the oligarchical 
o garc y. conspirators, but had been baffled and driven 
off by the inflexible democracy of their own seamen. ^ If 
at Athens, the calculations of these conspirators had suc- 
ceeded more triumphantly than could have been expected 
beforehand — everywhere else they had completely mis- 
carried; not inerely at Samos and in the fleet, but also with 
the allied dependencies. At the time when Peisander 
quitted Samos for Athens to consummate the oligarchical 
conspiracy even without AlkibiadSs, he and others had gone 
round many of the dependencies and had effected a similar 
revolution in their internal government, in hopes that they 
would thus become attached to the new oligarchy at Athens. 
But this anticipation (as Phrynichus had predicted) was 
nowhere realised. The newly-created oligarchies only 
became more anxious for complete autonomy than the 
democracies had been before. At Thasos especially, a 
body of exiles who had for some time dwelt in Pelopon- 
nesus were recalled, and active preparations were made for 
revolt, by new fortifications as well as by new triremes. > 
Instead of strengthening their hold on the maritime empire, 
the Four Hundred thus found that they had actually 
weakened it; while the pronounced hostility of the arma- 
ment at Samos not only put an end to all their hopes 

' LysiM cont. Eratosthen. sect. *£XXv]9ic6vtou Tpiv)pdpxoc xaraXticcbv 

48. 0. 9. p. 411 Beisk. oO f&p vuv tt)v vauv, p,tTd 'IaxpoxXiou« xal ixi' 

icpu>Tov (Eratostbends) Tip Ofjiexepcp pu>v d9ix6(xtvoc 6t dtupo rd- 

itX^Ssi td ivavxla Sitpa^ev, dXXd xai. vavxla xotc ^ouXoptcvoic 87]jAOxpaTtav 

cnl Tu>v TtxpaxofficDv iv Tip oTpaTo- stvai iicpotTTe. 

«e5(p oXiYttpX^^v xa9iaTd? e^euYSv e^ * Thucyd. vlii. 64* 
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abroad, but rendered their situation at borne altogether 
precarious. 

From the moment when the coadjutors of Antiphon 
first learnt, through the arrival of Ohsereas at MiBtmst 
Athens, the proclamation of the democracy at »nd discord 
Samos — discord, mistrust, and alarm began to i?ur Sain! 
spread even among their own members ; together dred them- 
with a conviction that the oligarchy could never opposition'' 
stand except through the presence of a Felo- party 
ponnesian garrison in Athens. Antiphon and ^^^1^ 
thrynichus, the leading minds who directed the Thera- 
maj ority of the Four Hundred, despatched envoys ™®'^*'- 
to Sparta for cgncluding peace (these envoys never reached 
Sparta, being seized bv the Parali and sent prisoners to 
Argos, as above statea). They farther commenced the 
erection of a special fort at Eetioneia, the projecting mole 
wbicb contracted and commanded, on the northern sid«, 
the narrow entrance of Peirseus. Against their proceedings, 
however, there began to arise, even in the bosom of the 
Four Hundred, an opposition minority affecting popular 
sentiment, among whom the most conspicuous persons were 
Theramenes and Aristokrates. i 

Though these two men had stood forward prominently 
as contrivers and actors throughout the whole progress of 
the conspiracy, they had found themselves bitterly dis- 
appointed by the result. Individually, their ascendency 
with their colleagues was inferior to that of Peisander, 
Kallseschrus, Phrynichus, and others; while, collectively, 
the ill-gotten power of the Four Hundred was diminished 
in value, as much as it was aggravated in peril, by the loss 
of the forei^ empire and the alienation of their Samian 
armament. Now began the workings of jealousy and strife 
among the successful conspirators, each of whom had entered 
into we scheme with unbounded expectations of personal 
ambition for himself — each had counted on stepping at once 
into the first place among the new oligarchic^ body. In a 
democracy (observes Thucydid^s) contentions for power 
and pre-eminence provoke in the unsuccessful competitors 

> Thuoyd. yiii. 89, 90. Therepre- 79; Orat. ziii. oont. Agorat. seot. 

sentation of the character and mo- 12-17), is quite in harmony with 

tiyes of Theramends, as given by that of Thncydidds (riii. 89) : conw 

Lysias in the Oration contra Era- pare Arietophan. Ban. 541-966; 

tosthenem (Orat. xii. sect. 66, 67, Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 27-80. 
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less of fierce antipathy and sense of injustice, than in an 
oligarchy; for the losing candidates acquiesce with com- 
paratively little repugnance in the unfavourable vote of a 
large miscellaneous body of unknown citizens; but they are 
angry at being put aside by a few known comrades, their 
rivals as well as their equals: moreover at the moment 
when an oligarchy of ambitious men has just raised itself 
on the ruins of a democracy, every man of the conspirators 
is in exaggerated expectation — every one thinks himself 
entitled to become at once the first man ofthebody, andis 
dissatisfied if he be merely put upon a level with the rest, i 

• Thucyd. yiii. 89. ^v 84 tooxo 
fiiv 0X1P-* itoXiTixov TOO Xoyou a6- 
TOi^, xfxx* iSlac 8e 9iXoTt(xia( ol noX- 

Xoi ai>Td)V T<p TOlOOTtfi irpOMXSlVTO, 

iv <j>icep xal (jLocXt9Ta iXiyapyla kx 
8r]|jL0xpaTlac Y^^^M*^^ dicoXXutai. 
ridvTtc Y^P a06Y}p.ep6v d^toOaiv oO^ 
oicu>< faoi. dXXdc xal tcoXu npu>Toc 
a^TOt ixaatoc elvai* ex 5e STjfxoxpa- 
tlac aipeottuc y^T'^^H'^''''')^) ^ao^* xd 
aicoPaivovtOidx; ot)X diro ttov 6|xol(oV} 
sXaffffOUjievo? xi^ ^ipei. 

I gire in the text what appears 
to me the proper sense of this pas- 
sage, the last words of which are 
obscure : see the long notes of the 
commentators, especially Dr. Ar- 
nold and Poppo. Dr. Arnold con- 
ciders Tu>v 6(xoliuv as a neater, and 
gives the paraphrase of the last 
clause as follows : — "Whereas un- 
der an old established government, 
they (ambitious men of talent) are 
prepared to fail: they know that 
the weight of the government is 
against them, and are thus spared 
the peculiar pain of being beaten 
in a fair race, when they and their 
competitors start with equal ad- 
vantages, and there is nothing to 
lessen the mortification of defeat. 
'Aico xu>v 6(i.oiu>v iXaaooOpievoc, is, 
being leaten when the game is equal, 
when the terms of the match are 
fair.» 

I cannot concur in Dr. Arnold's 
explanation of these words, or of 
the general sense of the passage. 



He thinks that p?hucydidd8 means 
to afGlrm what applies generally 
"to an opposition minority when 
it succeeds in, revolutionizing the 
established government, whether 
the government be a democracy ox 
a monarchy— whether the minority 
be an aristocratical party or a 
popular one." It seems to me, on 
the contrary, that the a£Brmation 
bears only on the special case of 
an oligarchical conspiracy subvert- 
ing a democracy, and that the 
comparison taken is only applic- 
able to the state of things as it 
stood under the preceding demo- 
cracy. 

Next, the explanation given of 
the words by Dr. Arnold assumes 
that Ho be beaten in a fair race, 
or when the terms of the match 
are fair," causes to the loser the 
maximum of pain and oiFence. 
This is surely not the fact; or 
rather, the reverse is the fact. The 
man who loses his cause or his 
election through unjust favour, 
jealousy, or antipathy, is more 
hurt than if be had lost it under 
circumstances where he could find 
no injustice to complain of. In 
both cases, he is doubtless morti- 
fied: but if there be injustice, he 
is offended and angry as well as 
mortified; he is disposed to take 
vengeance on men whom he looks 
upon as his personal enemies. It 
is important to distinguish the 
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Such were the feelings of disappointed ambition, 
mingled with despondency, which sprang up among a 



racrtifl cation of simple failure, ftrom 
the diecontent and anger arising 
out of belief that the failure 
has been unjustly brought about : 
it is this discontent, tending to 
break out in active opposition, 
which Thucydidds has present to 
his mind in the comparison which 
he takes between the state of feel- 
ing which precedes and follows the 
Bubversion of the democracy. 

It appears to me that the words 
Tu>v 62JLoiov are masculine, and that 
they hare reference (like «4vt«« 
and taoi in the preceding line) to 
the privileged minority of equal 
confederates who are supposed to 
have just got possession of the 
government. At Sparta, the word 
oi o|xoioi acquired a sort of technical 
sense to designate the small as- 
cendent minority of wealthy Spar- 
tan citisens, who monopolised in 
their own hands political power, 
to the practical exclusion of the 
remainder (see Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 
S, 5 ; Xenoph. Besp. Lac. z. 7 ; xiii. 
1 ; Demosth. cont. Lept. s. 88). Now 
their o|Aoiot or peers, here indicated 
by Thucydidds as the peers of a 
recently-formed oligarchy, are not 
merely equal among themselves, 
but rivals one with another, and 
personally known to each other. 
It is important to bear in mind all 
these attributes as tacitly implied 
(though not literally designated or 
connoted) by the word o(jioioi or 
' peers ; because the comparison in- 
stituted by Thucydidds is founded 
on all the attributes takeh to- 
gether; just as Aristotle (Bhetoric. 
ii. 8 ; ii. 13, 4), in speaking of the 
envy and Jealousy apt to arise to- 
wards Toi)< 6|Aolou<, considers them 
as dvt8pdl:9Tac and divtaYuovlarac* 

The Four Hundred at Athens 
were all peers— equals, rivals, and 



personally known among one 
another— who had just raised them- 
selves by joint conspiracy to 
supreme power. TheramenSs, one 
of the number, conceives himself 
entitled to pre-eminence, but finds 
that he is shut out from it ; the 
men who shut him out being this 
small body of known equals and 
rivals. He is inclined to impute 
the exclusion to personal motives 
on the part of this small knot— to 
selfish ambition on the part of each 
— to ill-will — to Jealousy — to 
wrongful partiality: so that he 
thinks himself injured, and the 
sentiment of injury is embittered 
by the circumstance that those from 
whom it proceeds are a narrow, 
known, and definite body of col- 
leagues. Whereas, if his exclusion 
had taken place under the demo- 
otacy, by the suffrage of a large, 
miscellaneous, and personally un- 
known collection of citisens— he 
would have been far less likely to 
carry off with him a sense of in- 
jury. Doubtless he would have 
been mortified : but he would not 
have looked' upon the electors in 
the light of jealous or selfish rivals, 
nor would they form ' a definite 
body before him for his indigna- 
tion to concentrate itself upon. 
Thus Nikomschidds— whom Sokra- 
tds (see Xenophon, Memor. iii. 4) 
meets returning mortified because 
the people had chosen another 
person and not him as general- 
would have been not only morti- 
fied, but angry and vindictive be- 
sides, if he had been excluded by 
» few peers and rivals. 

Such, in my judgement, is the 
comparison which Thucydidds 
wishes to draw between the effect 
of disappointment inflicted by the 
suffrage of a numerous and mis- 
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minority of the Four Hundred, immediately after the news 
Theramenfta of the proclamation of the democracy at Samos 
demand! among the armament. Theramen^s, the leader 
of this minority — a man of keen ambition, clever 
but unsteady and treacherous, not less ready to 
desert his party than to betray his country, 
though less prepared for extreme atrocities than 
many of his oligarchical comrades — began to look out for 
a good pretence to disconnect himself from a precarious 
enterprise. Taking advantage of the delusion which the 
Four Hundred had themselves held out about the fictitious 
Five Thousand, he insisted that since the dangers that 
beset the newly-formed authority were so much more 
formidable than had been anticipated, it was necessary to 



oellaneoui body of citizens— com- 
pared with disappointment inflicted 
by a sn^all knot of oligarchical 
peers upon a competitor among 
their own number, especially at a 
moment when the expectations of 
all these peers are exaggerated, in 
consequence of the recent acquisi- 
tion of their power. I beliere the 
remark of the historian to be quite 
just; and that the disappointment 
\n. the first case is less intense — 
less connected with the sentiment 
of injury— and less likely to lead 
to active manifestation of enmity. 
This is one among the advantages 
ot a numerous suffrage. 

I cannot better illustrate the 
jealousies pretty sure to break out 
among a small number of 8|toiot 
or rival peers, than by the descrip- 
tion which Justin gives of the 
leading of^cers of Alexander the 
Great immediately after that mo- 
narch's death (Justin, xii. 2):— 

'^Gffiterum, occiso Alexandre, non, 
nt IsBtl, ita et securi fuere, omni- 
bus unum locum competentibus : 
nee minus milites invicem se time- 
bant, quorum et libertas solutior 
et favor incertus erat. Inter ipaoa 
vero cequalUas diacordiam augebat, 
nemine tantum ceeteros excedente, 



ut ei aliquis se submitteret." 

Compare Plutarch, Lysander, 
o. 23. 

Haack and Foppo think that 
6|xolu>v cannot be masculine, be- 
cause d Tc 6 TU)v 6[iLolu>v iXaa9o6{tcvo< 
would not then be correct, but 
ought to be, bnb twv 6(jioiu>v iXaa- 
ao6[iLKvo<. I should dispute, under 
all circumstances, the correctness 
of this criticism; for there are quite 
enough parallel cases to defend 
the use of dic6 Jiere (see Thucyd. 
i. 17; iii. 82; Iv. 115; vi. 28, 4c.). 
But we need not enter into the 
debate ; for the genitive tu>v 6|xoi(ov 
depends rather upon xd dico^alvovca 
which precedes, than upon iXaa- 
oo6(jLtvo« which follows; and the 
preposition dic6 is what we should 
naturally expect. To mark this I 
have put a comma after dno^alvovTa 
as well as after 6{xolu>v. 

To show that an opinion is not 
correct, indeed, does not afford 
certain evidence that Thucydidds 
may not have advanced it: for he 
might be mistaken. But it ought 
to count as good presumptive 
evidence, unless the words peremp- 
torily bind us to the contrary; 
which in this case they do not. 
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popularise the party by enrolling and producing these Five 
Thousand as a real instead of a fictitious body. ^ 

Such an opposition, formidable from the very outset, 
became still bolder and more developed when the envoys 
returned from Samos, with an account of their reception 
by the armament, as well as of the answer, delivered in the 
name of the armament, whereby Alkibiades directed the 
Four Hundred to dissolve themselves forthwith, but at the 
same time approved of the constitution of the Five Thousand, 
coupled with the restoration of the old senate. To enroll 
the Five Thousand at once, would be meeting the army 
half-way; and there were hopes that at that price a com- 
promise and reconciliation might be efiPected, of which 
AJkibiadSs had himself spoken as practicable. > In addition 
to the formal answer, the envoys doubtless brought back 
intimation of the enraged feelings manifested by me arma- 
ment, and of their eagerness, uncontrollable by every one 
except Alkibiades, to sail home forthwith and rescue Athens 
from the Four Hundred. Hence arose an increased con- 
viction that the dominion of the latter could not last; and 
an ambition, on the part of others as well as TheramenSs, 
to stand forward as leaders of a popular opposition against 
it, in the name of the Five Thousand.' 



1 Thucyd. viii. 86, 2. Of this sen- 
ience from <po^o6p,tvoi down to xa9i- 
ordvai, I only profegs to nndentand 
the last clanse. It is useless to dis- 
cuss the many conjectural amend- 
ments of a corrupt text, none of 
them satisfactory. 

« Thucyd. tIU. 86-89. It is alleged 
by Andokidds (in an Oration de- 
livered many years afterwards be- 
fore the people of Athens — De 
Beditu suo, sect. 10-16), that during 
this spring he furnished the arma- 
ment at Samos with wood proper 
for the construction of oars— only 
obtained by the special favour of 
Arohelaus king of Macedonia, and 
of which the armament then stood 
in great need. He farther alleges, 
that he afterwards visited Athens, 
while the Four Hundred were in 
full dominion ; and that Peisander, ^ 
•t the head of this oligarchical 



body, threatened his life for having 
furnished such valuable aid to the 
armament, then at enmity with 
Athens. Though he saved his life 
by clinging to the altar, yet he 
had to endure bonds and manifold 
hard treatment. 

Of these claims which AndokidAs 
prefers to the favour of the subse- 
quent democracy, I do not know 
how much is true. 

• Thucyd. viii. 89. aatpiaxa-ca 8i 
a6To6c i^xjps T& iv t^ 2dl|xc|) too 
"AXxipiASoo laxupi ivxa, xal 8ti aO- 
TOi« o6x 486xti v6pit[iLov to t^? b\x- 
fapx^a^ laeaSai. -^YwviCtxo oOv tic 
lxa«JTO<; icpoffxixr]? too 8i^|xoo 

This is a remarkable passage as 
indicating what is really meant by 
icpo9TdTi)c Tou 6igp,ou — "the leader of 
a popular opposition." Theramenfis 
and the other persons here spoken 
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Against this popular opposition, Antiphon and Fhry- 
BieaBures f ^^^^'^^ exerted themselves with demagogic as- 
Antiphon ^ siduity to caress and keep together the maj ority 
and the of the Four Hundred, as well as to uphold their 
Hundred- power without abridgement. They were noway 
tat?oTiV*i?o^" disposed to comply with this requisition that 
the fiction of the Five Thousand should be con- 
verted into a reality. They knew well that the 
enrolment of so many partners ^ would be tanta- 
mount to a democracy, and would be in sub- 
stance at least, if not in form, an annihilation of 
their own power. They had now gone too far to 
recede with safety; while the menacing attitude 
of Samos, as well as the opposition growing up against 
them at home both within and without their own body, 
served only as instigation to them to accelerate their 
measures for peace with Sparta and to secure the intro- 
duction of a Spartan garrison. 

With this view, immediately after the return of their 
envoys from Samos, the two most eminent leaders, Antiphon 
and Fhrynichus, went themselves with ten other colleagues 
in all haste to Sparta, prepared to purchase peace and the 



tations to 
Sparta- 
construc- 
tion of the 
fort of 
Eetioneia, 
for the ad- 
mission of 
a Spartan 
garrison. 



of did not even mention the name 
of the democracy— they took up 
simply the name of the Five 
Thousand— yet they are still called 
icpdoTSTai Tou Si^fiou, inasmuch as 
the Five Thousand were a sort of 
qualified democracy, compared to 
the Four Hundred. 

The words denote the leader of 
a popular party, as opposed to an 
oligarchical party (see Thucyd. iii. 
70; Iv. 66; vi. 36), in a form of 
government either entirely demo- 
cratical, or at least, in which the 
public assembly is frequently con- 
voked and decides on many mat- 
ters of importance. Thucydidds 
does not apply the words to any 
Athenian except in the case now 
before us respecting Theramends: 
he does not use the words even 
with respect to Kleon, though he 
employs expressions which seem 
equivalent to it (iii. 86; iv. 21)— 



dvrjp 87]|xaY<i>T^c xax* ixeivov tov xp*" 
vov dE>v xal T^ icXi^Osi iciQavfbxatoc, 
Ac. This is very different from the 
words which he applies to Periklto 
— djv fip 8ovaTU>TaToc xu)'* itafl' 
iaoxiv xal &Y">^ '^^"* toXtxtiav 
(i. 127). Even in respect to Nikias, 
he puts him in conjunction with 
Pleistoanax at Sparta, and talks 
of both of them as ovsudovxec xk 
piaXiaTa xi^v f|Xt|tovlav (v. 16). 

Compare the note of Dr. Arnold 
on vi. 86 ; and Wachsmuth. Hellen. 
Alterth. i. 2. Beilage 1. p. 436-438. 

1 Thucyd. vii. OS. x6 (tiv xaxa- 
ox^oat |xex6xouc xoaoOxooc, ftvxtxpu< 
&v 6^f«,ov '^Y^'^M'^'voi, Ac, 

Aristotle (Polit. ▼. 6, 4) calls 
Phrynichus the demagogue of the 
Four Hundred ; that is, the person 
who most strenuously served their 
interests and struggled for their 
favour. 
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promise of Spartan aid almost at any price. At the same 
time the construction of the fortress as Eetioneia was pro- 
secuted with redoubled zeal; under pretence of defending 
the entrance of Peir»us against the armament from Samop, 
if the threat of their coming should be executed — but with 
the real purpose of bringing into it a Lacedaemonian fleet 
and army. For this latter object every facility was provided. 
The north-western comer of the fortification of Peiraeus, to 
the north of the harbour and its mouth, was cut off by a 
cross wall reaching southward so as to join the harbour: 
from the southern end of this cross wall, and forming an 
angle with it, a new wall was built, fronting the harbour 
and running to the extremity of the mole which narrowed 
the mouth of the harbour on the northern side, at which 
mole it met the termination of the northern wall of Peiraeus. 
A separate citadel was thus enclosed, defensible against any 
attack fromPeirsBus — furnished besides with distinct broad 
gates and posterns of its own, as well as with facilities for 
admitting an enemy within it. » The new cross wall was 
carried so as to traverse a vast portico or open market- 
house, the largest in Peiraeus : the larger half of this portico 
thus became enclosed within the new citadel, and orders 
were issued that all the com, both actually warehoused 
and hereafter to be imported into Peiraeus, should be de- 
posited therein and sold out from thence for consumption. 
As Athens was sustained almost exclusively on com brought 
fromEuboBa and elsewhere, since the permanent occupation 
of Dekeleia, — the Pour Hundred rendered themselves mas- 
ters by this arrangement of all the subsistence of the 
citizens, as well as of the entrance into the harbour; either 
to admit the Spartans or exclude the armament from 
&amos.2 

» Tbncyd. viii. 90-92. t6 -zilyo^ p. 269, 270, Germ, transl 

tooTO, xal icuXlSa^ i^ov, xal i968ou<, * Thucyd. viii. 90. dicpxoSofiivjoav 

Tcat iiiCi9aYu>Y&< tu>v itoXefiiiujv, &o. 6i xal axoav, &o. 

I presame that the last expression I agree with the note in M. 
refers to facilities for admitting Didot's translation, that this por- 
the enemy either from the sea-side, tieo, or halle open on three sides, 
or from the land-side — that is to must be considered as pre-existing ; 
say, ftom the north-western corner not as haying been first bailt now, 
of the old wall of Feirsens, which which seems to be the supposition 
formed one side of the new citadel, of Colonel Leake, and the corn- 
See Leakeys Topographic Athens, mentators generally. 

VOL. vn. X 
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Though Theramenes, himself one of the generals named 
Unaccount- Under the Four Hundred, denounced, in con- 
able back- junction with his supporters, the treasonable pur- 
ihV Lace-** poso of this ucw citadel — yet the majority of 
dajmoniana. the Four Hundred stood to their resolution, so 
that the building made rapid progress under the super- 
intendence of the general Alexikles, one of the most 
strenuous of the oligarchical faction. ^ Such was the habit 
of obedience at Athens to an established authority, when 
once constituted — and so great the fear and mistrust arising 
out of the general belief in the reality of the Five Thousand, 
unknown auxiliaries supposed to be prepared to enforce the 
orders of the Four Hundred — that the people, and even 
armed citizen hoplites, went on working at the building, 
in spite of their suspicions as to its design. Though not 
completed, it was so far advanced as to be defensible, when 
Antiphon and Phrynichus returned from Sparta. They had 

§one thither prepared to surrender everything, — not merely 
leir naval force, but their city itself — and to purchase their 
own personal safety by making the Lacedaemonians masters 
of Peiraeus. 2 Yet we read with astonishment that the latter 
could not be prevailed on to contract any treaty, and that 
they manifested nothing but backwardness in seizing this 
golden opportunity. Had Alkibiades been now playing 
their game, as he had been doing a year earlier, immediately 
before the revolt of Chios — had they been under any 
energetic leaders to impel them into hearty cooperation 
with the treason of the Four Hundred, who combined at 
this moment both the will and the power to place Athens 
in their hands, if seconded by an adequate force — they 
miffht now have overpowered their great enemy at home, 
before the armament at Samos could have been brought to 
the rescue. 

Considering that Athens was saved from capture only 
by the slackness and stupidity of the Spartans, we may see 
that the armament at Samos had reasonable excuse for 
their eagerness previously manifested to come home; and 

> Thucyd. yiii. 91, 92. 'AXe^ixXia, xal vttbv ^U(jif)^vat, xal 6ic<uoouv t& 

orparrjov Svxa £x t^c 6XtYapxla< xal t^c ic6Xtu>c ^X'^''« '^ "^^^^ T' o<i>lA%9i 

IfcdXtaTa icpoc to6« iralpou^ TtTpapi- 09U)v SSsia laxai. 

fiivov, &o. Ihid. eiceiST] ol ix rijc Aaxcdalfjiovoc 

» Thncyd. vlii. 91. 'AXXa xal to6« npioPsi? ooSsv 7rpd5«vT8« dvs^u>pT)oav 

icoXt{jilou« eaaYaf^ixevoi &vcu tci^u>v toic itaot ^u{x3aTix6v, Ac 
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that Alkibiades, in combating that intention, braved an 
extreme danger which nothing but incredible good fortune 
averted. Why the Lacedsemonians remained idle, both in 
Peloponnesus and at Dekeleia, while Athens was thus be- 
trayed and in the very throes of dissolution, we can render 
no account: possibly the caution of the Ephors may have 
distrusted Antiphon and Phrynichus, from the mere im- 
mensity of their concessions. All that they would promise 
was, that a Lacedaemonian fleet of 42 triremes (partly from 
Tarentum and Lokri) — now about to start from Las in the 
Laconian Gulf, and to sail to Euboea on the invitation of a 
disaffected party in that island — should so far depart from 
its straight course as to hover near ^gina and Peirseus, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity for attack laid 
open by the Four Hundred. * 

Of this squadron, however, even before it rounded 
Gape Malea, TheramenSs obtained intelligence, Assassina- 
and denounced it as intended to operate in con- ^^^ ^Lhun 
cert with the Four Hundred for the occupation — La?ed»^' 
of Eetioneia. Meanwhile Athens became daily monian fleet 
a scene of greater discontent and disorder, after near""* 
the abortive embassy and return from Sparta of Peirseus. 
Antiphon and Phrynichus. The coercive ascendency of the 
Four Hundred was silently disappearing, while the hatred 
which their usurpation had inspired, together with the fear 
of their traitorous concert with the public enemy, became 
more and more loudly manifested in men's private conver- 
sations, as well as in gatherings secretly got together within 
numerous houses; especially the house of the peripolarch 
(the captain of the peripoli,or youthful hoplites who formed 
the chief police of the country). Such hatred was not long 
in passing from vehement passion into act. Phrynichus, as 
he left the Senate-house, was assassinated by two con- 
federates, one of them a peripolus, or youthful hoplite, in 
the midst of the crowded market-place and in full daylight. 
The man who struck the blow made his escape, but his com- 
rade was seized and put to the torture by order of the Four 
Hundred: 3 he was however a stranger, from Argos, and 

' Thucyd. yiii. 91. ^v 8e ti xal concert of Antiphon and his col- 

TOtoutov ano tu>v T7)v ' xaTTjYopiav leagues with the LacedsemonianB, 

i^ovTiuv, xocl ou icdvu SiafioXT) deserves notice — also c. 94, tdya 

l«,5vov Tou Xoyou. fjiiv xi xat iizb ^ufxet|iievou XofoU) 

The reluctant language, in which Ac. 

Thucydidds admits the treasonable * Thucyd. viii. 91. The statement 

x2 
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either could not or would not reveal the name of any 
directing accomplice. Nothing was obtained from him 
except general indications of meetings and wide-spread 
disaffection. Nor did the Four Hundred, being thus left 
without special evidence, dare to lay hands upon Thera- 
menes, the pronounced leader of the opposition — as we 
shall find Kritias doing six years afterwards, under the rule 
of the Thirty. The assassins of Fhrynichus remaining 
undiscovered and unpunished, Theramenes and his associates 
became bolder in their opposition than before. And the 
approach of the Lacedaemonian fleet under Agesandridas 
— which, having now taken station at Epidaurus, had made 
a descent on ^gina, and was hovering not far off Feirseus, 
altogether out of the straight course for Eubcea — lent 
double force to all their previous assertions about the im- 
minent dangers connected with the citadel at Eetioneia. 

Amidst this exaggerated alarm and discord, the general 
Rising at body of hoplites became penetrated with aver- 
Athens ' siou,! every day increasing, against the new 
Fou^HuS* citadel At length the hoplites of the tribe in 
dred—de- which Aristokrates (the warmest partisan of 
moiition of TheramenSs) was taxiarch, being on duty and 
fort at engaged in the prosecution of the building, broke 

Eetioneia. ^^^ ^^^^ absolute mutiny against it, seized the 
person of Alexikles, the general in command, and put him 
under arrest in a neighbouring house; while the peripoli, 
or youthful military police, stationed at Munychia, under 
Hermon, abetted them in the proceeding. 2 News of this 
violence was speedily conveyed to the Four Hundred, who 
were at that moment holding session in the Senate-house, 
Theramenes himself being present. Theirwrath andmenace 
were at first vented against him as the instigator of the 
revolt; a charge against which he could only vindicate him- 
self by volunteering to go amon^ the foremost for the 
liberation of the prisoner. He forthwith started in haste 
for the FeirsBus, accompanied by one of the generals his 
colleague, who was of the same political sentiment as him- 
self. A third among the generals, Aristarchus, one of the 
fiercest of the oligarchs, followed him, probably from mis- 

of Plutarch is in many respect dif- Xcto. 

ferent (Alkibiadds, c. 26). * Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 26, re. 

' Thucyd. viii. 92. rb 8e (xixivrov, presents Hermon as one of the 

Tu>v 6ffXtTu>v tb oTifoc xauxa c[)o6- assassins of Phrynichus. 
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trust, together with some of the younger Knights (Horse- 
men or richest class in the state) identified with the cause 
of the Four Hundred. The oligarchical partisans ran to 
marshal themselves in arms — alarming exaggerations being 
rumoured, that Alexikl^s had been put to death, and that 
PeirsBus was under armed occupation; while at Feirssus 
the insurgents imagined that the hoplites from the city were 
in full march to attack them. For a time all was confusion 
and angry sentiment, which the slightest untoward accident 
might have inflamed into sanguinary civil carnage. Nor was 
it appeased except by earnest entreaty and remonstrance 
from the elder citizens (aided bv Thucydides of Fharsalus, 
proxenus or public guest of Athens in his native town) on 
the ruinous madness of such discord when a foreign enemy 
was almost at their gates. 

The perilous excitement of this temporary crisis, which 
brought into full daylight every man's real political senti- 
ments, proved the oligarchical faction, hitherto exaggerated 
in number, to be far less powerful than had been imagined 
by their opponents. And the Four Hundred had found 
themselves too much embarrassed how to keep up the 
semblance of theii* authority even in' Athens itself, to be 
able to send down any considerable force for the protection 
of their citadel at Eetioneia; though they were reinforced, 
only eight days before their fall, by at least one supple- 
mentary member, probably in substitution for some pre- 
decessor who had accidentally died.^ 'Theramen^s, on 
reaching PeirsBUS, began to address the mutinous hoplites 
in a tone of simulated displeasure, while Aristarchus and 
his oligarchical companions spoke in the harshest language, 
and threatened them with the force which they imagined 
to be presently coming down from the city. But these 
menaces were met by equal firmness on the part of the 
hoplites, who even appealed to TheramenSs mmself, and 
called u]9on him to say whether he thought the construction 
of this citadel was for the good of Athens, or whether it 
would not be better demolished. His opinion had been 
fully pronounced beforehand; and he replied, that if thev 
thougnt proper to demolish it, he cordially concurred. 
Without farther delay, hoplites and unarmed people mounted 

> See Lysias, Orat. xx. pro Poly- fall, is repeated three distinct times 

strato. The fact that Polystratns in this Oration (o. 2, 4, 6. p. 672, 

was only eight days a member of 674^ 679 Beisk.), and has all the 

the Four Hundred, before their air of truth. 
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pellmell upon the walls, and commenced the demolition with 
alacrity; under the general shout — "Whoever is for the Five 
Thousand in place of the Four Hundred, let him lend a 
hand in this work." The idea of the old democracy was in 
every one's mind, but no man uttered the word; the fear of 
the imaginary Five Thousand still continuing. The work 
of demolition seems to have been prosecuted all that day, 
and not to have been completed until the next day; after 
which the hoplites released Alexikles &om arrest, without 
doing him any injury. ^ 

Two things deserve notice, among these details, as 
illustrating the Athenian character. Though Alexikles was 
vehemently oligarchical as well as unpopular, these muti- 
neers do no harm to his person, but content themselves 
with putting him under arrest. Next, they do not venture 
to commence the actual demolition of the citadel, until they 
have the formal sanction of Theramenes, one of the con- 
stituted generals. The strong habit of legality, implanted 
in all Athenian citizens by their democracy — and the care, 
even in departing from it, to depart as little as possible — 
stand plainly evidenced in these proceedings. 

The events of this day gave a fatal shock to the as- 
Deoiine of cendency of the Four Hundred. Yet they as- 
the Four sembled on the morrow as usual in the Senate- 
^nceasfo^s house; and they appear, now when it Was too 
made by late, to have directed one of their members to 
n^vs^fof" draw up a real list, giving body to the fiction 
the public of the Five Thousand.^ Meanwhile the hoplites 
Assembly. ^^ Peiraeus, having finished the levelling of the 
new fortifications, took the still more important step of 

*■ Thnoyd. viii. 92, 93. In the Ora- c. 4. p. 676 Beisk. 
tlon of Demosthenes (or Deinar- This task was confided to Poly- 
chus) against Theokrinds (c. 17. p. stratus, a very recent member of 
1843) the speaker EpicharSs makes the Four Hundred, and therefore 
allusion to this destruction of the probably less unpopular than the 
fort at Eetioneia by Aristokrat6s, rest. In his defence after the re- 
uncle of his grandfather. The al- storation of the democracy, he 
lusion chiefly deserves notice from pretended to have undertaken the 
the erroneous mention of Eritias task much against his will, and to 
and the return of the Demos from have drawn up a list containing 
exile— betraying a complete con- 9000 names instead of 6000. 
fusion between the events in the It may probably have been in 
time of the Pour Hundred and this meeting of the Four Hundred, 
those in the time of the Thirty. that Antipbon delivered his oration 

* Lysiai, Orat. zx. pro Folystrato, strongly recommending concord— 
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entering, armed as th^y were, into the theatre of Dionysus 
hard by (in Peirseus, but on the verge of Munychia) and 
there holding a formal assembly; probably under the con- 
vocation of me general Theramenes, pursuant to the forms 
of the antecedent democracy. They here took the resolution 
of adjourning their assembly to the Anakeion, (or temple 
of Castor and Pollux, the Dioskuri,) m the city itself and 
close under the acropolis ; whither they immediately marched 
and established themselves, still retaining their arms. So 
much was the position of the Four Hundred changed, that 
they, who had on the preceding day been on the a^ressive 
against a spontaneous outburst of mutineers in Peiraeus, 
were now thrown upon the defensive against a formal as- 
sembly, all armed, in the city and close by their own Senate- 
house. Feeling themselves too weak to attempt any force, 
they sent deputies to the Anakeion to negotiate and ofiPer 
concessions. They engaged to publish the list of The Five 
Thousand, and to convene them for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the periodical cessation and renewal of the Four 
Hundred, by rotation from the Five Thousand, in such 
order as the latter themselves should determine. But they 
entreated that time might be allowed for effecting this, and 
that internal peace might be maintained, without which 
there was no hope of defence against the enemy without. 
Many of the hoplites in the city itself joined the assembly 
in the Anakeion, and took part in the debates. The position 
of the Four Hundred being no longer such as to inspire 
fear, the tongues of speakers were now again loosed, and 
the ears of the multitude again opened — for the first time 
since the arrival of Peisander from Samos, with the plan 
of the oligarchical conspiracy. Such renewal of free and 
fearless public speech, the peculiar life-principle of the 
democracy, was not less wholesome in tranquillizing intes- 
tine discord, than in heightening the sentiment of common 
patriotism against the foreign enemy. ^ The assembly at 

rispt 6|xovoia«. All his eloquence Westermann, Gesch. der Grieoh. 
was required Just now, to bring Beredsamkeit, Beilage ii. p. 276. 
back the oligarchical party, if ' Thucyd. viii. 98. T6 U nav icX^- 
possible, into united action. Fhilo- Oo« tiuv 6icXitu>v, aico icoXXtbvxai 
stratus (Vit. Sophistar. 0. xv. p. 600. icpo^ icoXXou^ X6yu>v YiYvofJii- 
ed. Olear.) expresses great admira- vu>v, f|niu>Tspov ^v^ icpdxcpov, 
tion for this oration, which is xai i(pof)siTo fjLdXiaxa iccpl 
several times alluded to both by tou icavTOc icoXixixou. 
Barpokration and Suidas. See 
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length dispersed^ after naming an early future time for a 
second assembly, to bring about the re-establishment of 
harmony, in the theatre of Dionysus, i 

On the day, and at the hour, when this assembly in 
Lacedfemo- ^^^ theatre of Dionysus was on the point of 
nian fleet* coming together, the news ran through Peirseos 
veirnvM^ ^^^ Athens, that the forty-two triremes under 
passes by the LacedsB monian Agesandridas, having recent- 
to Bubcea. jy quitted the harbour of Megara, were sailing 
along the coast of Salamis in the direction towards Feiraeus. 
Such an event, while causing universal consternation 
throughout the city, confirmed all the previous warnings 
of Theramenes as to the treasonable destination of the 
citadel recently demolished, and every one rejoiced that 
the demolition had been accomplished just in time. Fore- 
going their intended assembly, the citizens rushed with one 
accord down to Feirsus, where some of them took post to 
garrison the walls and the mouth of the harbour — others 
got aboard the triremes lying in the harbour — others, again, 
launched some fresh triremes from the boat-houses into the 
water. Agesandridas rowed along the shore, near the mouth 
of FeirsBus; but found nothing to promise concert within, 
or tempt him to the intended attack. Accordingly, he passed 
by and moved onward to Sunium in a southerly direction. 
Having doubled the cape of Sunium, he then turned his 
course alone the coast of Attica northward, halted for a 
little while oetween Thorikus and Frasise, and presently 
took station at Oropus.^ 

Though relieved when they found that he passed by 
Naval FeirsBus without making any attack, the Athe- 

battfe near nians knew that his destination must now he 
Ath*n?~ against Euboea; which to them was hardly less 
defeated- important than Feirssus, since their main sup- 
^▼ou* ?^^^® were derived from that island. Accor- 

dinffly they put to sea at once with all the 
triremes which could be manned and got ready in the 
harbour. But from the hurry of the occasion, coupled 

> Thucyd. viii. 93. ^uvtxtt>p7)9av day following the monow : at least 

8e wat' t«f|fxipav j^vjTfjv sxxXt)- it seems impossible that the city 

tfldv icoi^vat ev T4> Aiovuai<}> nspl could be left longer than this inter- 

i(i.ovola<. val without a government. 

The definition of time must here * Thucyd. viii. M. 
allude to the morrow, or to the 
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with the mistrust and dissension now reigning, and the 
absence of their great naval force at Samos — the crews 
mustered were raw and ill-selected , and the armament 
inefficient. Polystratus, one of the members of the Four 
Hundred, perhaps oihers of them also, were aboard; men 
who had an interest in defeat rather than victory. * Thy- 
mochares the admiral conducted them round Cape Sunium 
to Eretria in Eubcea, where he found a few other triremes, 
which made up his whole fleet to 36 sail. 

He had scarcely reached the harbour and disembarked, 
when, without allowing time for his men to procure 
refreshment — he found himself compelled to fight a battle 
with the forty-two ships of Agesandridas, who had just 
sailed across from Or6pus, and was already approaching 
the harbour. This surprise had been brought about by 
the anti- Athenian party in Eretria, who took care, on 
the arrival of Thymocharls, that no provisions should be 
found in the market-place, so that his men were compelled 
to disperse and obtain them from houses at the extremity 
of the town; while at the same time a signal was hoisted, 
visible at Or6pus on the opposite side of the strait (less 
than seven miles broad), indicating to Agesandridas the 
precise moment for bringing his fleet across to the attack, 
with their crews fresh after the morning meal. Thymo- 
char^s, on seeing the approach of the enemy, ordered his 
men aboard; but to his disappointment, many of them 
were found to be so far off that they could not be brought 
back in time — so that he was compelled to sail out and 
meet the Feloponnesians with ships very inadequately 
manned. In a battle immediately outside of the Eretrian 
harbour, he was, after a short contest, completely defeated, 
and his fleet driven back upon the shore. Some of his ships 
escaped to Chalkis, others to a fortified post garrisoned 
by the Athenians themselves not far from Eretria: yet not 
less than 22 triremes, out of the whole 36, fell into the 

■ Lysias, Drat. zx. pro Polystrato, him aifirms that he was wounded 

o. 4. p. 676 Beisk. in the hattle. 

From another passage in this Diodoms (xili. 34) mentions the 

oration, it would seem that Poly- discord among the crews on hoard 

stratus was in command of the these ships under Thymocharfts; 

fleet— possibly enough, in conjuno- almost the only point which we 

tion with Thymochards, according learn from his meagre notice of 

to a common Athenian practice this interesting period. 
(c. 6. p. 679). His son who defends 
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hands of Agesandridas, and a large proportion of the crews 
were slain or made prisoners. Of those seamen who es- 
caped, too, many found their death from the hands of the 
Eretrians, into whose city they fled for shelter. On the 
news of this hattle, not merely Eretria, hut also all Euboea 
(except Oreus in the north of the island, which was settled 
by Athenian Kleruchs) declared its revolt from Athens, 
which had been intended more than a year before — and 
took measures for defending itself in concert with Age- 
sandridas and the Bcsotians. ^ 

111 could Athens endure a disaster, in itself so immense 
Dismay at ^^^ aggravated, under the present distressed 
Athens- condition of the city. Her last fleet was destroy- 
evitaSie *ff ®^» ^^^ nearest and most precious island torn 
the Lace- from her side ; an island which of late had 
hJTwtJd* yielded more to her wants than Attica itself, 
with but which was now about to become a hostile 

^ringj, mj^ aggressive neighbour. 2 The previous re- 
volt of Eubosa, occurring thirty-four years before during 
the maximum of Athenian power, had been even then a 
terrible blow to Athens, and formed one of the main cir- 
cumstances which forced upon her the humiliation of the 
Thirty years* truce. Butthis second revolt took place when 
she had not only no means of reconquering the island, but 
no means even of defending Peirseus against the blockade 
by the enemy^s fleet. 

The dismay and terror excited by the news at Athens 
was unbounded ; even exceeding what had been felt after 
the Sicilian catastrophe, or the revolt of Chios, There was 
no second reserve now in the treasury, such as the thou- 
sand talents which had rendered such essential service on 
the last-mentioned occasion. In addition to their foreign 
dangers, the Athenians were farther weighed down by two 
intestine calamities in themselves har£y supportable — 
alienation of their own fleet at Samos, and the discord, yet 
unappeased, within their own walls; wherein the Four 
Hundred still held provisionally the reins of government, 
with the ablest and most unscrupulous leaders at their 

■ Thnoyd. viii. 6 ; viii. 96. oxcuaaOT]o6|iicva dpfxvjTiQpia if' 6[ta< ; 

* Thucyd. viii. 96. To show what Ac. ; and Demosthenes, De Corona, 

Enhoea became at a later period, c. 71— &nXou« 5* f) SdXaaao^ &r6 tu>v 

■ee Demosthends, De Fals. Legat. ix t^c EOPolac ^p(jLU))JLiv(uv X^9tu>v 

o. 64. p. 409— xa iv £uf)ota xaxa- Tif^^** ^^' 
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head. In the depth of their despair, the Athenians ex* 
pected nothinff less than to see the victorious fleet of 
Agesandridas ^ore than sixty triremes strong, including 
the recent captures) off the Feirseus, forbidding all impor- 
tation, and threatening them with approaching famine, in 
oombination with Agis at Dekeleia. The enterprise would 
have been easy, for there were neither ships nor seamen 
to repel him; and his arrival at this critical moment would 
most probably have enabled the Four Hundred to resume 
their ascendency, with the means as well as the disposition 
to introduce a IjacedaBmonian garrison into the city. ^ And 
though the arrival of the Athenian fleet from Samos would 
have prevented this extremity, yet it could not have 
arrived in time, except on the supposition of a prolonged 
blockade. Moreover the mere transfer of the fleet from 
Samos to Athens would have left Ionia and the Helles- 
pont defenceless against the LacedsBmonians and Persians, 
and would have caused the loss of all the Athenian empire. 
Nothing could have saved Athens, if the Lacedasmonians 
at this juncture had acted with reasonable vigour, instead 
of confining their efforts to Euboea, now an easy and 
certain conquest. As on the former occasion, when An- 
tiphon and f hrynichus went to Sparta prepared to make 
any sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining LacedaBmonian 
aid and accommodation — so now, in a stiU greater degree, 
Athens owed her salvation only to the fact that the enemies 
actually before her were indolent and dull Spartans — ^not 
enterprising Syracusans under the conduct of Gylippus.* 
And this is the second occasion (we may add) on which 
Athens was on the brink of ruin in consequence of the 
policy of Alkibiades in retaining the armament at Samos. 
Fortunately for the Athenians, no Agesandridas ap- 
peared off PeirsBUs; so that the twenty triremes, The Four 
which they contrived to man as a remnant for Hundred 
defence, had no enemy to repel. ^ Accordingly down— the 
the Athenians were allowed to enjoy an interval f^ "^J'***^ 
of repose which enabled them to recover stancere- 
partially both from consternation and from sto^d. 

> Thuoyd. viii. 69. MdXtora ft' Av iicolT]aav* xal ^ 8tiatif]9av Sv 

aftTO&c xal 8i' iYYux^Tou i9opuf)8i, in {AdXXov ttjv icdXtv c9op{jLot)v'rs«j I) 

tl oi KoX4|Aioi ToX)jL'^90U3i vtvtxT)x6TS« cl iicoXidpxQUv (livovTcc, xal Tdc iic' 

t696« o^tuv iffl t6v Ilstpaia ipif](A.ov 'Iu>vla< vau« ^vdyxaaav &v ^orfi^aaHf 

Svra vtu>v icXciv* xal Jvov o6x jjSf) Ac. 

iv6|i.iCov aixoix leapstvai. •Qitsp &v, ■ Thucyd. viii. 96; vii. 21-56. 

tl ToX(i.'»}pdTspoi ^aav, p^6lu>c " Thucyd. viii. 97. 
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intestine discord. It was their first proceeding, when the 
hostile fleet did not appear, to convene a public assembly, 
and that too in the Pnyx itself; the habitual scene of the 
democratical assemblies, well-calculated to re-inspire that 
patriotism which had now been dumb and smouldering for 
the four last months. In this assembly the tide of opinion 
ran vehemently against the Four Hundred. ^ Even those, 
who (like the Board of Elders entitled FrobMi) had origin- 
ally counselled their appointment, now denounced them 
along with the rest, though severely taunted by the oli- 
garchical leader Peisander for their inconsistency. Votes 
were finally passed — 1. To depose the Four Hundred — 
2. To place the whole government in the hands of The Five 
Thousand — 3. Every citizen, who furnished a panoply 
either for himself, or for any one else, was to be of right a 
member of this body of The Five Thousand — 4. No citizen 
was to receive pay for any political function, on pain of 
becoming solemnly accursed, or excommunicated. ^ Such 



> It is to this assembly that I 
refer, with oonfldenoe, theTemark- 
able dialogue of contention be- 
tween Peisander and Sopboklds, 
one of the Athenian Probtlli, men- 
tioned in Aristotel. Bhetoric. iii. 
18, 3. There was no other occasion 
on which the Four Hundred were 
ever publicly thrown upon their 
defence at Athens. 

This was not Sophoklfts the tragic 
poet, but another person of the 
same name^ who appears after- 
wards as one of the oligarchy of 
Thirty. 

• Thucyd. Yiii. 97. Kal exxX>]olav 
^uviXsfov, (liav (i.sv t096< thit icpuixov 
t« Ti^v Ilvuxa xaXoUfisvifiv, oOicep xal 
&XXoTC etuDQsaav, iv j^nsp xal to*>« 
TSTpaxoaiou^ xaTaicauoavTSc x o t « 
lesvxaxiaxiXioic i'|'^9l99cvxo xi 
icpdYfjLVxa icapaSouvai* ctvott 8t 
a6xu>Vj 6ic690t xal 8nXa nape- 
^ovxat* xal |ii986v (i,T]Siva ^epstv, 
(ji7)8epLi^ ^PXi* *^ ^* V-%^ indpaxov 
cicoiigaavxo. 'EyIjvovxo hk xal aXXat 
Sffxcpov icuxvat cxxXi)9iai, d^* u>v xal 
vo|i.o9iTa< xal x&XXa i'^i]- 
^laavxo i« x^v itoXixclay. 



In this passage I dissent from 
the commentators on two points. 
First, they understand this number 
Fiye Thousand as a real definite 
list of citisens, containing 6000 
names, neither more nor less. Se- 
condly, they construe vopioQixac, 
not in the ordinary meaifing which 
it bears in Athenian constitutional 
language, but in the sense of ^uj- 
ypa^ctc (c. 67), "persons to model 
the constitution, corresponding to 
the Eunp<'?'*^< appointed by the 
aristocratical party a little before* 
— to use the words of Dr. Arnold. 

As to the first point, which i8 
sustained also by Dr. Thirlwall 
(Hist. Gr. ch. xxviii. vol. iv. p. 61. 
2nd ed.), Dr. Arnold really admits 
what is the ground of my opinion, 
when he says— i^Of course the 
number of citizens capable of 
providing themselves with heavy 
arms must havt mmh exceeded 6000: 
and it is said in the defence of 
Polystratus, one of the Four Hund- 
red (Lysias, p. 676 Reisk.), that he 
drew up a list of 9000. But we 
must suppose that all who could 
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were the points determined by the first assembly held in 
the Pnyx. The Archons, the Senate of FiveHondred, &Cy 



famish heayy arms were eligible 
into ihe number of the 6000, whether 
the members were fixed on by lot, 
by election, or by rotation; as it 
had been proposed to appoint the 
Four Hundred by rotation out of 
the Five Thousand (viii. 98)." 

Dr. Arnold here throws out a 
supposition which by no means 
oonforms to the exact sense of the 
words of Thuoydidds — slvai 6i a6- 
TU)v, 6ff6(70i xai SffXa napi^ovrai. 
These words distinctly signify, that 
all who famished heavy arms should 
be of the Five Thousand; should 
eelong of right to that body : which 
is something different tiom being 
BligWe into the number of Five 
Thousand, either by lot, rotation, 
•T otherwise. The language of 
Thucydidds, Avhen he describes (in 
the passage referred to by Dr. Ar- 
aold, o. 93) the projected formation, 
of the Four Hundred by rotation 
out of the Five Thousand, is very 
different— xal ix tooxwv 4v (tepet 
toOc TCTpaxo9tou« i9co9ai, Ac. M. 
Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, 
b. ii. ch. SI. p. 268, Eng. Tr.) is not 
satisfactory in his description of 
this event. 

The idea which I conceive of the 
Five Thousand, as a number exist- 
ing from the commencement only 
in talk and imagination, neither 
realised nor intended to be realised 
— coincides with the tvll meaning 
of this passage of Thucydidds, as 
well as with everything which he 
had before said about them. 

I will here add that 6ic6oot SnXa 
napixO'*xa\, means persons furnish- 
ing arms either for themselves 
alone, or for others also (Xenoph. 
HeUen. iii. 4, 16). 

As to the second point, the 
signification of vo|i.o9iTac, I stand 
upon the general use of that word 



in Athenian political language: 
see the explanation earlier in this 
History, ch. xlvi. It is for the 
commentators to produce some 
justification of the unusual mean- 
ing which they assign to it— 
"persons to model the constitution 
—commissioners who drew up the 
new constitution," as Dr. Arnold, 
in concurrence with the rest, 
translates it. Until some justifi- 
cation is produced, I venture to 
believe that vo|jLo9iTai is a word 
which would not be used in that 
sense with reference to nominees 
chosen by the democracy, and 
intended to act with the demo- 
cracy : for it implies a final, deci- 
sive, authoritative determination — 
whereas the ^u^Ypa^ctc or "com- 
missioners to draw up a constitu- 
tion,'' were only invested with the 
function of submitting something 
for approbation to the public 
assembly or competent authority; 
that is, assuming that the public 
assembly remained an efficient 
reality. 

Moreover the words xai xiXXa 
would hardly be used in immediate 
sequence to vo|xoQcTac if the latter 
word meant that which the com- 
mentators suppose :— "Commission- 
ers for framing a constitution 
and ihe other things towards the 
constilution.^ Such commissioners 
are surely far too prominent and 
initiative in their function to be 
named in this way. Let us add, 
that the most material items in 
the new constitution (if we are so 
to call it) have already been 
'distinctly specified as settled by 
public vote, before these vo(i.oQtTai 
are even named. 

It is important to notice, that 
even the Thirty, who were named 
six years afterwards to draw up a 
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were renewed: after which many other assemblies were 
also heldy in which Nomothetsd^ Dikasts, and other insti* 
tutions essential to the working of the democracy, were 
constituted. Various other votes were also passed; espe- 
cially one, on the proposition of Kritias, seconded by 
TheramenSSy ^ to restore Alkibiades and some of his friends 
from exile; while messages were farther despatched, both 
to him and to the armament at Samos, doubtless confirm- 
ing the recent nomination of generals, apprising them of 
what had recently occurred at Athens, as well as bespeak- 
ing their full concurrence and unab£Eted efforts against the 
common enemy. 

ThucydidSs bestows marked eulogy upon the general 
Moderation ^P"^^* ^^ moderation and patriotic harmony 
of political which now reigned at Athens, and which di- 
aSd"^**^'^'* rected the political proceedings of the people, a 
patriotic But he does not countenance the belief (as he 
'^* y**i ^V^ l^as been sometimes understood), nor is it true 
in point of fact — that they now introduced a 



constitntion, at the moment when 
Bparta was mistress of Athens and 
when the people were thoroughly- 
put down, are not called vo{JLo6iTdt, 
hut are named hj a circumlocu- 
tion equivalent to ^U7xpa9si< — 
'Efio^e T(i> Sig(A.<{>) Tpidxovxa ov8pa« 
iXiaSai, ot TOU« icatpiou^ v6(aou< ^uy- 
Xpdrpouat, xa9* oO? itoXixeoffoooi. — 
Aipt9ivxc< Si, i^' (p xe EuTTP^'I'V^ 
v6|i.ouc xa9' oSoxtvac icoXixsuaoivxo; 
Touxouc (A.iv del {(jicXXov ^uxYpd^eiy 
xc xaX dnofistxvdvat, &o. (Xenophon, 
Hellen. ii. 8, 2—11.) Xenophon 
calls Kritias and Chariklds the 
Nomothetee of the Thirty (Memor. 
i. 2, 80), hut this is not demo- 
cracy. 

For the signification of vo(jLo8iTif]c 
(applied most generally to BolOn, 
sometimes to others either hy 
rhetorical looseness or by ironical 
taunt) or vo{i.o9ixat, a numerous 
body of persons chosen and sworn 
—see Lysias cont. Nikomach. sect. 
8, 88, 87; Andokidds de Mysteriis, 
sect. 81—86, c. 14. p. 88— where the 
Nomothetse are a sworn body of 



Five Hundred, exercising con> 
Jointly with the senate the function 
fOf accepting or rejecting the law» 
proposed to them. 

1 Plutarch, Alkihiadds, o. 83. 
Oornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. o. 6, 
and Diodorus, xiii. 88—42) mentions 
Theramends as the principal author 
of the decree for restoring Alki- 
biadds from exile. But the precise- 
words of the elegy composed hy 
Kritias, wherein the latter vindi. 
cates this proceeding to himself, 
are cited by Plutarch, and are 
very good evidence. Doubtless 
many of the leading men supported, 
and none opposed, the proposi- 
tion. 

» Thucyd. viii. 97. Kal oix ^ixiaxa 
6^ x6v nptuTov )^p6vov ini y* if^ou 
'A9T)vaTot 9alvovxai su itoXixsoaavxtc. 
(xexpla "Top ^ x« i« xoo? iXtyooc xal 
xoi)« itoXXooc 5uYxp«ai« sysvkxo, xal 
sx itovT]p«I>v TU>v icpaY(«>dxu}v "jt^o^ 
(xivtuv xoOxo icpu)xov dv^vejxe xiqv 
ic6Xiv. 

I refer the reader to a note on 
this passage in one of my former 
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new constitution. Patting an end to the oligarchy, and to 
the rule of the Four Hundred, they restored the old de- 
mocracy, seemingly with only two modifications — first, the 
partial limitation of the right of suffrage — next, the dis- 
continuance of all payment for political functions. The im- 
peachment against Antiphon, tried immediately afterwards, 
went before the Senate and the Dikastery, exactly accord- 
ing to the old democratical forms of procedure. But we 
mustpresume that the Senate, the Dikasts, the Nomothetse, 
the Ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the assembly), 
the public orators who prosecuted state-criminals or de- 
fended any law when it was impugned — must have worked 
for the time without pay. 

Moreover the two modifications above-mentioned were 
of little practical effect. The exclusive body of .j,^^ pj^^ 
Five Thousand citizens, professedly constituted Thousand— 
at this juncture, was neither exactly realised, Je^eJ*^®' 
nor long retained. It was constituted, even exactly 
now, more as a nominal than as a real limit; a '®ai"ed. 
nominal total, yet no longer a mere bl^nk as the Four 
Hundred had originally produced it, but containing indeed 
a number of individual names greater than the total, and 
without any assignable line of demarcation. The mere 
fact, that every one who furnished a panoply was entitled 
to be of the Five Thousand — and not they alone, but others 
besides ^ — shows that no care was taken to adhere either 
to that or to any other precise number. If we may credit 
a speech composed by Lysias,^ the Four Hundred had 
themselves (after the demolition of their intended fortress 
at Eetioneia, and when power was passing out of their 
hands) appointed a committee of their number to draw up 
for the first time a real list of The Five Thousand: and 
Polystratus, a member of that committee, takes credit with 
the succeeding democracy for having made the list com- 
prise nine thousand names instead of five thousand. As 
this list of Polystratus (ifindeed it ever existed) was never 
either published or adopted, I merely notice the description 

Tolumes, and on the explanation of those who furnished panoplies, 

given of it \>j "Dr. Arnold (see ch. It could never have been intended, 

xlv.). for example, to exclude the Hippeis 

1 The words of Thucydides (viii. or Knights. 

97)— ftivai 8e a6Tu>v, 6ii6aoi xal * Lysias, Drat. xx. pro Polystrato^ 

SnXa itapeyovxai— show that this c. 4. p. 675 Beisk. 
body was not composed exclusively 
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ffiven of it to illustrate my position^ that the number Five 
Thousand was now understood on all sides as an indefinite 
expression for a suffrage extensive, but not universaL The 
number had been first invented by Antiphon and the 
leaders of the Four Hundred, to cloak their own usurpation 
and intimidate the democracy: next, it served the purpose 
of Theramenes and the minority of the Four Hundred, as 
a basis on which to raise a sort of dynastic opposition (to 
use modem phraseology) within the limits of the oligarcny 
— that is, without appearing to overstep principles acloiow- 
lodged by the oligarchy themselves: lastly, it was employed 
by the democratical partv generally as a convenient middle 
term to slide back into tne old system, with as little dis- 
pute as possible; for Alkibiades and the armament had 
sent word home that they adhered to the Five Thousand, 
and to the abolition of salaried civil functions. ^ 

But exclusive suffrage of the so-called Five Thousand, 
Th Five especially with the expansive numerical con- 
Thousand struction now adopted, was of little value either 
enia'^d***" to themselves or to the state ;* while it was an 
fnto imiver- insulting shock to the feelings of the excluded 
sal oitiaen- multitude, especially to brave and active seamen 
'* like the Parali. Though prudent as a step of 

momentary transition, it could not stand, nor was any 
attempt made to preserve it in permanence — amidst a com- 
munity so long accustomed to universal citizenship, and 
where the necessities of defence against the enemy called 
for energetic effoi*ts from all the citizens. 

Even as to the gratuitous functions, the members of 
the Five Thousand themselves would soon become tired, 
not less than the poorer freemen, of serving without pay, 
as senators or in other ways: so that nothing but absolute 
financial deficit would prevent the re-establishment, entire 
or partial, of the pay. And that deficit was never so com- 
plete as to stop the disbursement of the Diobely, or dis- 
tribution of two oboli to each citizen on occasion of various 
religious festivals. Such distribution continued without 
interruption; though perhaps the number of occasions on 
which it was made may have been lessened. ? 

> Thnoyd. viii. 86. * Bee the valuable financial in- 

* Thucyd. viii. 93. xh (liv xa-ca- acriptions in M. Boeckh's Corpus 

OT^sat |i.ct6xou« ToaouTou;, avxixpu^ InBcriptionum, part i. nos. 147, 148, 

&v S^jxov fiyoOpicvot, &o. which attest considerable disburse- 
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How far, or imder what resiariction, any re-establish- 
ment of civil pay obtained footing during the Restoration 
seven years between the Four Hundred and the o[ the com- 
Thirty, we cannot say. But leaving this point mocJaoyi 
undecided, we can show, that within a year after all except 
the deposition of the Four Hundred, the suffrage ^*^' 
of the so-called Five Thousand expanded into the suffrage 
of all Athenians without exception, or into the full an- 
tecedent democracy. A memorable decree, passed about 
eleven months after that event — at the commencement of 
the archonship of Glaukippus (June or July 410 B.c.)when 
the Senate of Five Hundred, the Dikasts and other civil 
functionaries were renewed for the coming year, pursuant 
to the ancient democratical practice — exnibits to us the 
full democracy not merely in action, but in all the glow of 
feeling called forth by a recent restoration. It seems to 
have been thought that this first renewal of archons and 
other functionaries, under the revived democracy, ought to 
be stamped by some emphatic proclamation of sentiment, 
analogous to the solemn and heart-stirring oath taken in 
the preceding year at Samos. Accordingly Demophantus 
proposed and carried a (psephism or) decree, ^ prescribing 
the form of an oath to be taken by all Athenians to stand 
by the democratical constitution. 

The terms of his psephism and oath are striking. "If 
any man subvert the democracy at Athens, or psephism of 
hold any magistracy after the democracy has Demophan- 
been subverted, he shall be an enemy of the CTaticai™^' 
Athenians. Let him be put to death with im- oath pre- 
punity, and let his propertjr be confiscated to ■*^'*'*®^- 
the public, with the reservation of a tithe to Athene. Let 
the man who has killed him, and the accomplice privy to 
the act, be accounted holy and of good religious odour. 



ments for the Diobely in 410-409 b.o. 

Nor does it seem that there was 
much diminution during these same 
years in the private expenditure 
and ostentation of the ChorSgi at 
the festiifals and other exhibitions: 
see the Oration xxi. of Lysias— 
'AicoXoYta Au>po8oxiac— c. 1, 2. p. G98- 
700 Reiske. 

■ About the date of this psephism 
or decree, see Boeckh, Staatsbaus- 

VOL. VII. 



haltung der Athener, vol. ii. p. 168 
(in the comment upon sundry in- 
scriptions appended to his work, 
not included in the English trans- 
lation by Sir G. Lewis) ; also Meier, 
De Bonis Damnatorum, sect. ii. 
p. 6-10. Wachsmuth erroneously 
places the date of it after the 
Thirty— see Hellen. Alterth. ii. ix. 
p. 2i7. 
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Let all Athenians swear an oath under the sacrifice of fuU- 

frown victims, in their respective tribes and demes, to kill 
im. * Let the oath be as follows : — *I will kill with my own 
hand, if I am able, any man who shall subvert the demo- 
cracy at Athens, or who shall hold any office in future after 
the democracy has been subverted, or shall rise in arms for 
the purpose of making himself a despot, or shall help the 
despot to establish himself. And if any one else shall kill 
him, I will account the slayer to be holy as respects both 
gods and demons, as having slain an enemy of the Athe- 
nians. And I engage, by word, by deed and by vote, to sell 
his property and make over one-half of the proceeds to the 
slayer, without withholding anything. If any man shall 
perish in slaying or in tryine to slay the despot, I will be 
kind both to him and to his cnildren, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton and their descendants. And I hereby dissolve 
and release all oaths which have been sworn hostile to the 
Athenian people, either at Athens, or at the camp (at 
Samos) or elsewhere.' 2 Let all Athenians swear this as the 
regular oath immediately before the festival of theDionysia, 
with sacrifice and fuU-^own victims ;3 invoking upon him 
who keeps it, good things in abundance, — ^but upon him 
who breaks it, destruction for himself as well as for his 
family." 

Such was the remarkable decree which the Athenians 

^ Andokidfts do Mysteriis^ seot. oligarchical conspirators, both at 

96-99. (0. 16, p. 48 B.)— *0 8* dico- Samos and at Athens, are doubtless 

xtsiva< t6v xauxa iconQaavxa, xal 6 intended to be abrogated: and this 

ou(jLf)ouXc6aac, Soioc ioTu> xat e6ai[iQc. oath, like that of the armament at 

'0|i6oai 6' 'AGTjvaiooc fiicavtac Samos (Thucyd.Tiii. 76), is intended 

xaO* lcpu>v TcXcttuv, xoxA 9uXac *o l>® sworn by erery one, in- 

xal.x ax d S 7||a ou c, dicoxxsUeiv xov eluding those who had before been 

xauxa icoi7]9avxa. members of the oligarchical con* 

The comment of Sieyers (Com- spiracy. Perhaps it may also be 

mentationes De Xenophontis Hel- intended to abrogate the oorenant 

lenicis, Berlin, 1883, p. 18, 19) on sworn by the members of the politi- 

the OTcnts of this time, is not clear, cal clubs or ^uvu>(L09iai among 

* Andokidds de Mysteriis, sect, themselres, insofar as it pledged 

96-99. (c. 16. p. 48 B.) *Oic6aoi 8' them to anti-constitutional acts 

Jpxoi 6|tti>|iovxai 'AQigv^aiv i) iv x<i> (Thucyd. viii. 64-81). 

oxpaxoiciStpT] aXXoQl nou evavxiot ' Andokidds de Mysteriis, sect. 

x<j> 6iQ(jnp xu>v 'AOi)vaiu>v, Xoo> xal 96-99. (c. 16. p. 48. B.) Tauxa 8t 

d9i')f2|&i. 6|ioadvxu>v 'A9-y]vaioiicdvxtc xaG^ 

To what particular anti-constitu- tepu)v xcXeltuv, x6v v6jjiipL0v Spxov, 

tioual oaths allusion is here made, icp6 Aiovuoituv, Ac. 
we cannot tell. All those of the 
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not only passed in senate and public assembly, less theui a 
year after the deposition of the Four Hundred, but also 
caused to be engraved on a column close to the door of the 
Senate-house. It plainly indicates, not merely that the de- 
mocracy had returned, but an unusual intensity of demo- 
cratical feeling along with it. The constitution which all 
the Athenians thus swore to maintain by the most strenuous 
measures of defence, must have been a constitution in 
which all Athenians had political rights — not one of Five 
Thousand privileged persons excluding the rest* This 
decree became invalid after the expulsion oftheThii'ty, by 
the general resolution then passed not to act upon any laws 
passed before the archonship of EukleidSs, imless specially 
re-enacted. But the column, on which it stood engraved, 
still remained, and the words were read upon it at least 
down to the time of the orator Lykurgus, eighty years 
afterwards. 2 

The mere deposition of the Four Hundred, however, 
and the transfer of political power to the Five Flight of 
Thousand, which took place in the first public moat of the 
assembly held after the defeat offEretria — was ihe**pouT' 
sufficient to induce most of the violent leaders Hundred to 
of the Four Hundred forthwith to leave Athens. ^«^«^«*»- 
Peisander, Alexikles, and others, went off secretly to De- 
keleia;3 Aristarchus alone made his flight the means of 
inflicting a new wound upon his country. Being among the 



> Those who think that a new 
oonstitution was established (after 
the deposition of the Four Hun- 
dred) are perplexed to fix the period 
at which the old democracy was 
restored. K. "F. Hermann and others 
suppose, without any special proof, 
that it was restored at the time 
when Alkibiadds returned to 
Athens in 407 B.C. See K. V. Her- 
mann, Ghriech. Stalats-Alterthiimer, 
B. 167. not. 13. 

* liykurgus, adv. Leokrat. sect. 
131. o. p. 225: compare Demosthen. 
adv. Leptin. sect. 138. c. 84. p. 506. 

If we wanted any proof, how 
perfectly reckless and unmeaning 
is the mention of the name of 
Solon by the oratorS; we should 
find it in this passage of Andokidds. 



He calls this psephism of Demo- 
phantus a law of Solon (sect. 96): 
see above in this History, ch. xi. 

■ Thucyd. viii. 98. Most of these 
fugitives returned six years after- 
wards, after the battle of iBgospo- 
tami, when the Athenian people 
again became subject to an oli- 
garchy in the persons of the Thirty. 
Several of them became members 
of the senate which worked under 
the Thirty (Lysias oont. Agorat. 
sect. 80. c. 18. p. 495). 

Whether Aristotelds and Ohari- 
kUs were among the number of 
the Four Hundred who now went 
into exile, as Wattenbach afBrms 
(De Quadringent. Ath. Factione, 
p. 66), seems not clearly made out. 

Y 2 
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number of the generals, he availed himself of this aathority 
to march — with some of the rudest among those Scythian 
archers, who did the police duty of the city — ^to CBnoe on 
the BoBotian frontier, which was at that moment under siege 
by a body of Corinthians and BcBotians united. Aristarchus, 
in concert with the besiegers, presented himself to the 
garrison, and acquainted them that Athens and Sparta had 
just concluded peace, one of the conditions of which was 
that (EnoS should be surrendered to the Boeotians. He 
therefore, as general, ordered them to evacuate the place, 
under the benefit of a truce to return home. The garrison, 
having been closelj blocked up, and kept wholly ignorant 
of the actual condition of politics, obeyed the order with- 
out reserve; so that the Boeotians acquired possession of 
this very important frontier position — a new thorn in the 
side of Athens, besides Dekeleia. ^ 

Thus was the Athenian democracy again restored, and 
the divorce between the city and the armament at Samos 
terminated, after an interruption of about four months by 
the successful conspiracy of the Pour Hundred. It was 
Theramenfti o^^ty ^Y * sort of miracle — or rather by the in- 
8taDd9 credible backwardness and stupidity of her 

accuse *the foreign enemies — that Athens escaped alive 
remaining from this nefarious aggression of her own ablest 
the^Fou?' ^^^ wealthiest citizens. That the victorious de- 
Hundred, mocracy should animadvert upon and punish the 
in^reference principal actors concemed in it— »who had sa- 
to the fort tiated their own selfish ambition at the cost of 
neia,^ana ^o much suffering, anxiety, and peril, to their 
the embassy country — was nothing more than rigorous justice, 
to Sparta, g^^ ^^^ circumstaDces of the case were peculiar: 
for the counter-revolution had been accomplished partiv by 
the aid of a minority among the Four Hundred themselves 
— Theramenes, Aristokrates, and others, together with the 
Board of Elders called Probuli — all of whom had been, at 
the outset, either principals or accomplices in that system 
of terrorism and assassination, whereby the democracy had 
been overthrown and the oligarchical rulers established 
in the Senate-house. The earlier operations of the con- 
spiracy, therefore, though among its worst features, could 
not be exposed to inquiry and trial, without compromising 

' Thueyd. yili. 89-90. 'Aplaxap^o^} av^p iv xoic li&Xioxa xal tx icXcloroo 
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these parties as fellow-criminals. Theramenes evaded the 
difficulty, hy selecting for animadversion a recant act of the 
majority of the Four Hundred, which he and his i>artifians 
had opposed, and on which therefore he had no interests 
adverse either to justice or to the popular feeling. He 
stood forward to impeach the last embassy sent by the 
Four Hundred to Sparta — sentwithinstructions to purchase 
peace and alliance at almost any price — and connected with 
the construction of the fort at Eetioneia for the reception 
of an enemy's garrison. This act of manifest treason, in 
which Antiphon, Phrynichus, and ten other known envoys 
were concerned, was chosen as the special matter for public 
trial and punishment, not less on public ^rounds than with 
a view to his own favour in the renewed democracy-. But 
the fact that it was Theramenes who thus denounced his 
old friends, and fellow-conspirators, after having lent hand 
and heart to their earlier and not less guilty deeds — was 
leng remembered as a treacherous betrayal, and employed 
in after-days as an excuse for atrocious injustice against 
himself. ^ 

Of the twelve envoys who went on this mission, all 
except Phrynichus, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and Ono- 
makles, seem to have already escaped to Dekeleia or else- 
where. Phrynichus (as I have mentioned a few pages 
above) had been assassinated several days before. Ke- 
specting his memory, a condemnatory vote had already 
been just ps^sed by the restored Senate of Five Hundred, 
decreeing that his property should be confiscated and his 
house razed to the ground; and conferring the gift of ci- 
tizenship, together with a pecuniary recompense, on two 
foreigners wno claimed to have assassinated him.^ The 

' Lysias eont. Eratosthen. o. 11. cbus, preceded the trial of Anti- 

p. 427. sect. 66-68. BouXd^Atvoc 8i phon — we may gather from the 

(Theramenes) xtp o|jitxip((> icXigOci concluding words of the sentence 

iciaxoc Soyslv slvai, 'AvTi9u)vTa xal passed upon Antiphon: see Plu- 

'Apx*n'c6Xs)iov, 9iXTdTOUc6vTa<auT<4), taroh, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 884 B.: 

xaT7)7opu)v ditixTtivsr eU xooouxov compare Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 

ii xaxlac ^X9tv, tooxc £|jia piiv 6ia X7)v 313. 

itp6c ixtUouc iclaxtv Ofifi^ xaxe6ou- Both Lyslas and Lykurgas, the 

Xiboaxo, fiid 6c xijv icp6« 6|ia< xoi>< orators, contain statements about 

9IX0UC dtKibXtoftv. the death of Phrynichus which are 

Compare Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3, not in harmony with Thucydid6s. 

80-83. Both these orators agree in report- 

* That these votes, respecting the ing the names of the two foreigners 

memory and the death of Phryni- who claimed to have- slain Phryni- 
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other three, Antiphon, Archeptolemus, and OnomaklSs,* 
were presented in name to the oenate by the generals (of 
whom probably TheramenSs was one) as haying gone on 
a mission to Sparta for purposes of mischief to Athens, 
partly on board an enemy's ship, partly through the Spar- 
tan garrison at Dekeleia. Upon this presentation, doubt- 
less a document of some length and going into particulars, 
a senator named Andron moved, — That the generals, aided 
by any ten senators whom they may choose, do seize the 
three persons accused, and hold them in custody for trial: 
— That Uie Thesmothetse do send to each of the three a 
formal summons, to prepare themselves for trial on a 
future day before the Dikastery, on the charge of high 
treason — and do bring them to trial on the day named; as- 
sisted bv the generals, the ten senators chosen as auxilia- 
ries, and any other citizen who may please to take part, as 
their accusers. Each of the three was to be tried separate- 
Ivy and if condemned, was to be dealt with according to 
tne penal law of the city against traitors, or persons guilty 
of treason. 2 

Though all the three persons thus indicated were in 
Antiphon Athens, or at least were supposed to be there, 
tried, con- qq the day when this resolution was passed by 
andf^^ ' the Senate, — yet before it was executed, Ono- 
executed. makles had fled; so that Antiphon and Arche- 

chas, and whose olaim was allowed trial the dead body of Phrynichua, 

by the people afterwards, in a and that Aristarchufe and Alexiklds 

formal reward and vote of citizen- were put to death for undertaking 

ship — Thrasybulus of Kalydon— its defence — is certainly in part 

Apollodorus of Megara (Lysias false, and probably wholly false, 

oont. Agorat. c. 18. p. 492 ; Lykurg. Ariatarchus was then at a£no6, 

cont. Leokrat. c. 29. p. 217). Alexikl6s at Dekeleia. 

Lykurgus says that Phryniohus ' Onomaklds had been one of ttie 

was assassinated by night "near colleagues of Phrynichus, as gen- 

the fountain hard by the willow, eral of the armament in Ionia, in 

trees :" which is quite contradictory the preceding autumn (Thuoyd. 

to Thucydidds, who states that the vlii. 26). 

deed was done in daylight, and in In one of the Biographies of 

the market-place. Agoratus, against Thuoydidds (p. xxii. in Dr. Amold^s 

whom the speech of I^iysias is edition) it is stated that Onomaklfts 

directed, pretended to hare been was executed along with the other 

one of the assassins, and claimed two : but the document cited in the 

reward on that score. Pseudo-Plutarch contradicts this. 

The story of Lykurgus, that the * Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 8S4: 

Athenian people, on the proposition compare Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7 

of Kritias, exhumed and brought to 22. 
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ptolemus only were imprisoned for trial. They too must 
have had ample opportunity for leaving the city, and we 
might have presumed that Antiphon would have thought 
it quite as necessary to retire as Peisander and AlexikTSs. 
So acute a man as he, at no time very popular, must have 
known that now at least he had drawn the sword against 
his fellow-citizens in a manner which could never be for- 
given. However, he chose voluntarily to stay: and this 
man, who had given orders for taking off so many of the 
democratical speakers by private assassination, received 
from the democracy, when triumphant, full notice and fair 
trial, on a distinct and specific charge. The speech which 
he made in his defence though it did not procure acquittal, 
was listened to, not merely with patience, but with admi- 
ration; as we may judge from the powerful and lasting 
effect which it produced. Thucydides describes it as iJie 
most magnificent defence against a capital charge, which 
had ever come before him;i and the poet Agathon, doubt- 
less a hearer, warmly complimented Antiphon on his elo- 
quence; to which the latter replied,* that the approval of 
one such discerning judge was in has eyes an ample com- 
pensation for the unfriendly verdict of the multitude. 
Both he and Archeptolemus were foimd guilty by the 
Dikastery and condemned to the penalties of treason. 
They were handed over to the magistrates called the Eleven 
(the chiefs of executive justice at Athens) to be put to 
death by tho customary draught of hemlock. Their pro- 
perties were confiscated: their houses were directed to be 
razed, and the vacant site to be marked by columns, 
with the inscription — ^The residence of Antiphon the 
traitor — of Archeptolemus the traitor." They were not 

ApoUxis w»> one of the accnsen Dikastery himself. The words xal 

of ADtiphon : see Harpokration, ▼. aOxdc ts, following immediately, 

2Taat(bTT]<. set forth his great efficiency when 

■ Thncyd. riit 68; Aristotel. he did for once plead his own cause. 

Ethic. Endem. iii. 6. KalaOxdc Buhnken seems quite right (Dis- 

Tc CAvTi7u>v)~SpiaTa fatvtxai tu>v sertat. Be Antiphont. p. 818 Beisk.) 

^iX9^ IpLOO} bicip a6TU>v xo^tcuv in considering the oration icspl 

alxtoiOiU— Oavixou SUtjv aitoXoftjaa- pLexaax&asux to he Antiphon*s de- 

IJLsvoc— "And he too for himself ^^ Ac. fence of himself— though Wester- 

Thncydidds had Just before stated mann (Geschichte der Oriechisch. 

that Antiphon rendered the most Beredsamkeit, p. 277) oontroTerts 

valuable service as an adviser to this opinion. This oration is alluded 

other litigants, but that he seldom to in several of the articles in Har^ 

spoke before the people or the pokration. 
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permitted to be buried either in Attica or in any territory 
subject to Athenian dominion, i Their children, both le- 
gitimate and illegitimate, were deprived of the citizenship; 
and the citizen, who should adopt any descendant of 
either of them, was to be himself m like manner disfran- 
chised. 

Such was the sentence passed by the Dikastery, pur- 
suant to the Athenian law of treason. It was direct- 
ed to be engraved on the same brazen column as the 
decree of honour to the slayers of Phrynichus. From 
that column it was transcribed, and has thus passed into 
history. 2 

How many of the Four Hundred oligarchs actually 
Treatment ^*™® *^ *^^*^ ^^ Were punished, we have no 
of the Four meaus of knowing; but there is ground for be- 
Hundred lieviuff that uouo were put to death except 
genera y. ^jjtiphon and Archeptolemus — perhaps also 
Aristarchus, the betrayer of (EnoS to the BcBotians. The 



' So, TbemistokUSi as » traitor, 
was not allowed to be buried in 
Attica (Thucyd. i. 138; Cornel. 
Nepos. Vit. Themistocl. ii. 10). His 
friends are said to bave brought 
his bones tbitber secretly. 

* It is given at lengtb in Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 833, 834. 
It was preserred by Oseoilius, a 
Sicilian and rhetorical teacher, of 
the Augustan age; who possessed 
sixty orations ascribed to Antiphoa, 
twenty-five of which he considered 
to be spurious. 

Antiphon left a daughter, whom 
Kallaschxus sued for in marriage 
pursuant to the forms of law, being 
entitled to do so on the score of 
near relationship (ticefiixdaaxo). 
Kallttschrus was himself one of 
tlie Four Hundred — perhaps a 
brother of Kritias. It seems sin- 
gular that the legal power of suing 
at law for a female in marriage, 
by right of near kin (xou ciciSixd- 
CfiffOai)} could extend to a female 
disfranchised and debarred from 
all rights of citizenship. 

If we may believe Harpokration, 
Andron (who made the motion in 



the Senate for sending Antiphon 
and Archeptolemus to trial) had 
been himself a member of the Four 
Hundred oligarchs, as well as Thera- 
mends (Harp. ▼. 'AvSpoDv). 

The note of Dr. Arnold, upon 
that passage (viii. 68) wherein Tbu- 
cydidds calls Antiphon apet^ o68s- 
v6< SffTcpoc— "inferior to no man in 
virtue"— well deserves to be con- 
sulted. This passage shows in a 
remarkable manner, what were the 
political and private qualities 
which determined the esteem of 
Thucydidds. It shows that his 
sympathies went along with the 
oligarchical party; and that while 
the exaggerations of opposition 
speakers or demagogues, such as 
those which he imputes to Kleon 
and Hyperbolus, 'provoked his 
bitter hatred— exaggerations of the 
oligarchical warfare, or multiplied 
assassinations, did not make him 
like a man the worse. But it shows 
at the same time his high candour 
in the narration of facts; for he 
gives an undisguised revelation 
both of the assassinations, and of 
the treason, of Antiphon. 
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latter is said to have been formally tried and condemned :i 
though by what accident he afterwards came into the 
power of the Athenians^ after having once effected his es- 
cape, we are not informed. The property of Peisander (he 
himself having escaped) was confiscated, and granted either 
wholly or in part as a recompense to Apollodorus, 
one of the assassins of Phrynichas:^ probably the 
property of the other conspicuous fugitive oligarchs was 
confiscated also. Polystratus, another of the Four Hund- 
red, who had only become a member of that body a few 
days before its fall, was tried during absence Twhich ab- 
sence his defenders afterwards accounted for oy saying 
that he had been wounded in the naval battle off Eretria) 
and heavily fined. It seems that each of the Four Hund- 
red was called on to go through an audit and a trial of ac- 
countability (according to the practice general at Athens 
with magistrates going out of office). Such of them as did 
not appear to this trial were condemned to fine, to exile, 
or to have their names recorded as traitors. But most of 
those who did appear seem to have been acquitted, partly, 
we are told, by bribes to the Logistas or auditing officers 
— thouffh some were condemned either to fine or to partial 
political disability, along with those hoplites who had been 
the most marked partisans of the Four Hundred. ^ 

> Xenoph. Hellenic, i. 7, 28. This mene et Aristoorate steterant, In 

it the natural meaning of the pas- magno honore habiti sunt: omni- 

sage; though it may also mean bus antem rationes reddendsB fue- 

that a day for trial was named, but runt; qui solum vertissent, prodi- 

that Aristarohus did not appear, tores judicati sunt, nomina in 

Aristarchus may possibly hare publico proposita" (Wattenbaoh, 

been made prisoner in one of the Be Quadringentorum Athenis Fac- 

engagements which took place be- tione, p. 66). 

tween the garrison of Dekeleia From the psephism of Patro- 

and the Athenians. The Athenian kleidds (passed six years subse- 

eziles in a body established them- quently, after the battle of iEgos- 

selves at Dekeleia and carried on potamos) we learn that the names 

constant war with the citizens at of such among the Four Hundred 

Athens : see Lysias , De Bonis as did not stay to take their trial 

Niciae Fratris, Or. zviii. oh. 4. p. were engraved on pillars distinct 

604 ; Pro Polystrato, Orat. zz. c. 7. from those who were tried and 

p. 688; Andokidds de Mysteriis, condemned either to fine or to 

c. 17. p. 60. Tarious disabilities— Andokidds de 

• Lysias, De Oleft Saorft, Or. vit Mysterlis, sect. 76-78-Kai Saa 6v6- 

cb. 2. p. 263 Beisk. {Aaxa tu)v xsxpaxoaloDv tiv6< >77^- 

■ ''Quadringentis Ipsa dominatio xpaiiTai} ^ &XXo xi ictpl xtbv iv x^ 

fraudi non fait ;imo qui cumThera- oXifapxi? icpax^svxu>v laxi icou ft- 
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Indistinctly as we make oat the particnlar proceedings 
Favoimbie of the Athenian people at this restoration of 
^^^^-f hue "t* *^® democracy, we know from ThucydidSs that 
didfts ontiie their prudence and moderation were exemplary. 
th^^^Ath °' ^^® ®^ogy, which he bestows in such emj^atic 
niftns. ^ terms upon their behaviour at this juncture, is 



Xaic ji^paicxai tu>v |t^ ivOaSt 
fitivdvTtov, Ac. (these last nam es, 
as the mostoriininal, were excepted 
from the amnesty of Fatrokleid^s). 

We here see that there were two 
categories among the condemned 
Four Hundred:— 1. Those who re- 
mained to stand the trial of ac- 
countability, and were condemned 
either to a fine which they could 
not pay, or to some positive disa- 
bility. 2. Those who did not re- 
main to stand their trial, and were 
condemned par eontumaee. 

Along with the first category we 
find other names besides those of 
the Four Hundred, found guilty 
as their partisans— &XXo xi ($vo(Jia) 
icspl Tu)v sv T^ 6Xi7ap)^l^ icpa^9ivT0>v. 
Among these partisans we may 
rank the soldiers mentioned a little 
before, sect. 76 — ol aTpaxiwrai, ot< 
Sxi iice^icivav iicl tu>v Tup&v- 
vtov iv TJ ic6Xti, T& (Jicv &XXa ^v 
iicsp ToTc &XXoi< icoXlTat^i tlictiv 5' 
iv Tip 8iQ|ji(p o6x iEijv a^ToU o6dt 
pouXeOaat— where the preposition 
iicl seems to signify not simply 
contemporaneousness, but a sort 
of intimate connexion, like the 
phrase iicl icpoaxdfcou olxtiv (see 
MatthisB, Gr. Gr. sect. 684 ; KUhner, 
Gr. Gtr. sect. 611). 

The oration of Lysias pro Poly- 
strato is on several points obscure : 
but we make out that Polys tratus 
was one of the Four Hundred who 
did not come to stand his trial of 
accountability, and was therefore 
condemned in his absence. Severe 
accusations were made against 
him, and he was falsely asserted 



to be the cousin, whereas he was 
in reality only fellow demot, of 
Phrynichus (sect. 20, 24, 11). The 
defence explains his non* appear- 
ance by saying that he had beea 
wounded at the battle of Eretria, 
and that the trial took place im- 
mediately after the deposition of 
the Four Hundred (sect. 14, 24). 
He was heavily fined, and deprived 
of his citizenship (sect. 15, 33, 88). 
It would appear that the fine was 
greater than his property could 
discbarge: accordingly thia fine, 
remaining> unpaid, would become 
chargeable upon his sons after hit 
death, and unless they could pay 
it, they would come into the situ- 
ation of insolvent public debtors 
to the state, which would debar 
them from the exercise of the rights 
of citizenship, so long as the debt 
remained unpaid. But while Poly- 
stratus was alive, his sons were 
not liable to the state for the 
payment of his fine; and they 
therefore still remained citizens 
and in the full exercise of their 
rights, though he was disfranchised. 
They were three sons, all of whom 
had served with credit as hoplite!>, 
and even as horsemen, in Sicily 
and elsewhere. In the speech be- 
fore us, one of them prefers a peti- 
tion to the Dikastery that the sen- 
tence passed against his father may 
be mitigated— partly on the ground 
that it was unmerited, being passed 
while his father was afraid to stand 
forward in his own defence— partly 
as recompense for distinguished 
military services of all the three 
sons. The speech was delivered at 
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indeed doubly remarkable: ^ first^ because it comes 
from an exile, not friendly to the democracy, and a 
strong admirer of Antiphon; next, because the juncture 
itself was one eminently trying to the popular morality 
and likely to degenerate, by almost natural tendency, into 
excess of reactionary vengeance and persecution. The de- 
mocracy was now one hundred years old, dating from 
ElleisthenSs — and fifty years old, even dating from the final 
reforms of EphialtesandPerikles; so that self-government 
and political equality were a part of the habitual sentiment 
of every man's bosom — heightened in this case by the fact 
that Athens was not merely a democracy, but an imperial 
democracy, having dependencies abroad. 2 At a moment 
when, from unparalleled previous disasters, she is barely 
able to keep up the struggle against her foreign enemies, 
a small knot of her own wealthiest citizens, taking ad- 
vantage of her weakness, contrive by a tissue of fraud and 
force not less flagitious than skilfully combined, to con- 
centrate in their own hands the powers of the state, and 
to tear from their countrymen the security against bad 
government, the sentiment of equal citizenship, and the 
long-established freedom of speech. Nor is this all: these 
conspirators not only plant an oligarchical sovereignty in 
the Senate-house, but also sustain that sovereignty by 
inviting a foreign garrison from without, and by betraying 
Athens to her Peloponnesian enemies. Two more deadly 
injuries it is impossible to imagine; and from neither of 
them would Athens have escaped, ifher foreign enemy had 
manifested reasonable alacrity. Considering the immense 
peril, the narrow escape, and the impaired condition in 
which Athens was left notwithstanding her escape — we 
might well have expected in the people a violence of 

a time later than the battle of is amply euffieient to refate the 

Kynosaftmai in the autumn of this rague assertions in the Oration 

year (sect. 31), but not very long xxv. of Lysias (Aigfiou KotxaXoff. 

after the overthrow of the Four 'AicoX. sec. 84, 86) about great 

Hundred, and certainly (I think) enormities now committed by the 

long before the Thirty ; so.that the Athenians; though Mr. Mitford 

assertion of Taylor (Vit. Lysise, copies these assertions as if they 

p. 65) that aU the extant orations of were real history, referring them 

Lysias bear date after the Thirty, to a time four years afterwards 

must be received with this excep- (History of Greece, ch. xx. s. 1. 

tion. vol. iv. p. 327). 

I This testimony of Thucydidds * Thucyd. viii. 68. 
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reftctionary hostility such as every calm observer, while 
making allowance for the provocation, must nevertheless 
have condemned; and perhaps somewhat analogous to that 
exasperation which, under very similar circumstances, had 
caused the bloody massacres at Korkyra.^ And when we 
find that this is exactly the occasion which ThucydidSs (an 
observer rather less than impartial) selects to eulogise 
their good conduct and moderation, we are made deeply 
sensible of the good habits which their previous democracy 
must have implanted in them, and which now served as a 
corrective to the impulse of the actual moment. They had 
become famihar with the cementing force of a common 
sentiment; they had learnt to hold sacred the inviolability 
of law and justice, even in respect to their worst enemy ; 
and what was of not less moment, the frequency and 
freedom of political discussion had taught them not only 
to substitute the contentions of the tongue for those of the 
sword, but also to conceive their situation with its present 
and prospective liabilities, instead of being hurried away 
by blind retrospective vengeance against the past. 

There are few contrasts in Grecian history more mem- 
oiigarchy orable or more instructive, than that between 
dem wac*' ® oligarchical conspiracy, — conductedbysome 
at Samo8~ of the ablest hands at Athens — and the demo- 
contrast. cratical movement going on at the same time 
in Samos, among the Athenian armament and the Sandan 
citizens. In the former we have nothing but selfishness 
and personal ambition from the beginning: first, a partner- 
ship to seize for their own advantage the powers of govern- 
ment — ^next, after this object has been accomplished, a 
breach among the partners, arising out of disappointment 
alike selfish. We find appeal made to nothing but the 
worst tendencies ; either tricks to practise upon the credu- 
lity of the people, or extra-judicial murders to work upon 
their fear. In the latter, on the contrary, the sentiment 
invoked is that of common patriotism, and equal, |>ublic- 
minded sympathy. That wmch we read in TnucydidSs — 
when the soldiers of the armament and the Samian citizens 
pledged themselves to each other by solemn oaths to uphold 
their democracy, to maintain harmony and good feeling 
with each other, to prosecute energetically the war against 
the Peloponnesians, and to remain at enmity with the oli- 

' See, about the events iu Korkyra, ch. 1. 
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garchical conspirators at Athens — is a scene among the 
most dramatic and inspiriting which occurs in his history. ^ 
Moreover we recognise at Samos the same absence of re- ■ 
actionary vengeance as at Athens, after the attack of the 
oligarchs, Athenian as well as Samian, has been repelled; 
altEongh those oligarchs had begun by assassinating Hyper- 
bolus and others. There is throughout this whole demo- 
cratical movement at Samos a generous exaltation of com- 
mon sentiment over personal, and at the same time an 
absence of ferocity against opponents, such as nothing ex- 
cept democracy ever inspired in the Grecian bosom. 

It is indeed true that this was a special movement of 
generous enthusiasm, and that the details ofademocratical 
government correspond to it but imperfectly. Neither in 
the life of an individual, nor in that of a people, does the 
ordinary and every-day movement appear at all worthy of 
those particular seasons in which a man is lifted above his 
own level, and becomes capable of extreme devotion and 
heroism. • Yet such emotions, though their complete pre- 
dominance is never otherwise than transitory, have their 
foundation in veins of sentiment which are not even at 
other times wholly extinct, but count among the manifold 
forces tending to modify and improve, if they cannotgovem, 
human action. Even their moments of transitory pre- 
dominance leave aluminous tract behind, and render the men 
who have passed through them more apt to conceive again 
the same generous impulse, though, in fainter degree. It is 
one of the merits of Grecian democracy that it did raise 
this feeling of equal and patriotic communion; sometimes, 
and on rare occasions, like the scene at Samos, with over- 
whelming intensity, so as to impassion an unanimous multi- 
tude; more frequently, in feebler tide, yet such as save 
some chance to an honest and eloquent orator of making 
successful appeal to public feeling against corruption or 
selfishness. If we follow the movements of Antiphon and 
his fellow-conspirators at Athens, contemporaneous with 
the democratical manifestations at Samos, we shall see that 
not only was no such generous impulse included in it, but 
the success of their scheme depended upon their being 
able to strike all common and active patriotism out of the 
Athenian bosom. Under the "cold shade" of their oligar- 
chy — even if we suppose the absence of cruelty and rapa- 

• Tllucyd. viii. 75. 
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city, which would probably soon have become rife had their 
dominion lasted, as we shall presently learn from the history 
of the second oligarchy of Thirty — no sentiment would have 
been left to the Athenian multitude except fear, servility, 
or at best a tame and dumb sequacity to leaders whom they 
neither chose nor controlled. To those who regard different 
forms of government as distinguished from each other 
mainly by the feelings which eacn tends to inspire, in ma- 
gistrates as well as citizens, the contemporaneous scenes 
of Athens and Samos will suggest instructive comparisons 
between Grecian oligarchy and Grecian democracy. 
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CHAPTER LXin. 

THE RESTORED ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY, AFTER THE 
DEPOSITION OP THE FOUR HUNDRED, DOWN TO 
THE ARRIVAL OP CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN ASIA 
MINOR. 

The oligarchy of Four Hundred at Athens (installed in the 
Senate-house about February or March 411 b.c., ^^ ^^ 
and deposed about July of the same year), after Embar- 
four or five months of danger and distraction rassed state 
Buch as to bring her almost within the grasp of JftM^th?" 
her enemies, has now been ^terminated by the Four 
restoration of her democracy; with what attend- ^^'*<^'®*' 
ant circumstances has been amply detailed. I now revert 
to the military and naval operations on the Asiatic coast, 
partly contemporaneous with the political dissensions at 
Athens, above described. 

It has already been stated that the Peloponnesian fleet 
of 94 triremes, * having remained not less than 80 Peioponne- 
days idle at Bhodes, had come back to Miletus sian fleet- 
towards the end of March; with the intention ^bydoa®' 
of proceeding to the rescue of Chios, which a from 
portion of the Athenian armament under Strom- ■^*^«'*«- 
bichidSs had been for some time besieging, and which was 
now in the greatest distress. The main Athenian fleet at 
Samos, however, prevented Astyochus from effecting this 
object, since he did not think it advisable to hazard a gener- 
al battle. He was influenced partly by the bribes, partly 
by the delusions of Tissaphemes, who sought only to wear 
out both parties by protracted war, and who now professed 
to be on the point of bringing up the Phenician fleet to his 
aid. Astyochus had in his fleet the ships which had been 
brought over for cooperation with Phamabazus at the 
Hellespont, and which were thus equally unable to reach 
their destination. To meet this difficulty, the Spartan 

• > Thucyd. viii. 44, 45. 
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Derkyllidas was sent with a body of troops by land to the 
Hellespont, there to loin Fharnabazas, in acting against 
Abydos and the neighbonring dependencies of Athens. 
Abydos, connected with Miletus by colonial ties, set the 
example of revolting from Athens to Derkyllidas and Phar- 
nabazus; an example followed, two days afterwards, by the 
neighbouring town of Lampsakus. 

It does not appear that there was at this time any 
stTombichi. Athenian force in the Hellespont; and the news 
ftonf CMOS ^^ *^^® danger to the empire in a fresh quarter, 
to^Sie ** when conveyed to Chios, alarmed Strombichides, 
Hellespont the commander of the Athenian besieging arma- 
con^itilmof ment The Chians, driven to despair by in- 
the Ohians. creasing famine as well as by want of relief 
from Astyochus, and having recently increased their fleet 
to 36 triremes against the Athenian 32, by the arrival of 
12 ships under Leon (obtained from Miletus during the 
absence of Astyochus at Bhodes), had sallied out and 
fought an obstinate naval battle against the Athenians, 
with some advantage.^ Nevertheless Strombichides felt 
compelled immediately to carry away 24 triremes and a 
body of hoplites for the relief of the Hellespont. Hence 
the Ohians became sufficiently masters of the sea, to pro- 
vision themselves afresh, though the Athenian armament 
and fortified post still remained on the island. Astyochus 
also was enabled to recall Leon with the twelve triremes 
to Miletus, and thus to strengthen his main fleet. 2 

The present appears to nave been the time, when the 
Discontent oligarchical party both in the town and in the 
in the Peio- camp at Samos, were laying their plan of con- 
fleet^Vt^'^ spiracy as already recounted, and when the 
Miifttus. Athenian generals were divided in opinion — 
Charminus siding with this party, Leon and Diomedon 
against it. Apprised of the reigning dissension, Astyochus 
thought it a favourable opportunity for sailing with his 
whole fleet up to the harbour of Samos, and offering battle; 
but the Athenians were in no condition to leave the har- 
bour. He accordingly returned to Miletus, where he again 
remained inactive, in expectation (real or pretended) of 
the arrival of the Fhenician ships. Hut the discontent of 
his own troops, especially the Syracusan contingent, 

* Thucyd. vill. 61, 62. oux iXao- not very decisive, 
aov IxovTcc means a certain success, * Thucyd. vlii. 63. f 
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presently became uncontrollable. They not only murmured 
at the inaction of tl^e armament during this precious 
moment of disunion in the Athenian camp, but also 
detected the insidious policy of Tissaphem^s in thus 
frittering away their strength without result; a policy still 
more keenly brought home to their feelings by his irregu- 
larity in supplying them with pay and provision, which 
caused serious distress. To appease their clamours, Asty- 
ochus was compelled to call together a general assembly, 
the resolution of which was pronounced in favour of imme- 
diate battle. He accordingly sailed from MilStus with his 
whole fleet of 11 2 triremes round to the promontory of 
Mykale immediately opposite Samos — ordering the Milesian 
hoplites to cross the promontory by land to the same point. 
The Athenian fleet, now consisting of only 82 sail, in the 
absence of Strombichides, was then moored near G-lauke 
on the mainland of Mykale: but the public decision just 
taken by the Peloponnesians to fight becoming known to 
them, they retired to Samos, not being willing to engage 
with such inferior numbers. * 

It seems to have been during this last interval of 
inaction on the part of Astyochus, that the oligarchical 
party in Samos made their attempt and miscarried; the 
reaction from which attempt brought about, with little 
delay, the great democratical manifestation, and solemn 
collective oath, of the Athenian armament — coupled with 
the nomination of new, cordial, and unanimous generals. 
They were now in high enthusiasm, anxious for battle with 
the enemy; and Strombichides had been sent for immedi- 
ately, that the fleet might be united against the main enemy 
at Miletus. That officer had recovered Lampsakus, but had 
failed in his attempt on Abydos.2 Having established a cen- 
tral fortified station at Sestos, he now rejoined the fleet at 
Samos, which by his arrival was increased to 108 g^ mbichi- 
sail. He arrived in the night, when the Peloponne- d6s returns' 
sian fleet was preparing to renew its attack from J'^^ ^^*o« 
MykalS the next morning. It consisted of 1 1 2 ° *"*°'* 
ships, and was therefore still superior in number to the 
Athenians. But having now learnt both the arrival of 
Strombichides, and the renewed spirit as well as unanimity 
of the Athenians, the Feloponnesian commanders did not 
venture to persist in their resolution of fighting. They 

> Thucyd. viii. 78, 79. • Thucyd. viil. 62. 
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returned back to MiletuSi to the mouth of which harbour 
the Athenians sailed, and had the satisfaction of offering 
battle to an unwilling enemy. ^ 

Such confession of inferiority was well-calculated to 
embitter still farther the discontents of the 
^_e^oponne- pgjQpQjj^gginjj flg^^ ^t Miletus. Tissaphcrnes 
squadron ha^ become more and more parsimonious in 
the HeUes- fumishing pay and supplies; while the recall of 
pont— Alkibiades to Samos, which happened just now, 

Byzantium Combined with the uninterrupted apparent in- 
born timacy between him and the satrap, confirmed 
* *"■* their belief that the latter was intentionally 
cheating and starving them, in the interest of Athens. At 
the same time, earnest invitations arrived from Phamaba- 
zus, soliciting the cooperation of the fleet at the Helles- 
pont, with liberal promises ofpay and maintenance. Klear- 
chus, who had been sent out with the last squadron from 
Sparta for the express purpose of going to aid Phamaba- 
zus, claimed to be allowed to execute his orders; while 
Astyochus also, having renounced the idea of any united 
action, thought it now expedient to divide the fleet, which 
he was at a Toss how to support. Accordingly Klearchus 
was sent with forty triremes from Miletus to the Hellespont, 
yet with instructions to evade the Atljienians at Samos by 
first stretching out westward into the .^gean. Encoun- 
tering severe storms, he was forced with tne greater part 
of his squadron to seek shelter at Delos, and even suffered 
so much damage as to return to Miletus, from whence he 
himself marched to the Hellespont by land. Ten of his 
triremes, however, under the Megarian Helixus, weathered 
the storm and pursued their voyage to the Hellespont, 
which was at this moment unguarded, since Strombichides 
seems to have brought back all his squadron. Helixus 
passed on unopposed to Byzantium, a Doric city and Me- 
garian colony, from whence secret invitations had already 
reached him, and which he now induced to revolt from 
Athens. This untoward news admonished the Athenian 
generals at Samos, whose vigilance the circuitous route of 
Klearchus had eluded, of the necessity of guarding the 
Hellespont, whither they sent a detachment, and even 
attempted in vain to recapture Byzantium. Sixteen fresh 
triremes afterwards proceeded from Miletus to the Helles- 

» Thucyd. viii. 79. 
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pont and Abydos, thus enabling the Peloponnesians to 
watch that strait as well as the Bosphorus and Byzantium, i 
and even to ravage the Thracian Gnersonese. 

Meanwhile the discontents of the fleet at Miletus broke 
out into open mutiny against Astyochus and Discontent 
Tissaphemes. Unpaid and only half-fed, the »*»<* meet- 
seamen came together in crowds to talk over A^/o^dms 
their grievances; denouncing Astyochus as »* Miistua. 
having betrayed them for his own profit to the satrap, 
who was treacherously ruining the armament under 
the inspirations of Alkibiades. Even some of the officers, 
whose silence had been hitherto purchased, began to hold 
the same language; perceiving that the mischief was be- 
coming irreparable, and that the men were actually on the 
point of desertion. . Above all, the incorruptible Hermo- 
krtites of Syracuse, and Dorieus the Thurian commander, 
zealously espoused the claims of their seamen, who being 
mostly freemen (in greater proportion than the crews of 
the Peloponnesian ships), went in a body to Astyochus, 
with loud complaints and demand of their arrears of pay. 
But the Peloponnesian general received them with haughti- 
ness and even with menace, lifting up his stick to strike the 
commander Dorieus while advocating their cause. Such 
was the resentment of the seamen that they rushed forward 
to pelt Astyochus with missiles: he took refuge, however, on 
a neighbouring altar, so that no actual mischief was done. 2 

Nor was the discontent confined to the seamen of the 
fleet. The Milesians also, displeased and alarmed The Spartan 
at the fort which Tissaphemes had built in their com- » 
town, watched an opportunity of attacking it by Lichw^^eL- 
surprise, and expelled his garrison. Though the joins the 
armament in general, now full of antipathy against Jo'^obey** 
the satrap, sympathised in this proceeding, yet Tissapher- 
the Spartan commissioner Lichas censured it content of 
severely; intimating to the Milesians that they, the Miie- 
as well as the other Greeks in the king's terri- **'*°^* 
tory, were bound to be subservient to Tissaphemes within 
all reasonable limits — and even to court him by extreme 
subservience, until the war should be prosperously ter- 
minated. It appears that in other matters also, Lichas had 
enforced instead of mitigating the authority of the satrap 
over them; so that the Milesians now came to hate him 

« Thucyd. viii. 80-99. » Thucyd. viii. 83, 84. 
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yebemently, i and when he shortly afterwards died of sick- 
ness, they refused permission to bury him in the spot 
(probably some place of honour^ which his surviving coun- 
trymen had fixed upon. Thougn Lichas in these enforce- 
ments only carried out the stipulations of his treaty with 
Persia, yet it is certain that the Milesians, instead of 
acquiring autonomy according to the general promises of 
Sparta, were now farther from it than ever, and that im- 
perial Athens had protected them against Persia much 
better than Sparta. 

The subordination of the armament, however, was now 
J .^ almost at an end, when Mindarus arrived from 

supene^es Sparta as admiral to supersede Astyochus, who 
■^**id *^S"i ^*® summoned home and took his departure. 
" "* * ' Both Hermokrates and some Milesian deputies 
availed themselves of this opportunity to go to Sparta for 
the purpose of preferring complaints against Tissaphemes; 
while the latter on his part sent thither an envoy named 
Gaulites (a,Karian brought up in equal familiarity with 
the G-reek and Karian languages) both to defend himself 
against the often-repeated charges of Hermokrates, that he 
had been treacherously withholding the pay under concert 
with Alkibiades and the Athenians — and to denounce the 
Milesians on his own side, as having wrongfully demolished 
his fort. 2 At the same time, he thought it necessary to put 
forward a new pretence, for the purpose of strengthenmg 
the negotiations of his envoy at Sparta, soothing the im- 
patience of the armament, and conciliating the new admiral 
Mindarus. He announced that the Phenician fleet was on 
the point of arriving at Aspendus in Pamphylia, and that 
he was going thither to meet it, for the purpose of bringing 
it up to the seat of war to cooperate with the Pelopon- 
nesians. He invited Lichas to accompany him, and engaged 
to leave Tamos at Miletus, as deputy during his absence, 
with orders to furnish pay and maintenance to the fleet.' 

> Thucyd. Till. 84. *0 |«.ivTOt 01 St MiXi^aioi o>pYiCovT6 Tt a6T^ 

Alette o&TS ^pioxtTO aOxoic; itpT] xt xal 6ioc taOxa xal Si' &XXa xotoo* 

Xp'^^at Tiaaafipvti xal SouXtutiv x6xpoica, Ac. 

MiXt]oIou< xal xoi>c 4XXoo5 4v x^ » Thucyd. viii. 85. 

paaiXiu>c ta |iixpia, xal inidepa- * Thuoyd. viii. 87« 
ic«6tiv iu>^ &v t6y ic6Xt(u»v tO Qu)vxau 
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Hindarus, a new commander without any experience 
of the mendacity of Tissaphemes, was imposed Phenician 
upon by his plausible assurance, and even cap- fleet at 
tivated by the near prospect of so powerful a duplicity"" 
reinforcement. He despatched an officer named of Tissa. 
Philippus with two triremes round the Triopian p^®"^^'* 
Cape to Aspendus, while the satrap went thither by land. 

Here again was a fresh delay of no inconsiderable 
length, while Tissaphemes was absent at Aspendus, on this 
ostensible purpose. Some time elapsed before Mindarus 
was undeceived, for Philippus found the Phenician fleet at 
Aspendus, and was therefore at first full of hope that it 
•was really coming onward. But the satrap soon showed 
that his purpose now, as heretofore, was nothing better than 
delay and delusion. The Phenician ships were 147 in num- 
ber; a fleet more than sufficient for concluding the maritime 
war, if brought up to act zealously. But Tissaphemes 
afi^ected to think that this was a small force, unworthy of 
the majesty of the Great Bang; who had commanded a fleet 
of 300 sail to be fitted out for the service. > He waited for 
Bome time in pretended expectation that more ships were 
on their way, disregarding all the remonstrance of the 
Lacedaemonian officers. 

Presently arrived the Athenian Alkibiades, with thir- 
teen Athenian triremes, exhibiting himself as Aikibiadfts 
on the best terms with the satrap. He too had j* Aspen- 
made use of the approaching Phenician fleet to double*' 
delude his countrymen at Samos, by promising game be- 
to go and meet Tissaphemes at Aspendus ; so as gapher^fts " 
to determine him, if possible, to employ the fleet and the 
in aid of Athens— but at the very least, not to ^*^®^*™- 
employ it in aid of Sparta. The latter alternative of the 
promise was sufficiently safe, for he knew well that Tissa- 
phemes had no intention of applying the fleet to any really 
efficient purpose. But he was thereby enabled to take 
credit with nis countrymen for having been the means 

1 Thucyd. viii. 87. This greater On a subsequent occasion, too, 

total, which Tissapbernds pretend- we hear of the Phenician fleet as 

ed that the Oreat King purposed intended to be augmented to a 

to send, Is specified by Biodorus total of 300 sail (Xenopb. Hellen. 

at 300 sail. Thucydidds does not iii. 4, 1). It seems to have been 

assign any precise number (Diodor. the sort of standing number for a 

xiii. 88, 42, 46), fleet worthy of the Persian king. 
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of diverting such a formidable reinforcement from the 
enemy. 

Partly the apparent confidence between Tissaphemes 
Phenicians and AlkibiadSs — partly the impudent shifts of 
sent ^^^^ the former, grounded on the incredible pretence 
duswithont that the fleet was insufficient in number — at 
motives of ^®^fi»*^ Satisfied Philippus that the present was 
TissaiTher- Only a new manifestation of deceit. After a long 
nfts. and vexatious interval, he apprised Mindarus — 

not without indignant abuse of the satrap — that nothing 
was to be hoped from the fleet at Aspendus. Yet the pro- 
ceeding of Tissaphemes, indeed, in bringing up the Pheni- 
cians to that place, and still withholding the order for 
farther advance and action, was in every one's eyes mys- 
terious and unaccountable. Some fancied that he did it 
with a view of levying larger bribes from the Phenicians 
themselves, as a premium for being sent home without 
fighting, as it appears that they actually were. But Thucy- 
dides supposes that he had no other motive than that which 
had determined his behaviour during the. last year — to 
protract the war and impoverish both Athens and Sparta, 
by setting up a fresh deception, which would last for some 
weeks, and thus procure so much delay. * The historian is 
doubtless right: but without his assurance, it would have 
been difficult to believe, that the maintenance of a fraudulent 

Eretence, for so inconsiderable a time, should have been 
eld as an adequate motive for bringing this large fleet 
from Phenicia to Aspendus, and then sending it away un- 
employed. 

Having at length lost his hope of thePhenician ships, 
Mindarus Mindarus resolved to break off all dealing with 
i6tM wuh ^^® perfidious Tissaphemes — the more so as 
his fleet— Tamos, the deputy of the latter, though left 
Shios- ostensibly to pay and keep the fleet, performed 
Thrasyiius that duty with greater irreeularity than ever 
JSh **i* — *^^ *^ conduct his fleet to the Hellespont into 
fleet at*° cooperation with Pharnabazus, who still con- 
Lesbos, tinued his promises and invitations. The Pelo- 
ponnesian fleets (73 triremes strong, after deducting 13 
which had been sent under Dorieus to suppress some dis- 
turbances in Bhodes) having been carefully prepared be- 
forehand, was put in motion by sudden order, so that no 

> Thucyd. viil. 87, 88, 99. » Diodor. xiii. 88. 
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previous intimation might reach the Athenians at Samos. 
After having been delayed some days at Ikaros by bad 
Aveather, Mindarus reached Chios in safety. But here he 
was pursued by Thrasvllus, who passed, with 55 triremesi 
to the northward of Cnios, and was thus between the Lace- 
<i8emonian admiral and the Hellespont. Believing that 
Mindarus would remain some time at Chios, Thrasyllus 
placed scouts both on the high lands of Lesbos and on the 
continent opposite Chios, in order that ^e might receive 
instant notice of any movement on the part of tne enemy's 
fleet. 1 Meanwhile he employed his Athenian force in re- 
ducing the Lesbian town of Eresus, which had been lately 
prevailed on to revolt by a body of 300 assailants from 
Kyme under the Theban Anaxander — partly Methymnsean 
exiles with some political sympathisers, partly mercenary 
foreigners — who succeeded in carrying Eresus after failing 
in an attack on Methymna. Thrasyllus found before Eresus 
a small Athenian squadron of five triremes under Thrasy- 
bulus, who had been despatched from Samos to try and 
forestall the revolt, but had arrived too late. He was farther 
joined by two triremes from the Hellespont, and by others 
from Methymna, so that his entire fleet reached the number 
of 67 triremes, with which he proceeded to lay siege to 
Eresus; trusting to his scouts for timely warning in case 
the enemy's fleet should move northward. 

The course which Thrasyllus expected the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet to take, was to sail from Chios Mindamt 
northward through the strait which separates eludes 
the iiorth-eastem portion of that island from and*reacbet 
Mount Mimas on the Asiatic mainland: after the Heiiet- 
which it would probably sail past Eresus on the ^^°** 
western side of Lesbos, as being the shortest track to the 
Hellespont — though it might also go round on the eastern 
side between Lesbos and the continent, by a somewhat 
longer route. The Athenian scouts were planted so as to 
descry the Peloponnesian fleet if it either passed through 

* Thacyd. viii. 100. AtaSipicvoc 6t as meaning the mainland opposite 

f Ti iv T "Q X i (p ftv)) «>i voixiffttc a6' Chios f not opposite Leaboa. The 

Tov xaOi^etv autoo, oxoitoi>c piiv words may admit either sense, 

xaxtaTTiffaTO xal iv x^ Aco()(f), xai since Xl((> and autou appear so 

«v T^ dvTinipac y)icelp((), tl immediately before: and the sltn- 

<(pa noi xivoivTO al v^s^, Snu); i/iYj ation for the scouts was much 

AdOoitv, Ac. * more snitable, opposite the north- 

I Gonstnie t^ dvTiRspv^ if)itetp<|> em portion of Chiot* 
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this strait or neared the island of Lesbos. But Mindarus 
did neither; thus eluding their watch and reaching tha 
Hellespont without the knowledge of the Athenians. 
Having passed two days in provisioning his ships, receivings 
besides from the Chians three tessarakosts (a Chian coin 
of unknown value) for each man among his seamen, h& 
departed on the third day from Chios, but took a southerly 
route and rounded the island in all haste on its western or 
sea side. Having reached and passed the northern latitude 
of Chios, he took an eastward course, with Lesbos at some 
distance to his left-hand, direct to the mainland; which he 
touched at a harbour called Karterii in the Fhoksean 
territory. Here he stopped to give the crew their morn- 
ing meal: he then crossed the arc of the Gulf of Kyme 
to the little islets called Arginusse (close on the Asiatic 
continent opposite Hityl^ne), where he again halted for 
supper. Continuing his voyage onward during most part 
of the night, he was at HermatSs (on the continent, directly 
northward and opposite to Methymna) by the next day's 
morning meal: then still hastening forward after a short 
halt, he doubled Cape Lektum, sailed alonff the Troad and 
past Tenedos, and reached the entrance of the Hellespont 
before midnight; where his ships were distributed at 
Sigeium, Bhoeteium, and other neighbouring places.^ 

> Thncyd. viii. 101. The latter word in bracketB. Nay, Dr. AtnoM 

portion of this voyage is sufficient- goes so far as to say in note, 

ly distinct; the earlier portion less *Thia correction i8 80 certain and 

•o. I describe it in the text differ- 80 necessaryf that H only shou-a 

ently trom all the best and most the inattention of the earlier editora 

recent editors of Thncydidds ; from that it was not made long ainee.^ 

whom I dissent with the less re- The words of ThacydidSs,u;tf Aout 

luctance, as they all here take the this correction and as they stood 

gravest liberty with his text, in- universally before Haack's edition 

serting the negative o6 on pure (even in Bekker's edition of 1821), 

conjecture f without the authority are— 

of a single MS. Niebuhr has laid *0 H MlvSapoc cv Toutcf) xal al ex 

it down as almost a canon of tIjc Xlou tubv ntXonovvi)ffl(uv v^ec 

criticism that this is never to be iitioitiod|i.tvat 86oiv 7)|xipaic, xal 

done: yet here we haveKruger re- Xa^dvttc napa tu)v Xicov tpcic Tsooa- 

commending it, andHaack, GoUer, paxooToic ixaaxoc Xiac x^ TpiT\] 6ia 

Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and M. Didot, xa.yiiO'i dicalpouatv ixt^cXtov 

all adopting it as a part of the iceXiTiai, tva fjif) ittpixOxtovi 

text of Thucydidds ; without even xaic iv x^ 'Kpiacf) vauaiv, 

following the caution of Bekker dXXa iv dptoxcp^ x^v Acaflov 

in his small edition, who admon- {^ovxtc SitXeov cict xfjv ^icti- 

ishes the reader by enclosing the pov. Kal icpoo{)aX6vxtc x^c <lKuxai- 
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By this well-laid course, and accelerated voyage, the 
Peloponnesian fleet completely eluded the lookers-out of 



dpt9TOTCOi7)od)jievot, icapaicXsoaavTtc 
TTfv Ku(i.alav Sciicvoicotouvxai iv 'Ap- 
jtvvouaatc tijc ^netpou, iv T<i> dvti- 
fcipa^ T^C MttuXi^vY)^; Ac. 

Haack and the other eminent 
critics just mentioned, all insist 
that these words as they stand are 
absurd and contradictory, and that 
it is indispensable to insert oO 
before iccXdYiai; so that the sen- 
tence stands in their editions 
dnotlpouaiv ix t^< Xlou oO ics- 
Xdjiai. They all picture to 
themselves the fleet of Mindamt 
as sailing from the town of Chios 
northtoard, and going out at the 
northern strait. Admitting this, 
they say, plausibly enough, that 
the words of the old text involye 
a contradiction, because Mindarus 
would be going in the direction 
towards Eresus, and not away from 
it ; though even then, the propriety 
of their correction would be dis- 
putable. But the word neXdYioc, 
when applied to ships departing 
from Chios— though it may perhaps 
mean that they round the north- 
eastern corner of the island and 
then strike west round Lesbos-~- 
yet means also as naturally, and 
more naturally, to announce them 
as departing by the outer sea, or 
sailing on the seaside (round the 
southern and western coast) of the 
island. Accept this meaningf and 
the old words construe perfectly 
well. 'Aitaipsiv ix xi^^ Xlou iceXd- 
710c 1b the natural and proper 
phrase for describing the circuit 
of Mindarus round the south and 
west coast of Chios. This, too, 
was the only way by which he 
could have escaped the scouts and 
the ships of Thrasyllus : for which 
same purpose of avoiding Athe- 
nian ships, we find (viii. 80) the 



squadron of Elearchus, on another 
occasion, making a long circuit 
out to sea. If it be supposed 
(which those who read ou icsXdYiai 
must suppose) that Mindarus sailed 
first up the northern strait between 
Chios and the mainland,* and then 
turned his course east towards 
Phoksea, this would have been the 
course which Thrasyllus expected 
that he would take; and it is 
hardly possible to explain why he 
was not seen both by the Athe- 
nian scouts as well as by the 
Athenian garrison at their station 
of Delphinium on Chios itself. 
Whereas by taking the circuitous 
route round the southern and 
western coast, he never came in 
sight either of one or the other; 
and he was enabled, when he got 
round to the latitude north of the 
island, to turn to the right and 
take a straight easterly course 
with Lesbos on his left hand^ but 
at a sufficient distance from land 
to be out of sight of all scouts. 
•AvoYsaGai ix t^« Xlou icsXdYioc 
(Xen. Hellen. ii. 1. 17) means to 
strike into the open sea, quite 
clear of the coast of Asia: that 
passage does not decisively indi- 
cate whether the ships rounded 
the south-east or the north-east 
corner of the island. 

We are here told that the seamen 
of Mindarus received from the 
Chians per head three Chian tessa- 
rahosta. Now this is a small Chian 
coin, nowhere else mentioned; and 
it is surprising to find so petty and 
local a denomination of money 
here specified by Thucydid6s, con- 
trasted with the different manner 
in which Xenophon describes Chian 
payments to the Peloponnesian 
seamen (Hellen. i. 6, 12 ; ii. 1, 6). 
But the voyage of Mindarus round 
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ThrasylluB, and reached the opening of the Hellespont 
when that admiral was barely apprised of its departure 
Atheni ^^®™ Chios. When it arrived at Harmatiis, 

Heues.^'^ however, opposite to and almost within sight 
ponthie of the Athenian station at Methymna, its pro- 
escapes*" gress could no longer remain a secret. As it 
V^S ^®'*ht' ^v*^c®<l still farther along the Troad, the mo- 
enig . jjjQj^tous news circulated everywhere, and was 
promulgated through numerous fire-signals and beacons 
on the hill, by friend as well as by foe. 

These signals were perfectly visible, and perfectly 
intelligible, to the two hostile squadrons now on guard on 
each side of the Hellespont: 1 8 Athenian triremes at Sestos 

licXcov? In order to express th# 
sense which Haack brings oat, w« 
ought surely to have different 
words, such as— oux ijcflpav ex t^c 
Xiou ictXdYtai, aXV tv dpioxEpqi tv)v 
Ado{)ov l^ovTcc enXcov int t^v ^nci- 
po>. Even the change of tense 
from present to past, when we fol- 
low the construction of Haack, is 
awkward; while if we understand 
the words in the sense which I 
propose, the change of tenso is 
perfectly admissible, since the two 
verbs do not both refer fo the samo 
movement or to the samo portion 
of the voyage. ''The fleet starts 
from Chios out by the aea-aide of 
the island; but when it came to have 
LesboB on the left-hand, it sailed 
straight to the continent.^ 

I hope that I am not too late to 
make good my Tpa^^v Eevia«, or 
protest against the unwarranted 
right of Thucydidean citizenship 
which the recent editors have con- 
ferred upon this word ou in c. 101. 
The old text ought certainly to 
be restored ; or if the editors main- 
tain their views, they ought at least 
to enclose the word in brackets. 
In the edition of Thuoydidfts, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, 1846, by C. A. 
Koch, I observe that the text U 
still correctly printed, without the 
negative. 



the south and west of the island 
explains the circumstance. He 
must have landed twice on the 
island during this circumnavigieition 
(perhaps starting in the evening), 
for dinner and supper: and this 
Chian coin (which probably had 
no circulation out of the island) 
served each man to buy provisions 
at the Chian landing-places. It was 
not convenient to Mindarus to 
take aboard more provisions in 
kind at the town of Chios ; because 
ho had already aboard a stock of 
provisions for two days— the sub- 
sequent portion of his voyage, 
along the coast of Asia to Sigeium, 
daring which he could not afford 
time to halt and buy them, and 
wheie indeed the territory was not 
friendly. 

It is enough if I can show that 
the old text of Tbucydidds will con- 
strue very well, without the violent 
intrusion of this conjectural oit. But 
I can show more ; for this negative 
actually renders even the con- 
struction of the sentence awkward 
at least, if not inadmissible. Surely, 
dicalpouoiv ou icsXdYtat, dXXd — ought 
to be followed by a correlative 
adjective or participle belonging 
to the same verb dicaipouoiv: yet if 
we take {^ovtsc as such correlative 
participle, how are we to construe 
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in Europe — 16 Peloponnesian triremes at Abydos in Asia. 
To the former, it was destruction to be caught by this 
powerful enemy in the narrow channel of the Hellespont. 
They quitted Sestos in the middle of the night, passing 
opposite to Abydos, and keeping a southerly course close 
alonff the shore of the Chersonese, in the direction towards 
Elseus at the southern extremity of that peninsula, so as to 
have the chance of escape in the open sea and of joining 
Thrasyllus. But they would not have been allowed to pass 
even the hostile station at Abydos, had not the Pelopon- 
nesian guardships received the strictest orders from Min- 
darus, transmitted. before he left Chios, or perhaps even 
before he left Miletus, that if he should attempt the start, 
they were to keep a vigilant and special look-out for his 
cominff, and reserve themselves to lend him such assistance 
as might be needed, in case he were attacked by Thrasyllus. 
When the signals first announced the arrival of Mindarus, 
the Peloponnesian guard-ships at Abydos could not know 
in what position he was, nor whether the main Athenian 
fleet might not be near upon him. Accordingly they acted 
on these previous orders, holding themselves in reserve 
in their station at Abydos, until daylight should arrive, 
and they should be better informed. They thus neglected 
the Athenian Hellespontine squadron in its escape from 
Sestos to ElflBiis.! 



> Thncyd. viii. 102. 01 8i 'A6t). 
valoi iv T^ 27)9T(p, . . . . u>c aOtoic 

-vovTo XOL nupd e^ai^vTjc noXXa iv tiQ 
icoXs)jil(f (pavivxa, iYvu>oav Sxi ioRXc- 
«U9iv oi IleXoicovvigaioi. Kai r^c 
aoT^C T00T1JC vuxt6c, tbc etj^ovToxouc, 
(>ico|i.UavTec t^ XspaoviQ9(|), icapticXeov 
iic' *EXatouvTOC| Pou>6fjLevoi cxitXeu- 
aat ic TTjv eupux^^P^ttv x&c tu>v 
<icoXt|i.lu>v vauc. Kat xdc (xev ev 
'A^6SM>ixxal5<xavao^gXa6ov, 
icpocipi)fiCvt]c ^uXax'^c 'cqi ft- 
Xi(|> iicinX(p, Si:u>c adxwv dva- 
xu)c S^ou9iv, ^v ixicXicoai* tok 
^8 (isxd toO MivSdpoo 5|ia icp xaxi- 

Here, again, we haye a difficult 
text, which haa much perplexed 
the commentatorB, and which I 



venture to translate (as it stands 
in my text) differently from all 
of them. The words— icpostpT]|«.<viic 
fuXax^C T(j> fiXicp iiclicXcp, Sicooc 
auTU)y dvaxtiJc S^ouatv, ^v 8XicXcu>ot 
—are explained by the Scholiast 
to mean — "Although watch bad 
been enjoined to them ({. e, to the 
Peloponnesian guard- squadron at 
Abydos) by the friendly approach- 
ing fleet (of Mindarus), that they 
should keep strict guard on the 
Athenians at Sestos, in case the 
latter should sail out." 

Dr. Arnold, GSUer, Poppo, and 
M. Didot, all accept this construc- 
tion, though all agree that it is 
most harsh and confused. The 
former says, "This again is most 
strangely intended to mean, icpo- 
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On arriving about daylight near the southern point 
of the Chersonese, these Athenians were descried by the 



ttpv)(jL«vou a6totc 6«b ttov i«f 
KXt6vT(i>v 9iX(i>v 9uXdoo8tv to(k 
icoXs|ilou<." 

To construe x^. ^tXicf)* inUXtp m 
equiyalent to 0ic6 tu)v cRtitXtovtcuv 
f iXu>v, is certainly sach a harshness 
as we ought to be yery glad to 
escape. And the construction of 
the Scholiast inyoWes another 
liberty which I cannot but con- 
sider as objectionable. He sup- 
plies, in his paraphrase, the word 
xaitoi— although— ttom his own 
imagination. There is no indication 
of although, either express or im- 
plied, in the text of Thucydidds ; 
and it appears to me hazardous 
to assume into the meaning so 
decisiye a particle without any 
authority. The genitive absolute, 
when annexed to the main predica- 
tion affirmed in the verb, usually 
denotes something naturally con- 
nected with it in the way of cause, 
concomitancy, explanation, or 
modification — not something op- 
posed to it, requiring to be pre- 
faced by an although ; if this latter 
be intended, then the word although 
is expressed, not left to be under- 
stood. After Thucydidds has told 
us that the Athenians at Sestos 
escaped their opposite enemies at 
Abydos— when he next goes on to 
add something under the genitive 
absolute, we expect that it should 
be a new fact which explains why 
or how they escaped: but if the 
new fact which he tells us, far ttom 
explaining the escape, renders it 
more extraordinary (such as, that 
the Peloponnesians had received 
strict orders to watch them), he 
would surely prepare the reader 
for this new fact by an express 
particle such as although or not- 
withstanding , '*The Athenians es- 
caped, although the Peloponnesians 



had received the strictest orden to 
watch them and block them up.* 
Aa nothing equivalent to, or im- 
plying, the adversative particle 
dlihough is to be found in the 
Greek words, so I infer, as a high 
probability, that it ia not to be 
aought in the meaning. 

Differing trom the commentators, 
I think that these words— icpocipi]- 
)icvi}c 9uXax^c Tip 9iXi(p ciclicXtp, 
Sncuc aOxwv dvaxu»{ l^oooiv, ^v tx- 
nXicuat— do assign the reason for 
the fact which had been immedi- 
ately before announced, and which 
was really extraqrdinary ; viz. that 
the Athenian squadron was allowed 
to pass by Abydos, and escape 
from Sestos to ElaeAs. That reason 
was, that the Peloponnesian guard- 
squadron had -before received 
special orders ftom Mindarus, 
to concentrate its attention and 
watchfulneee upon his approaching 
squadron \ hence it arose that they 
left the Athenians at Sestos un- 
noticed. 

The words Ttp ^tXlcp iiclnXcp are 
equivalent to xcp -wv ftXtuv iicticXtp, 
and the pronoun aOxcLv, which 
immediately follows, refers to 
^IXcDv (the approaching fleet of 
Mindarus), not to the Athenians 
at Sestos, as the Scholiast and the 
commentators construe it. This 
mistake about the reference of 
a6Tu>y seems to me to have put 
them all wrong. 

That T(j> 9iXl(p iitliiX(p must be 
construed as equivalent to T<i> tu>v 
flXwv ciclicX(p is certain : but it is 
not equivalent to (»r^ tu>v iniRXcov- 
Tov 9lXu)v— nor is it possible to 
construe the words as the Scholiast 
would understand them — "orders 
had been previously given hy the 
approach {or arrival) of their 
friends;^ whereby we should turn 
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fleet of Mindarus which had come the night before to the 
opposite stations of Sigeium and Ehceteium. ThrasyiiuB 
Tne latter immediately gave chase : but the XJhe*ian 
Athenians, now in the wide sea, contrived to fleet at the 
escape most of them to Imbros — not without Hellespont. 



4 iffinXouc into an acting and com- 
manding personality. The «ap- 
proach of their fjriends" is an eyent 
—which may properly be said "to 
have produced an effect" — but 
which cannot be said "to hav.e given 
previous orders." It appears to me 
that Tip (piXltp inlicX({> is the dative 
case governed by {poXoxijc— "a loolc- 
out for the arrival of the PeZopon- 
nenana^ having been enjoined 
(upon these guard-ships at Abydos) 
— "TAey had been ordered to toatch 
for the approaching voyage of their 
friends.^ The English preposition- 
for expresses here exactly the sense 
of the Greek dative— that is, the 
object, purpose, or persons whose 
benefit is referred to. 

The words immediately succeed- 
ing — Sicu>c auTU)v (tu)v fiXuDv) dvaxu>c 
«^ou9iv, ^v ixnXia>ei — are an ex- 
pansion of consequences Intended 
to follow from— tpuXax-^C ttp ^iXtcp 
cniicXtp. "They shall watch for the 
approach of the main fleet, in order 
that they may devote special and 
paramount regard to its safety, in 
case it makes a start." For the 
phrase &vaxd>c ix'^v, compare He- 
rod ot. i. 24; viii. 109. Plutarch, 
Theseus, o. 3S: dvaxwc, 9uXaxTU)<, 
icpovov)Ttxu>c, Eici(jL8Xu>« — thc notes 
of Arnold and Goller here; and 
Kuhner, Gr. Gr. sect. 633. dvaxu)c 
Sxsiv tiv6c for iicifjieXtioQat. The 
words dvaxu>c Ix^tv express the 
anxious and special vigilance which 
the Peloponnesian squadron at 
Abydos was directed to keep for 
the arrival of Mindarus and his 
fleet, which was a matter of doubt 
and danger: but they would not 
be properly applicable to the duty 
of that squadron as respects the 



opposite Athenian squadron at 
Sestos, which was hardly of supe- 
rior force to themselves, and was 
besides an avowed enemy, in sight 
of their own port. 

Lastly, the words ^v £xnX^u>oi 
refer to Mindarus and his fleet 
about to start from Chios, as their 
subject— not to the Athenians at 
Sestos. 

The whole sentence would stand 
thus, if we dismiss the peculiarities 
of Thucydidfts and express the 
meaning in common Greek— Kal 
T&< fiiv cv 'Ap68({> ixxalSexa vabc 
(*A6T)vaToi) {Xa8ov* icpocipTjxo fdp 
(exeivaic tat^ vauaiv) 9uXdao8iv t6v 
ciclicXouv Tu>v (plXwy, Sictoc auTu>v 
(tu)v 9iXu>v) dvaxu); l^ouoiv, i^v i%- 
icXdu>ai. The . verb. tpoXiaazxt here 
(and of course the abstract sub- 
stantive 9uXax7} which represents 
it) signifles to watch for or wait 
for: like Thucyd. ii. 3. tpuXd^avtec 
Iti vOxTtt, xai auT6 t6 iccptopQpov ; 
also viii. 41. ecpoXaoac. 

If we construe the words in this 
way, they will appear in perfect 
harmony with the general scheme 
and purpose of Mindarus. That 
admiral is bent upon carrying his 
fleet to the Hellespont, but to 
avoid an action with Thrasyllus 
in doing so. This is difficaU to 
accomplish, and can only be done 
by great secrecy of proceeding, as 
well as by an unusual route. He 
sends orders beforehand from Chios 
(perhape even from Mil6tu8, before 
he quitted that place) to the Pelo- 
ponnesian squadron guarding the 
Hellespont at Abydos. He contem- 
plates the possible case that Thra- 
syllus may detect his plan, inter- 
cept him on the passage, and 
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the loss however of four triremesi one even captured with 
all the crew on board, near the temple of Protesilaus at 
Elsefls: the crews of the other three escaped ashore. Min- 
darus was now joined by the squadron from Abydos, and 
their united force (86 triremes strong^ was employed for 
one day in trying to storm ElsetLs. Failing in this enter- 
prise, tne fleet retired to Abydos. Before all could arrive 
there, Thrasyllus with his fleet arrived in haste from 
Eresus, much disappointed that his scouts had been eluded 
and idl his calculations baffled. Two Peloponnesian tri- 
remes, which had been more adventurous than the rest in 
pursuing the Athenians, fell into his hands. He awaited 
at ElflBiis the return of the fugitive Athenian squadron 
from Imbros, and then began to prepare his triremes, 76 
in number, for a general action. 



perhaps block him up or compel 
him to fight in some roadstead or 
bay on the coast opposite Lesbos, 
or on the Troad (which would in- 
deed have come to pass, had he 
been seen bj a single hostile 
tishingboat in rounding the island 
of Chios). Now the orders sent 
forward, direct the Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos what they are 
to do in this contingency; since 
without such orders, the captain 
of the squadron would not have 
known what to do, assuming Min- 
darus to be intercepted by Thra- 
syllus— whether to remain on guard 
at the Hellespont, which was his 
special duty; or to leave the 
Hellespont unguarded, keep his 
attention concentrated on Min- 
darus,*and come forth to help him. 
"Let your first thought be to ensure 
the safe arrival of the main fleet 
at the Hellespont, and to come 
out and render help to it, if it be 
attacked in its route; even though 
it be necessary for that purpose to 
leave the Hellespont for a time 
unguarded." Mindarus could not 
tell beforehand the exact moment 
when he would start from Chios^ 
nor was it indeed absolutely certain 



that he would start at all, if the 
enemy were watching him: his 
orders were therefore sent, eondi- 
tional upon his being able to get 
off (i^v ix«Xia>oi). But he was 
lucky enough, by the well-laid 
plan of his voyage, to get to the 
Hellespont without encountering 
an enemy. The Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos, however, 
having received his special orders 
—when the fire-signals acquainted 
them that he was approaching, 
thought only of keeping them- 
selves in reserve to lend him 
assistance if he needed it, and 
neglected the Athenians opposite. 
As it was nigbt, probably the best 
thing which they could do, was to 
wait in Abydos for daylight, until 
they could learn particulars of his 
position, and how or where they 
could render aid. 

We thus see both the general 
purpose of Mindarus, and in what 
manner the orders which he had 
transmitted to the Peloponnesian 
squadron at Abydos, brought about 
indirectly tho escape of the Athe- 
nian squadron without interruption 
from Sestos. 
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After five days of such preparation, his fleet was broughb 
to battle, sailing northward towards Sestus up Battle of 
the Hellespont, by single ships ahead, along f.vio°t"rV^f 
the coast of the Chersonese, or on the European the Athe- 
side. The left or most advanced squadron under ^^^^ fi«**- 
Thrasyllus, stretched even beyond the headland called 
Kynossema, or the Dog's Tomb, ennobled by the legend 
and the chapel of the Trojan queen Hecuba: it was thus 
nearly opposite Abydos, while the right squadron under 
Thrasybulus was not very far from the southern mouth 
of the strait, nearly opposite Dardanus. Mindarus on his 
side brought into action eighty-six triremes (ten more than 
Thrasyllus in total number), extending from Abydos to 
Dardanus on the Asiatic shore; the Syracusans under 
Hermokrates being on the right, opposed to Thrasyllus, 
while Mindarus with the Feloponnesian ships was on the 
left opposed to Thrasybulus. The epibatse or maritime 
hoplites on board the ships of Mindarus are said to have 
been superior to the Athenians; but the latter had the 
advantage in skilful pilots and nautical manoeuvring: 
nevertheless the description of the battle tells us how 
much Athenian manoeuvring had fallen off since the glories 
of Phormion at the beginning of the Feloponnesian war; 
nor would that eminent seaman have selected for the 
scene of a naval battle the narrow waters of the Helles- 
pont. Mindarus took the aggressive, advancing to attack 
near the European shore, and trying to outflank his oppo- 
nents on both sides, as well as to drive them up against 
the land. Thrasyllus on one wing, and Thrasybulus on the 
other, by rapid movements, extended themselves so as to 
frustrate this attempt to outflank them; but in so doing, 
they stripped and weakened the centre, which was even 
deprived of the sight of the left wing by means of the pro- 
jecting headland of Kynossema. Thus unsupported, the 
centre was vigorously attacked and roughly handled by 
the middle division of Mindarus. Its ships were driven 
up against the land, and the assailants even disembarked 
to push their victory against the men ashore. But this 
partial success threw the central Feloponnesian division 
itself into disorder, while Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus 
carried on a conflict at flrst equal, and presently victorious, 
against the ships on the right and left of the enemv. 
Having driven back both these two divisions, they easily 
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chased away the disordered ships of the centre, so that the 
whole Feloponnesian fleet was put to flight, and fotmd 
shelter first in the river Meidius, next in Abydos. The 
narrow breadth of the Hellespont forbade either long pur- 
suit or numerous captures. Nevertheless eight Cnian 
ships, five Corinthian, two Ambrakian and as many 
Boeotian, and from Sparta, Syracuse, Fellene and Leukas, 
one each — feU into the hands of the Athenian admirals; 
who however on their own side lost fifteen ships. They 
erected a trophy on the headland of Kynossema, near 
the tomb or chapel of Hecuba; not omitting the usual 
duties of burying their own dead, and giving up those of 
the enemy under the customary request for truce. ^ 

A victory so incomplete and indecisive would have 
Rejoicing at ^®6DL little valued by the Athenians, in the times 
Athens for preceding the Sicilian expedition. But since 
the victory. ^^laX overwhelming disaster, followed by so many 
other misfortunes, and last of all, by the defeat of Thy- 
mocharis with the revolt of Eubcea — their spirit had been 
so sadly lowered, that the trireme which brought the news 
of the battle of Kynossema, seemingly towards the end of 
August 411 B.C., was welcomed with the utmost delight and 
triumph. They began to feel as if the ebb-tide had 
reached its lowest point, and had begun to turn in their 
favour, holding out some hopes of ultimate success in the 
war. Another piece of good fortune soon happened to 
strengthen this belief. Mindarus was compelled to rein- 
force himself at the Hellespont by sending Hippokrates 
and Epikles to brings the fleet of fifty triremes now acting 
at EuboBa.2 This was in itself ^n important relief to 
Athens, by withdrawing an annoying enemy near home. 

> Thnoyd. yiii. 105, 106 ; Diodor. to join the Athenians in the middle 

xiii. 89, 40. of the battle, and determined the 

The general account which Dio- victory in their favour: this cir- 

dorus gives of this battle, is, even cumstance is evidently borrowed 

in its most essential features, not from the subsequent conflict a few 

reconcileable with Thucydidds. It months afterwards, 

is vain to try to blend them. I We owe to him, however, the 

have been able to borrow from mention of the chapel or tomb of 

Diodorus hardly anything except Hecuba on the headland of Kynos- 

his statement of the superiority of sdma. 

the Athenian pilots, and the Fe- * Thncyd. viii. 107; Diodor. xiii. 

loponnesian epibats. He states 41. 
that twenty-flve fresh ships arrived 
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But it was still farther enhanced by the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of the fleet, which in passing round the headland 
of Mount Athos to get to Asia, was overtaken by a terrific 
storm and nearly destroyed, with great loss of life among 
the crews; so that a remnant only under Hippokrates sur- 
vived to join Mindaras. » 

£ut though Athens was thus exempted from all fear of 
aggression on the side of EuboBa, the consequences 3,13-3 
of this departure of the fleet were such as to across the 
demonstrate how irreparably the island itself S^nJSJ'* 
had passed out of her supremacy. The inhabit- Eubosa with 
ants of Chalkis and the other cities, now left B<»o*i»» 
without foreign defence against her, employed themselves 
jointly with the Bceotians, whose interest in the case was 
even stronger than their own, in divesting Eubcea of its 
insular character, by constructing a mole or bridge across 
the Euripus, the narrowest portion of the Euboean strait, 
where Chalkis was divided from Boeotia. From each coast 
a mole was thrown out, each mole guarded at the extremity 
by a tower, and leaving only an intermediate opening, 
broad enough for a single vessel to pass through, covered 
by a wooden bridge. It was in vain that the Athenian 
TheramenSs, with thirty triremes, presented himself to 
obstruct the progress of the undertaking. The Eubceans 
and Bceotians both prosecuted it in such numbers, and with 
so much zeal, that it was speedily brought to completion. 
Euboea, so lately the most important island attached to 
Athens, is from hencefoi*ward a portion of the mainland, 
altogether independent of her, even though it should please 
fortune to re-establish her maritime power. 2 

1 Diodor. ziii. 41. It is probable and that he was alive at the sub- 
that this fleet was in great part sequent battle of Eysikas(Xenoph« 
Boeotian; and twelve seamen who Hellen. i. 1, 2S). 
escaped from the wreck com- Bespecting the danger of sailing 
memorated their rescue by an in- round the promontory of Athos, 
scription in the temple of Athdnd the reader is referred to a former 
at Eordneia ; which inscription chapter of this work, wherein the 
was read and copied by Ephorus. ship-canal, cut across the Isthmus 
By an exaggerated and over-literal by order of Xerxes, is described ; 
confidence in the words of it, together with an instructive cita- 
Diodorus Is led to affirm that these tion from Colonel Leake's Travels, 
twelve men were the only persons See oh. xxxviii. of this History, 
saved, and tbat every other person * Diodor. xiii. 47. He places this 
perished. But we know perfectly event a year later, but I agree 
that Hippokrates himself survived, with Sievers in conceiving it aa 

VOL. vn. 2 a 
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The battle of KynossSma produced no very important 
Bevoit of consequences, except that of encouragement to 
KyaikuB. the Athenians. Even just after the action, Kjr- 
zikus revolted from them, and on the fourth day after it, 
the Athenian fleet, hastily refitted at Sestos, sailed to that 
place to retake it. It was unfortified, so that they suc- 
ceeded with little difficulty, and imposed upon it a contri- 
bution: moreover in the voyage thither, they gained an 
additional advantage by capturing, off the southern coast 
ofthePropontis, those eight Peloponnesian triremes which 
had accomplished, a little while before, the revolt of By- 
zantium. But on the other hand, as soon as the Athenian 
fleet had left Sestos, Mindarus sailed from his station at 
Abydos to Elseds, and recovered all the triremes captured 
from him at KynossSma, which the Athenians had there 
deposited ; except some of them which were so much damaged^ 
that the inhabitants of ElsetLs set them on fire. ^ 

But that which now began to constitute a far more 
important element of the war, was, the difference 
Phamaba- of character between Tissaphemes and Phama- 
XMB against bazus, and the transfer of the Peloponnesian 
importance fleet from the satrapy of the former to that of 
of Persian the latter. Tissaphemes, while fumishingneither 
money. ^.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ Peloponnesians, had by his 
treacherous promises and bribes enervated all their pro- 
ceedings for the last year, with the deliberate view of 
wasting both the belligerent parties. Phamabazus was a 
brave and earnest man, who set himself to assist them 
strenuously, by men as well as by money, and who laboured 
hard to put down the Athenian power; as we shall find 



following with little delay on the 
withdrawal of the protecting fleet 
(SiCTers, Comment, in Xenoph* 
Hellen. p. 9; not. p. 66). 

See Colonel Leakeys Travels in 
Northern Greece, for a description 
of the Euripus, and the adjoining 
ground, with a plan, vol. ii. ch. 
xiT. p. 259-266. 

I cannot make out ttom Colonel 
Leake what is the exact breadth 
of the channel. Strabo talks in 
his time of a bridge reaching 200 
feet (x. p. 400). But there must 
have been material alterations 



made by the inhabitants of Ohalkia 
during the time of Alexander the 
Great (Strabo, x. p. 447). The 
bridge here described by Diodorua, 
covering an open space broad 
enough for one ship, could scarce- 
ly have been more than 20 feet 
broad; for it was not at all de- 
signed to render the passage easy. 
The ancient ships could all lower 
their masts. I cannot but think 
that Colonel Leake (p. 269) must 
have read in Diodorus xiii. 47 — o6 
in place of 6. 

» Thuoyd. viii. 107, 
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him labouring equally hard, eighteen years afterwards, to 
bring about its partial renovation. From this time forward, 
Persian aid becomes a reality in the Grecian war; and in 
the main — first through the hands of Fharnabazus, next 
through those of the younger Cyrus — the determining re- 
ality. For we shall find that while the Peloponnesians 
are for the most part well-paid, out of the Persian treasury 
— ^the Athenians, destitute of any such resource, are com- 
pelled to rely on the contributions which they can levy 
here and there, without established or accepted right; and 
to interrupt for this purpose even the most promising 
career of success. Twenty-six years after this, at a time 
when Sparta had lost her Persian allies, the Lacedeemonian 
Teleutias tried to appease the mutiny of his unpaid seamen, 
by telling them how much nobler it was to extort pay 
from the enemy by means of their own swords, than to 
obtain it by truckling to the foreigner ;i and prolDably the 
Athenian generals, during these previous years of struggle, 
tried similar appeals to the generosity of their soldiers. 
But it is not the less certain, that the new constant pay- 
master now introduced gave fearful odds to the Spartan 
cause. 

The good pay and hearty cooperation which the Pelo- 
ponnesians now enjoyed from Pharnabazus, only Tissa- 
made them the more indignant at the previous piieraes 
deceit of Tissaphem^s. Under the influence of courts the 
this sentiment, they readily lent aid to the in- Peiopon- 
habitants of Antandrus in expelling his general ^®***^^- 
Arsakes with the Persian garrison. Arsakes had recently 
committed an act of murderous perfidy, under the influence 
of some unexplained pique, against the Delians established 
at Adramyttium: he had summoned their principal citizens 
to take part as allies in an expedition, and had caused them 
all to be surrounded, shot down, and massacred during the 
morning meaL Such an act was more than sufficient to 
excite hatred and alarm among the neighbouring Antand- 
rians, who invited from Abydos, accross the mountain range 
of Ida, a body of Peloponnesian hoplites; by whose aid 
Ajitandrus was liberated from the Persians. > 

> Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1, 17. Com- HeUen. i. 6, 7 ; Plataroh, Lysander, 

pare a like explanation, ander o. 6. 

aot>ler circumstances, from the * Thnoyd. yiii. 108; Diodor. ziii. 

Spartan Kallikratidas, Xenoph. 42. 

2 a2 
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In MilStus as well as in EjiiduSy Tissaphern^s bad al- 
ready experienced the like humiliation: ^ Lichas was no 
longer alive to back bis pretensions: nor do we bear that 
he obtained any result from the complaints of bis envoy 
Gaulites at Sparta. Under these circumstances be began 
to fear that he had incurred a weight of enmity which might 
prove seriously mischievous, and he was not without jealousy 
of the popularity and possible success of Fhamabazus. The 
delusion respecting the Fhenician fleet, now that Mindams 
had openly broken with him and quitted Miletus, was no 
longer available to any useful purpose. Accordingly he 
dismissed the Phenician fleet to tneir own homes, pre- 
tending to have received tidings that the Phenician towns 
were endangered by sudden attacks from Arabia and Egypt; 2 
while he himself quitted Aspendus to revisit Ionia, as well 
as to go forward to the Hellespont for the purpose of 
renewing personal intercourse with the dissatisfied Pelo- 
ponnesians. He wished, while trying again to excuse his 
own treachery about the Phenician fleet, at the same time 
to protest against their recent proceedings at Antandrus; 
or, at the least, to obtain some guarantee against repetition 
of such hostility. His visit to Ionia, however, seems to have 
occupied some time, and he tried to conciliate the Ionic 
Greeks by a splendid sacrifice to Artemis at Ephesus.^ 

' Thuoyd. yiii. 109. attention required from an histo- 

» Diodor. xiii. 46. This is the rian of Greece. To pass froni 

statement of Diodoius, and seems Thuoydidds to the Hellenica of 

probable enough; though he makes Xenophon, is a descent truly 

a strange confusion in the Persian mournful : and yet, when we look 

affairs of this year, leaTing out at Grecian history as a whole, ire 

the name of Tissaphernds, and have great reason to rejoice that 

jumbling the acts of Tiasaphernds even so inferior a work as the 

with the name of Pharnabazus. latter has reached us. The histo- 

* Thucyd. viii. 109. It is at this rical purposes and conceptions of 

point that we hare to part com- Thucydidds, as set forth by him- 

pany with the historian Thucy- self in his preface, are exalted 

didds, whose work not only closes and philosophical to a degree 

without reaching any definite altogether wonderful, when we 

epoch or limit, but eyen breaks consider that he had no pre>existiDg 

off (as we possess it) in the middle models before him from which to 

of a sentence. derive them. And the eight books 

The full extent of this irrepa- of his work (in spite of the un- 
rable loss can hardly be conceived, finished condition of the last) are 
except by those who have been not unworthy of these large pro- 
called upon to study his work mises, either in spirit or in execn- 
with the profound and minute lion. Even the peculiarity, the 
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Having quitted Aspendus (as far as we can make out) about 
the beginning of August (411 b.c), he did not reach the 
Hellespont until the month of November. * 

As soon as the Phenician fleet had disappeared, Alki- 
biadSs returned with his thirteen triremes from j^^^^^. .. 
Phaselis to Samos. He too, like TissaphemSs, retums^rom 
made the proceeding subservient to deceit of his Aspendus 
own. He took credit with his countrymen for ° *™°"' 
having enlisted the goodwill of the satrap more strongly 
than ever in the cause of Athens, and for having induced 
him to abandon his intention of bringing up the Phenician 
fleet. 2 At this time Dorieus was at Bhodes with thirteen 
triremes, having been despatched by Mindarus (before his 
departure from Miletus) in order to stifle the ^owth of a 
philo- Athenian party in the island. Perhaps the presence 
of this force may have threatened the Athenian interest in 
Kos and Halikamassus; for we now find Alkibiades going 
to these places from Samos, with nine fresh triremes in 
addition to his own thirteen. Having erected fortifications 
at the town of Kos, he planted in it an Athenian officer and 
garrison. From Halikamassus he levied large contributions; 
upon what pretence, or whether from simple want of money, 

condensation, and the harshness, learned and exact commentators, 

of his style, thongh it sometimes of conceiying and appreciating 

hides from us his full meaning, has antiquity as a living whole, and 

the general effect of lending great not merely as an aggregate of 

additional force and of impressing words and abstractions. His cri- 

his thoughts much more deeply ticisms are continually adopted 

upon every attentive reader. by G511er in the second edition of 

During the course of my two his Thucydidds, and to a great 

last volumes, I have had frequent degree also by Poppo. Desiring, 

occasion to notice the criticisms as I do sincerely, that his edition 

of Dr. Arnold, in his edition of may long maintain its pre-emin- 

Thucydidds; most generally on ence among English students of 

points where I dissented from him. Thucydidds, I have thought it my 

I have done this, partly because duty at the same time to indicate 

I believe that Dr. Arnold's edition many of the points on which his 

is in most frequent use among remarks either advance or imply 

English readers of Thucydidgs— views of Orecian history different 

partly because of the high esteem firom my pwn. 

which I entertain for the liberal * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 9. 

spirit, the erudition, and the Jud- * Thucyd. viii. 108. Diodorus 

gement, which pervade his criti- (xiii. 88) talks of this influence of 

oisms generally throughout the Alkibiadds over the satrap as if it 

book. Dr. Arnold deserves, espe- were real. Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 

cially, the high commendation, not 26) speaks in more qualified Ian- 

often to be bestowed even upon guage. 
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we do not know. It was towards the middle of September 
that he returned to Samos. ^ 

At the Hellespont, Mindarus had been reinforced after 
the battle of Kynossema by the squadron from 
combats at EuboBa; at least by that portion of it which had 
the Heiies- escaped the storm off Mount Athos. The de- 
^^^ ' parture of the Feloponnesian fleet from Eubcea 

enabled the Athenians also to send a few more 
ships to their fleet at Sestos. Thus ranged on the opposite 
sides of the strait, the two fleets came to a second action, 
wherein the Peloponnesians, under Agesandridas, had the 
advantage; yet with little fruit. It was about the month of 
October, seemingly, that Dorieus with his fourteen triremes 
came from Bhodes to rejoin Mindarus at the Hellespont 
He had hoped probably to get up the strait to Abydos 
during the night, but he was caught by daylight a little way 
from the entrance, nearBhodteium ; and the Athenian scouts 
instantly gave signal of his approach. Twenty Athenian 
triremes were despatched to attack him : upon which Dorieus 
fled, and sought safety by hauling his vessels ashore in the 
receding bay near Dardanus. The Athenian squadron here 
attacked him, but were repulsed and forced to sail back to 
Madytus. Mindarus was himself a spectator of this scene, 
from a distance; being engaged in sacrificing to Athene on 
the venerated hill of Ilium. He immediately hastened to 
Abydos, where he fitted out his whole fleet of 84 triremes; 
Pharnabazus cooperating on the shore with his land-force. 
Having rescued the ships of Dorieus, his next care was, to 
resist the entire Athenian fleet, which presently came to 
attack him under Thrasybulus andThrasyllus. An obstinate 
naval combat took place between the two fleets, which lasted 
nearly the whole day with doubtful issue: at length, towards 
the evening, 20 fresh triremes were seen approaching. They 
proved to be the squadron of Alkibiades sailing from Sa- 
mos: having probably heard of the re-junction of the 
squadron of Dorieus with the main Peloponnesian fleet, he 
had come with his own counterbalancing reinforcement. 2 

> Thucyd. viii. 108. itpo? to fjiSTO- year. 
iTCDpov. Haack and Sievers (see * Diodorns (xiii. 46) and Plutarch 
Sievers, Comment, ad Xenoph. (Alkib. c. 27) speak of Ms coming 
Hellen. p. 103) construe this as to the Hellespont by accident- 
indicating the middle of August, xa-ca xu^^riv— which is certainly very 
which I think too early in tho improbable. 
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As soon as his purple flag or signal was ascertained, the 
Athenian fleet became animated with redoubled spirit. The 
new-comers aided them in pressing the action so vigorously, 
that the Feloponnesian fleet was driven back to Abydos, 
and there run ashore. Here the Athenians still followed 
up their success, and endeavoured to tow them all off. But 
the Persian land-force protected them, and Phamabazus 
himself was seen foremost in the combat; even pushing into 
the water in person, as far as his horse could stand. The 
main Peloponnesian fleet was thus preserved: yet the Athe- 
nians retired with an important victory, carrying off thirty 
triremes as prizes, and retaking those which they bad them- 
selves lost in the two preceding actions. ^ 

Mindarus kept his defeated fleet unemployed at Abydos 
during the winter, sending to Peloponnesus as ^.o. 411-410. 
well as among his allies to solicit reinforcements : Theramen 6b 
in the mean time, he engaged j ointly with Phama- sent out 
bazus in operations by land against various J^^*cement8 
Athenian allies on the continent. The Athenian from 
admirals, on their side, instead of keeping their '^*^®«»«- 
fleet united to prosecute the victory, were compelled to 
disperse a large portion of it in flying squadrons for col- 
lecting money, retaining onlv forty sail at Sestos; while 
Thrasyllus in person went to Athens to proclaim the victory 
and ask for remforcements. Pursuant to this request, thirty 
triremes were sent out under Theramenes; who first en- 
deavoured without success to impede the construction of the 
bridge between Euboea and Boeotia, and next sailed on a 
voyage among the islands for the purpose of collecting 
money. He acquired considerable plunder by descents upon 
hostile territory, and also extorted money from various 
parties, either contemplating or supposed to contemplate 
revolt, among the dependencies of Athens. At Paros, where 
the oligarchy established by Peisander in the conspiracy of 
the Pour Hundred still subsisted, Theramenes deposed and 
fined the men who had exercised it — establishing a demo- 
cracy in their room. From hence he passed to Macedonia, 
to tne assistance and probably into the temporary pay, of 
Archelaus king of Macedonia, whom he aided for some time 
in the siege of Pydna; blocking up the town by sea while 
the Macedonians besieged it by land. The blockade having 
lasted the whole winter, Theramenes was summoned away, 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 6, 7. 
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before its capture, to join the main Athenian fleet in 
Thrace: Arcnelaus however took Pydna not long after- 
wards, and transported the town with its residents from 
the sea-board to a distance more than two miles inland. * 
We trace in all these proceedings the evidence of that 
terrible want of money which now drove the Athenians to 
injustice, extortion, and interference with their allies, such 
as they had never committed during the earlier years of 
the war. 

It is at this period that we find mention made of a fresh 
Benewed intestine commotion in Korkyra, less stained 
troubles at however with savage enormities than that re- 
Korkyra. counted in the seventh year of .the war. It 
appears that the oligarchical party in the island, which had 
been for the moment nearly destroyed at the period, had 
since gained stren^h, and was encouraged by the misfor- 
tunes of Athens to lay plans for putting the island into the 
hands of the Lacedaemonians. The democratical leaders, 
apprised of this conspiracy, sent to Naupaktus for the 
Atnenian admiral Konon. He came with a detachment of 
600 Messenians, by the aid of whom they seized the oli- 
garchical conspirators in the market-place, putting a few to 
death, and banishing more than a thousand. The extent of 
their alarm is attested by the fact, that they liberated the 
slaves and conferred the right of citizenship upon the for- 
eigners. The exiles, having retired to the opposite con- 
tinent, came back shortly afterwards, and were admitted, 
by the connivance of a party within, into the market-place. 
A serious combat took place within the walls, which was 
at last made up by a compromise and by the restoration of 
the exiles. 2 we know nothing about the particulars of this 
compromise, but it seems to have been wisely drawn up and 

1 DiodoT. xili. 47, 49. me that F. W. Ullrich (Beitrage 

* Diodor. xiii. 48. Sievers (Oom- zur Erklarnng des Thukydides, p. 

mentat. ad Xenoph. Hellen. p. 12 ; 95 — 99) has properly explained this 

and p. 66. not. 68) controverts the phrase of Thucydidds, as meaning, 

reality of these tumults in Kor- in the place here cited, the first 

kyra, here mentioned hy Diodo- ten years of the Peloponnesian 

rus, but not mentioned in the war, between the surprise of Flatea 

Hellenika of Xenophon, and con- and the peace of Nikias. 

tradicted, as he thinks, by the I see no reason to call in ques- 

negative inference derivable from tion the truth of these disturbances 

Thucyd. iv. 48— Saa ft xarot t6v in Korkyra here alluded to by 

«6Xs|«.o<» T6<»6t. But it appears to Diodorus. 
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faithfully observed; for we hear nothing about Korkyra 
until about thirty-five years after this period, and the island 
is then presented to us as in the highest perfection of 
cultivation and prosperity. ^ Doubtless the emancipation 
of slaves, and the admission of so many new foreigners to 
the citizenship, contributed to this result. 

Meanwhile Tissaphemes, having completed his measures 
in Ionia, arrived at the Hellespont not long Aikibiadfts 
after the battle of Abydos — seemingly about is seized 
November 411 b.c. He was anxious to retain phernJa^and 
some credit with the Peloponnesians, for which confined at 
an opportunity soon presented itself. Alkibia- ^*'**** 
dSs, then in .command of the Athenian fleet at Sestos, came 
to visit him in all the pride of victory, bringing the custom- 
ary presents; but the satrap seized his person and sent 
him awav to Sardis as a prisoner in custody, afi&rming that 
he had the Great King^s express orders for carrying on war 
with the Athenians. 2 Here was an end of all the delusions 
of Alkibiad^s, respecting pretended power of influencing 
the Persian counsels. Yet these delusions had already served 
his purpose by procuring for him a renewed position in the 
Athenian camp, which his own military energy enabled him 
to sustain and justify. 

Towards the middle of this winter thA superiority of 
the fleet of Mindarus at Abydos, over the Athe- b.c. 4io. 
nian fleet at Sestos, had become so great (partly, Baoape of 
as it would appear, through reinforcements ob- Aikibiadfts 
tained by the former — partly through the dis- ^aSon^of 
persion of the latter into flying squadrons from the Atbe- 
want of pay) that the Athenians no longer dared MrndwuV" 
to maintain their position in the Hellespont, besieges 
They sailed round the southern point of the ^y^iitus. 
Chersonese, and took station at Kardia on the western side 
of the isthmus of that Peninsula. Here, about the com- 
mencement of spring, they were rejoined by Alkibiades; 
who had found means to escape from Sardis, (along with 
Mantitheus, another Athenian prisoner,) first to ^^lazomense, 
JEind next to Lesbos, where he collected a small squadron of 
five triremes. The dispersed squadrons of the Athenian 
fleet being now all summoned to concentrate, TheramenSs 
came to Kardia from Macedonia, and Thrasybulus from 

■ Xenoph. Hellen. yi. 2, 25. 

* Xenopb. Hellen. 1,9; Plutr.rch Aikibiadfts, o. 27. 
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Thasos; whereby the Athenian fleet was rendered superior 
in number to that of Mindarus. News was brought tlutt the 
latter had moved with his fleet from the Hellespont to 
Kjj^zikuSy anA was now engaged in the siese of that place, 
jointly with Phamabazus and the Persian land-force. 

His vigorous attacks had in fact already carried the 
place, when the Athenian admirals resolved to attack him 
there, and contrived to do it by surprise. Having passed 
first from Kardia to Elseiis at the south of the Chersonese, 
they sailed up the Hellespont to Prokonnesus by night, so 
that their passage escaped the notice of the Peloponnesian 
guard-ships at Abydos. i 

Besting at Prokonnesus one night, and seising every 
Battle of boat ou the island, in order that their move- 
^ict*^""f ™®^*8 might be kept secret, Alkibiad^s warned 
the aL»- the assembled seamen that they must prepare 
2Jf "/~ 1 for ft sea-fight, a land-fight, and a wall-fiffh^ all 

Mindaras is , urOr i. ° / • j i. \ ^-i 

slain, and at ouce. "we have no money (said he), while our 
the whole enemies have plenty from the Great King." 
nesiuT fleet Neither zeal in the men, nor contrivance in &e 
taken. commanders, was wanting. A body of hoplites 

were landed on the mainland in the territory of Kyzikus, 
for the purpose of operating a diversion; after which the 
fleet was distributed into tm>ee divisions under Alkibiades, 
TheramenSs, and Thrasybulus. The former, advancing near 
to Kyzikus with his single division, challenged the fleet of 
Mindarus,and contrived to inveigle him by pretended fi^ht 
to a distance from the harbour; while the other Athenian 
divisions, assisted hj hazy and rainy weather, came up 
unexpectedly, cut on his retreat, and forced him to run his 
ships ashore on the neighbouring mainland. After a gallant 
and hard-fought battle, partly on ship-board, partly ashore 
— at one time unpromising to the Athenians, in spite of 
their superiority of number, but not very intelligible in its 
details, and differently conceived by our two auUiorities — 
both the Peloponnesian fleet by sea and the forces of 
Phamabazus on land were completely defeated. Mindarus 
himself was slain; and the entire fleet, every single trireme, 
was captured, except the triremes of Syracuse, which were 
burnt by their own crews; while Kyzikus itself surrendered 

' Diod.xiii. 49. Diodorus special- the surprise of Mindaras could not 
ly notices this fact, which must have heen accomplished, 
obviously be correct. Without it, 
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to the AtheniimSy and submitted to a large contrilmtion, 
being spared from all other harm. The booty taken by the 
victors was abundant and valuable. The number of the 
triremes thus captured or destroyed is differently given; 
the lowest estimate states it at 60, the highest at 80. ^ 

This capital action, ably planned and bravely executed 
by AlkibiadSs and his two colleagues (about April 410, B.C.), 
changed sensibl^r the relative position of the belligerents. 
The i*elo^onnesians had now no fleet of im- b.o. 4io. 
portance in Asia, though they probably still Digoourage- 
retained a small squadron at the station of ment of the 
Miletus; while the Athenian fleet was more p?o*po8?tion 
powerful and menacing than ever. The dismay to Athens 
of the defeated army is forcibly portrayed in the ^°' p«»ce. 
laconic despatch sent by Hippokrates (secretary of the late 
admiral Mindarus) to the Ephors at Sparta: — ^"All honour 
and advantage are gone from us: Mindarus is slain: the men 
are starving: we are in straits what to do.'^^ The. Ephors 
doubtless heard the same deplorable tale from more than 
one witness; for this particular despatch never reached 
them, having been intercepted and carried to Athens. So 
discouraging was the view which they entertained of the 
future, that a LacedaBmonian embassy with Endius at their 
head, came to Athens to propose peace; or rather perhaps 
Endius (ancient friend and guest of Alkibiades, who had 
already been at Athens as envoy before) was allowed to 
come thither now again to sound the temper of the city, in 
a sort of informal manner which admitted of being easily 
disavowed if nothing came of it. For it is remarkable that 
Xenophon makes no mention of this embassy: and his 
silence, though not sufficient to warrant us in questioning 
the reality of the event — which is stated by Diodorus, per- 
haps on the authority of Theopompus, and is noway im- 
probable in itself— nevertheless leads me to doubt whether 
the Ephors themselves admitted that they had made or 
sanctioned the proposition. It is to be remembered, that 
Sparta, not to mention her obligation to her confederates 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 14^20; in Xenoph. Hellen. not. 62, pp. 

Diodor. xiii. 60, 61. 66, 66 seq. 

The numerous discrepancies be- ' Xen. Hellen. 1. 1, 28. 'E^ptt Td 

tween Diodorus and Xenophon, in xaXi* MlvSapo^ iiceaaooot* TcetvibvTi 

the events of these few years, are Tu>v6psc' dnopio|i.sc ri ypii fip^tv. 

collected by Sievers, Commentat. Plutarch, Alkib. c. 28. 
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generallyy was at this moment bound by special convention 
to Persia to conclude no separate peace with Athens. 

According to Diodorus, Endius, having been admitted 
to speak in the Athenian assembly, invited the 
demonian Athenians to make peace with Sparta on the 
Kndius at following tcrms : — That each party should stand 
his propo- just as they were: That the garrisons on both 
•itiong for sides should be withdrawn: Thatprisoners should 
peace. |^^ exchanged, one Lacedaemonian against one 

Athenian. Endius insisted in his speech on the mutual 
mischief which each was doing to the other by prolonging 
the war: but he contended that Athens was by far the 
greater sufferer of the two, and had the deepest interest in 
accelerating peace. She had no money, while Sparta had 
the Great King as a paymaster: she was robbed of the 
produce of Attica by the garrison of Dekeleia, while Pelo- 

Sonnesus was undisturbed: all her power and influence 
epended upon superiority at sea, which Sparta could dis- 
pense with, and yet retain her pre-eminence. ^ 

If we may oelieve Diodorus, all the most intelligent 
Befased by citizens in Athens recommended that this propo- 
■A-thens- sition should be accepted. Only the demagogues, 
ofm'eo-**"^ the disturbers, those who were accustomed 
phon. to blow up the flames of war in order to obtain 

profit for themselves, opposed it. Especially the dema- 
gogue Blleophon, now enjoying ^reat influence, enlarged 
upon the splendour of the recent victory, and upon the new 
chances of success now opening to them; insomuch that the 
assembly ultimately rejected the proposition of Endius. > 

It was easy for those who wrote after the battle of 
Gr unds of -^g^spotamos and the capture of Athens, to be 
the oppo-° wise after the fact, and to repeat the stock de- 
gtion of nunciations against an insane people misled by 
eop on. ^ corrupt demagogue. But if, abstracting from 
our knowledge of the final close of the war, we look to the 
tenor of this proposition (even assuming it to have been 
formal and authorised) as well as the time at which it was 
made — we shall hesitate before we pronounce Kleophon to 
have been foolish, much less corrupt, for recommending 
its rejection. In reference to the charge of corrupt interest 
in the continuance of war, I have already made some re- 
marks about Kleophon, tendingto show thatno such interest 

> Diodor. xiii. 62. * Diodor. ziii. 53. 
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can fairly be ascribed to demagogues of that character. ^ 
They were essentially unwarlike men, and had quite as 
much chance personally of losing, as of gaining, by a state 
of war. Especially this is true respecting Kleophon during 
the last years of the war — since the financial posture of 
Athens was then so unprosperous, that all her available 
means were exhausted to provide for ships and men, leav- 
ing little or no surplus for political peculators. The 
admirals, who paid the seamen by raising contributions 
abroad, misht possibly enrich themselves, if so inclined; 
but the politicians at home had much less chance of such 
gains than they would have had in time of peace. Besides, 
even if Kleophon were ever so much a gainer by the con- 
tinuance of war, yet assuming Athens to be ultimately 
crushed in the war, he was certain beforehand to be deprived, 
not only of all his gains and his position, but of his life also. 
So much for the charge against him of corrupt interest. 
The question whether his advice was judicious, is not so 
easy to dispose o£ Looking to the time when tie Question of 
proposition was made, we must recollect that policy, as it 
the Peloponnesian fleet in Asia had been just b^tJ^ee^n ^^* 
annihilated, and that the brief epistle itself, from war and 
HippokratSs to the Ephors, divulging in so p®^^®®- 
empnatic a manner the distress of his troops, was at this 
moment before the Athenian assembly. On the other hand, 
the despatches of the Athenian generals, announcing their 
victory, had excited a sentiment of universal triumph, 
manifested by public thanksgiving, at Athens. 2 We cannot 
doubt that Alkibiades and his colleagues promised a large 
career of coming success, perhaps the recovery of most part 
of the lost maritime empire. In this temper of the Athe- 
nian people and of their generals, justified as it was to a 
great degree by the reality, what is the proposition which 
comes from Endius ? What he propos.es is, in reality, no 
concession at all. Both parties to stand in their actual 
position — to withdraw garrisons — to restore prisoners. 
There was only one way in which Athens would have been 
a gainer by accepting these propositions. She would have 
withdrawn her garrison from Pylus — she would have 
been relieved from the garrison of Dekeleia: such an ex- 
change would have been a considerable advantage to her. 
To this we must add the relief arising from simple cessa- 
tion of war — doubtless real and important. 

» Bee a former Yolume, chap. liv. * Diodor. xiii. 52. 
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Now the question is, whether a statesman like Perik- 
les would have advised his countrymen to be satisfied with 
such a measure of concession, immediately after the great 
victory at Kyzikus, and the two smaller victories pre- 
ceding it? I incline to believe that he would not. It would 
rather have appeared to him in the light of a diplomatic 
artifice calculated to paralyse Athens during the interval 
whUe her enemies were defenceless, and to gain time for 
them to build a new fleet, i Sparta could not pledge herself 
either for Persia, or for her Peloponnesian confederates: 
indeed past experience had shown that she could not do so 
with effect. By accepting the propositions, therefore, 
Athens would not really have obtained relief from the 
entire burthen of war ; but would merely have blunted the 
ardour and tied up the hands of her own troops, at a 
moment when they felt 'themselves in the fall current of 
success. By the armament, most certainly — and by the 
generals, Aikibiades, Theramenes, and Thrasybulus — the 
acceptance 6f such terms at such a moment would have 
been regarded as a disgrace. It would have balked them 
of conquests ardently, and at that time not unreasonably, 
anticipated; conquests tending to restore Athens to that 
eminence from which she had been so recently deposed. 
And it would have inflicted this mortification, not merely 
without compensating gain to her in any other shape, but 
with a fair probability of imposing upon all her citizens 
the necessity of redoubled efforts at no very distant future, 
when the moment favourable to her enemies should have 
arrived. 

If therefore, passing from the vague accusation, that 
it was the demagogue Elleophon who stood between Athens 
and the conclusion of peace, we examine what were the 
specific terms of peace which he induced his countrymen 
to reject — we shall find that he had very strong reasons, 
not to say preponderant reasons, for his advice. Whether 
he made any use of this proposition, in itself inadmissible, 
to tj^ and invite the conclusion of peace on more suitable 
and lasting terms, may well be doubted. Probably no such 

1 Philoohorns (ap. Schol. ad [livcDv icepl elpi^v7]c diciari^ aavxtc 

Earip. Crest. S71) appears to have orAGTjvatoi 06 npooil^xavTo : compare 

said that the Athenians rejected also Sobol. ad Eurip. Crest. 7S2— 

the proposition as insincerely Philochori Fragment. 117—118. ed. 

meant— Aaxc&at|jiovUuv «peaf3«uaa- Didot. 
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efforts woald have succeeded, eyen if they had been made: 
yet a statesman like Perikles would have made the trial, in 
a conviction that Athens was carrying on the war at a dis- 
advantage which must in the long run sink her. A mere 
opposition speaker like Kleophon, even when taking what 
was probably a right measure of the actual proposition be- 
fore nim, did not look so far forward into the future. 

Meanwhile the Athenian fleet reigned alone in the 
Fropontis and its two adjacent straits, the Bos- ^ (, ^^q 
phorus and the Hellespont; although the ardour May, June, 
and generosity of Phamabazus not only supplied *®* 
maintenance and clothing to the distressed sea- f *"of"p5J,. 
men of the vanquished fleet, but also encouraged nabazus to 
the construction of fresh ships in the room of *^® ^®*?' 
those captured. While he armed the seamen, L^Aua-* **** 
■gave them pay for two months, and distributed K**l\^^^ 
them as guards along the coast of the satrapy, nian fleet 
he at the same time granted an unlimited supply ** ^^? 
of ship-timber from the abundant forests of Mount °*^ ^™"' 
Ida, and assisted the officers in putting new triremes on the 
stocks at Antandrus; near to which (at a place called 
Aspaneus) the Idsean wood was chiefly exported. * 

Having made these arrangements, he proceeded to lend 
aid at Chalkedon, which the Athenians had already begun 
to attack. Their first operation after the victory had been 
to sail to Perinthus and Selymbria, both of which had be- 
fore revolted from Athens: the former, intimidated by the 
recent events, admitted them and rejoined itself to Athens; 
the latter resisted such a requisition, but ransomed itself 
from attack for the present by the payment of a pecuniary 
fine. Alkibiades then conducted them to Ohalkedon, oppo- 
site to Byzantium on the southernmost Asiatic border of 
the Bosphorus. To be masters of these two straits, the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, was a point of first-rate 
moment to Athens : first, because it enabled her to secure 
the arrival of the corn-ships from the Euxine for her own 
consumption; next, because she had it in her power to 
impose a tithe or due upon all the trading ships passing 
through — not unlike the dues imposed by the Danes at the 
Sound even down to the present time. For the opposite 
reasons, of course the impoi^nce of the position was equally 
great to the enemies of Athens. TJntn the spring of the 

' Xeuoph. Hellen. i. 1, 24-26; Strabo, xiii. p. 606. 
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preceding year, Athens had been undisputed mistress of 
both the straits. But the revolt of Abydos in the Hellespont 
(about April 41 1 b.c.) and that of Byzantium with Chalke- 
don in the Bosphorus (about June 41 1 b.c), had deprived 
her of this pre-eminence; and her supplies obtained during 
the last few months could only have come through during 
those intervals when her fleets there stationed had the pre- 

Eonderance, so as to give them convoy. Accordingly it is 
ighly probable that her supplies of com from the JEuxine 
during the autumn of 411 b.c. had been comparatively 
restricted. 

Though ChalkSdon itself, assisted by FhamabazuSy still 
The Athe- ^®^^ ^^* against Athens, Alkibiades now took 
nians ' possessionofChrysopolis, Its Unfortified seaport, 
Ohr'*?©- ^^ ^^® eastern coast of the Bosphorus opposite 
poi^'^and Byzantium. This place he fortified, established 
th^^BW^^ °" ^^ ^* * squadron with a permanent garrison, and 
passing^' erected it into a regular tithing port for levying 
trough the toll ou all vessels coming out of the Euxine.^ 
oip oruB. rpjjQ Athenians seem to have habitually levied 
this toll at Byzantium, until the revolt of that place, among 
their constant sources of revenue: it was now re-established 
under the auspices of AlkibiadSs. In so far as it was levied 
on ships which brought theii^ produce for sale and con- 
sumption at Athens, it was of course ultimately paid in the 
shape of increased price by Athenian citizens and metics. 
Thirty triremes under Theramenes were left at Chrysopolis 
to enforce this levy, to convoy friendly merchantmen, and 
in other respects to serve as annoyance to the enemy. 

The remaining fleet went partly to the Hellespont, 
partly to Thrace, where the diminished maritime strength of 
the Lacedemonians already told in respect to the adherence 

1 See Demosthen. de Goron&, c. to suggest this method of gain to 

71; and Xenoph. Hellen. 1.1, 22. Athens. But there is evidence that 

xal 6«xaT80TT^piov xaTSffXEoaaav iv it was practised long hefore— even 

a^T^ (XpuaoniXet), xal tt]v Ssxd- anterior to the Athenian empire, 

TTiv i^eXiYovTO twv ix too n6vTou during the times of Persian pre- 

icXoitt>v: compare ir. 8, 27; and v. ponderanoe (see Herodot. vi. 5). 

1, 28: also Diodor. ziii. 64. See a striking passage, illus- 

The expression tqv 88xdT7jv im- trating the importance to Athens of 
plies that this tithe was something - the possession of Byzantium, in 

known and pre-established. Lysias, Orat. zzviii. cont. Ergokl. 

Polybius (iv. 44) giyes credit to sect. 6. 
Alkibiadds for having been the first 
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:::/ of the cities. At Thasus especially, * the citizens, headed 
;5:. by Ekphantus, expelled the Lacedaemonian har- The Lace- 
;r : : most Eteonikus with his garrison, and admitted damoniain 
-.- Thrasybulus with an Athenian force. It will be "d fr?m " 
r^.; recollected that this was one of the cities in which Thasui. 
; :. Peisander and the Four Hundred conspirators (early in 
3: 411 B.C.) had put down the democracy and estabhshed an 
'■:: oligarchical covemment, under pretence that the allied 
.-.■ cities would oe faithful to Athens as soon as she was re- 
- lieved from her democratical institutions. All the calcula- 
tions of these oligarchs had been disappointed, as Phry* 
v-^ nichus had predicted from the first. The Thasians, as soon 
. as their own oligarchical party had been placed in possession 
;:, of the government, recalled their disafirected exiles, 2 under 
, whose auspices the Laconian garrison and harmost had 
'.^■■_. since been introduced. Eteonikus, now expelled, accused 
^ : the Lacedssmonian admiral Pasippidas of being himself a 
. party to the expulsion, under bribes from Tissaphem^s; an 
:; accusation, which seems improbable, but which the Lace- 
V dsemonians believed, and accordingly banished Pasippidas, 
'; sending Kratesippidas to replace him. The new admiral 
found at Chios a small fleet which Pasippidas had already 
begun to collect from the allies, to supply the recent 
Z^ losses. 3 

^ The tone at Athens, since the late naval victories, had 

1 become more hopeful and energetic. Agis, with Kiearchus 
< his garrison at Dekeleia, though the Athenians Ji^®^o*j®^ 
could not hinder him from ravaging Attica, yet is^^nt to 
on approaching one day near to the city walls, Byaantium. 
> was repelled with spirit and success by Thrasyllus. But 
!^ that which most mortified the Lacedaemonian king, was to 
1 discern from his lofty station at Dekeleia the subundant 
influx into the Peiraeus of corn-ships from the Euxine, again 
y renewed in the autumn of 410 b.c, since the occupation of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont by Alkibiades. Por the safe 
reception of these vessels, Thorikus was soon after fortified. 
Agis exclaimed that it was fruitless to shut out the Athe- 
nians from the produce of Attica, so long as plenty of im- 
ported com was allowed to reach them. Accordingly he 
provided, in conjunction with the Hegarians, a small 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 83; De- * Thnoyd. viii. 64. 
moBthen. oont. Leptin. ■. 48. o. 14, ' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 83. 
p. 474. 
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squadron of fifteen triremes, with which he despatched 
IQearchus to Byzantium and Chalkedon. That Spartan was 
a public guest of the Byzantines, and had abeady been 
singled out to command auxiliaries intended for that city. 
He seems to have begun his voyage during the ensuing 
winter (b.c. 410—409), and reached Byzantium in safety, 
though with the destruction of three of his squadron by the 
nine Athenian triremes which guarded the Hellespont.* 
In the ensuing spring, Thrasyllus was despatched from 

Athens at the head of a large new force to act 
April? * in Ionia. He commanded 50 triremes, 1000 of 

the regular. hoplites, 100 horsemen, and 5000 
senTfrom' Bcameu, with the means of arming these latter 
Athens to ^g peltasts ; also transports for his troops besides 

the triremes. 2 Having reposed his armament for 
three days at Samos, he made a descent at Pygela, and next 
succeeded in making himself master of Kolophon with its 
port Notium. He next threatened E^hesus, but that place 
was defended by a powerful force wmch Tissaphemes had 
summoned, under proclamation ^to go and succour the 
goddess Artemis f as well as by twenty-five fresh Syracusan 
and two Selinusian triremes recently arrived. 3 From these 
enemies Thrasyllus sustained a severe defeat near Ephesus, 
lost 300 men, and was compelled to sail off to Notium; from 
whence, after burying his dead, he proceeded northward 
towards the Hellespont. On the way thither, while halting 
for a while at Methymna in the north of Lesbos, Thrasyllus 
saw the twenty-five Syracusan triremes passing by on their 
voyage from Ephesus to Abydos. He immediately attacked 
them, captured four along with the entire crews, and chased 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 86-36. He icpoxipcov etxo9t veu>v— and then ai 
says that the ships of Klearchus, Ixepai ntvTe, alvewoxl ^xouaat. But 
on being attacked by the Atheni- it appears to me that the twenty 
ans in the Hellespont, fled first to triremes, as well as the five, must 
Sestosj and afterwards to Byzan- hare come to Asia, since the battle 
tium. But Sestos w&B the Athenian of Eyzikus— though the five may 
station. The name must surely be have been somewhat later in their 
put by inadvertence for AhydoSj the period of arrival. All the Syracusan 
Peloponnesian station. ships in the fleet of Mindarus were 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 84 ; i. 2, 1. destroyed ; and it seems impossible 
Dtodorus (ziii. 64) confounds Thra- to imagine that that admiral can 
sybnlus with Thrasyllus. have left twenty Syracusan ships 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 2, 6-11. Xe- at Ephesus or Milfttus, in addition 
nophon distinguishes these twenty- to those which he took with him 
five Syracusan triremes into tu)v to the Hellespont. 
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the remainder back to their station at Ephesus. All the 
prisoners taken were sent to Athens, where they were de- 
posited for custody in the stone-quarries of Peir^us, doubt- 
less in retaliation for the treatment of the Athenian 
prisoners at Syracuse: they contrived however during the 
ensuing winter to break a way out and escape to Dekeleia. 
Amon^ the prisoners taken, was found Alkibiades the 
Athenian (cousin and fellow-exile of the Athenian general 
of the same name), whom Thrasyllus caused to be set at 
liberty, while the others were sent to Athens, i 

After the delay caused by this pursuit,, he brought 
back his armament to the Hellespont and joined ^ ^ ^^ 
Alkibiades at Sestos. Their joint force was con- 
veyed over, seemingly about the commencement of autumn, 
to Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the strait; Thrasyiius 
which place they fortified and made their head- J^**^^^^i" 
quarters for the autumn and winter, maintaining the HeUes- 
themselves by predatory excursions throughout p®*^*- 
the neighbouring satrapy of Phamabazus. It is curious to 
learn, however, that when Alkibiades was proceeding to 
marshal the army altogether (the hoplites, pursuant to 
Athenian custom, taking rank according to their tribes), his 
own soldiers, never yet beaten, refused to fraternise with 
those of Thrasyllus, who had been so recently worsted at 
Ephesus. Nor was this alienation removed until after a 
joint expedition against Abydos; Phamabazus, presenting 
himself with a considerable force, especially cavalry, to 
relieve that place, was encountered and defeated in a battle 
wherein all the Athenians present took part. The honour 
of the hoplites of Thrasyllus was now held to be re-establish- 
ed, so that the fusion of ranks was admitted without farther 
difficulty. 2 Even the entire army, however, was not able to 
accomplish the conquest of Abydos; which the Pelopon- 
nesians and Phamabazus still maintained as their station 
on the Hellespont. 

Meanwhile Athens had so stripped herself of force, by 
the large armament recently sent with Thrasyllus, that her 
enemies near home were encouraged to active operations. 
The Spartans despatched an expedition, both of triremes 
and of land-force, to attack Pylus, which had remained as 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. S, 8-16. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13-17; Plataroh, Alkihiad. o. 29. 
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an Athenian post and a refuse for revolted Helots ever 
since its first fortincation by Demosthenes in 
p°iu is re- ^'^* ^^^' ^^^ plftce was vigorously attacked 
taken by'^* hoth by sea and by land, and soon became much 
ttie Lace- pressed. Not unmindful of its distress, the Athe- 
-^Ugraoe' nians sent to its relief 30 triremes under Anytus,. 
Ath'^i ^^^ however came back without even reaching 
Any^tu8*for the placc, having been prevented by stormy 
not reiiey- weather or unfavourable winds from doubling 
°^ **' Cape Malea. Pylus was soon afterwards obliged 

to surrender, the garrison departing on terms of capitula- 
tion. ^ But Anytus on his return encountered great dis- 
pleasure from his countrymen, and was put on his trial for 
having betrayed, or for not having done his utmost to 
fulfill, the trust confided to him. £) is said that he only 
saved himself from Condemnation by bribing the Dikastery,. 
and that he was the first Athenian who ever obtained a 
verdict by corruption. 2 Whether he could really have 
reached Pylus, and whether the obstacles which baffled him 
were such as an energetic officer would have overcome, w& 
have no means of determining; still less, whether it be tru& 
that he actually escaped by bribery. The story seems to 
prove, however, that the general Athenian public thought 
him deserving of condemnation, and were so much surprised 
by his acquittal, as to account for it by supposing, truly or 
falsely, the use of means never before attempted. 

It was about the same time also, that the Megariana 
recovered by surprise their port of Niseaa, which had been 
held by an Athenian garrison since b.c. 4 2 4. The Athenians 
made an effort to retake it, but failed; though they defeated 
the Megarians in an action. > 

Tlurasyllus, during the summer of b.o. 409 — and even 
B.o. 408. the joint force of Thrasyllus and Alkibiades 
oSikftdon d^^"^g *^® autumn of the same year — ^seem to 
by Aikibia. have effected less than might have been expected 
Atha^hin?.* ^°°^ ^^ IsiJcge a force: indeed it must have been 

1 Diodor. ziii. 64. The slighting nian informanti. 

way in whioh Xenophon (Hellen. • Diodor. zilL 64 ; Plntareh, Go- 

i. 2, 18) diimisiei thii capture of riolan. c. 14. 

Pylus, as a mere retreat of some Aristotle, *A8>ivala)v icoXixtla, ap. 

runaway Helots from Malea— as Harpokration. t. Acx<iCa>v— and in 

well as his employment of the the Oollection of Fragment. Art* 

name Koryphaaion, and not of stotel. no. 72. ed. Didot. (Fragment. 

PyltM— prove how much he wrote Historic. Graec. vol. ii. p. 127). 

from the statements of Lacednmo* * Diodor. ziiL 65. 
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at some period during this year that the Lacedae- 
monian Klearchus, with his 15 Megarian ships, pene- 
trated up the Hellespont to Byzantium, finding it guarded 
oidy by 9 Athenian triremes. ^ But the operations of 408 
B.C. were more important. The entire force under Alki- 
biadSs and the otner commanders was mustered for the 
£iege of Ohalkedon and Byzantium. The Chalkedonians, 
having notice of the project, deposited their moveable 
property for safety in the hands of their neighbours the 
Bithynian Thracians; a remarkable evidence of the good 
feeling and confidence between the two, contrasting strongly 
with 3ie perpetual hostility which subsisted on the other 
«ide of the Bosphorus between Byzantium and the Thracian 
tribes adjoining.' But the precaution was frustrated by 
Alkibiades, who entered the territory of the Bithynians 
and compelled them by threats to deliver up the effects 
•confided to them. He then proceeded to block up Ohal- 
kedon by a wooden wall carried across from the Bosphorus 
to the Propontis; though the continuity of this wall was 
interrupted by a river, and seemingly by some rough ffround 
on the immediate brink of the river. The blockading 
wall was already completed, when Phamabazus appear- 
-ed with an army for the relief of the place, und advanced 
as far as the Herakleion (or temple of HeraklSs) belonging 
to the Chalkedonians. rrofiting by his approach, Hippo- 
krates, the Lacedsemonian harmost in the town, made a 
vigorous sally : but the Athenians repelled all the efforts 
of Pharnabazus to force a passage through their lines and 
Join him — so that, after an obstinate contest, the sallying 
force was driven back within the walls of the town, and 
Hippokrates himself killed. » 

The blockade of the town was now made so sure, that 
Alkibiades departed with a portion of the army convention 
to levy money and get together forces for the concluded 
siege of Byzantium afterwards. During his A^hwiiang 
absence, Theramenes and Thrasybulus came to ^ith Phar- 
terms with Phamabazus for the capitulation of ^****''*8- 
OhalkSdon. It was agreed that the town should again 
become a tributary dependency of Athens, on the same rate 
of tribute as before the revolt, and that the arrears during 
the subsequent period -should be paid up. Moreover Phar- 

■ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 86. * Xenoph. Hellen. L 8, 6-7. 

« Polyb. iy. 44-46. Diodor. ziii. 66. 
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nabazus himself engaged to pay to the Athenians 20 talents 
on behalf of the town, and also to escort some Athenian 
envoys up to Susa, enabling them to submit propositions 
for accommodation to the Great King. Until those envoys 
should return, the Athenians covenanted to abstain from 
hostilities against the satrapy of Pharnabazus. i Oaths to 
this effect were mutually exchanged, after the return of 
Alkibiadesfrom his expedition. For Pharnabazus positive- 
ly refused to complete the ratification with the other 
generals, until Alkibiades should be there to ratify in 
person also ; a proof at once of the great individual import- 
ance of the latter, and of his known facility in finding 
excuses to evade an agreement. Two envoys were accord- 
ingly sent by Pharnabazus to Chrysopolis, to receive the 
oaths of Alkibiades, while two relatives of Alkibiades came 
to Chalkedon as witnesses to those of Pharnabazus. Over 
and above the common oath shared with his colleagues, 
Alkibiades took a special covenant of personal friendship 
and hospitality with the satrap, and received from him 
the like. 

Alkibiades had employed his period of absence in 
B.C. 408. capturing Selymbria, from whence he obtained 
Byzantium a sum of money, and in getting together a large 
thrAthe-**^ ^ody of Thracians, with whom he marched by 
nians. land to Byzautium. That place was now be- 

sieged, immediately after the capitulation of Chalkedon, 
by the united force of the Athenians. A wall of circum- 

■ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 3, 9. ^Tico- In the bargain here made with the 

teXeiv Tov <p6pov XaXxTf)6ovio'J<: 'AQtj- Chalkedo nians, it seems implied 

vaioic 8aov7cEp elwGeaav, xal toc otpsi- that the payment of tribute was 

X6fieva^pig(jLaTa dnoSouvai' 'A97]valo'Jc the last arrangement subsisting 

Se |X7) icoXefxeiv XaXxTjSovioiC} 2u>c between Athens and Ghalkftdon, at 

&v ot icapa {)a9iXia npij^etc eX9oD9iv. the time of the rerolt of the latter. 

This passage strengthens the Next, I agree with the remark 

doubts which I threw out in a made by Schneider in his note 

former chapter, whether the Athe- upon the passage 'AQ7]valouc Se [xf^ 

nians ever did or could realise icoXefietv Xa Xxt]SovIo i^. He no- 

their project of commuting the tices the tenor of the corenant as 

tribute (imposed upon the depend- it stands in Plutarch— t-^v Oapvoc- 

ant allies) for an ad valorem duty f)aCou 6e x'^?^'* V-'h a^^^eiv (Alkib. 

of fire per cent, on imports and c. 31), which is certainly far more 

ezportSjWhich project is mentioned suitable to the circumstances. In- 

by Thucydid§8 (rii. 28) as having stead of XaXxT,5ovloic he proposes 

been resolved upon at least, if not to read Oapva^aCtp. At any rate, 

carriedout, in the summer of 413 B.C. this is the meaning. 
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vallation was drawn around it, and various attacks were 
made by missiles and battering engines. These however 
the Lacedaemonian garrison, under the harmost Klearchus, 
aided by some Megarians under Helixus and Boeotians 
under Koeratadas, was perfectly competent to repel. But 
the ravages of famine were not so easily dealt with. After 
the blockade had lasted some time, provisions began to 
fail ; so that Elearchus, strict and harsn even under ordin- 
ary circumstances, became inexorable and oppressive 
from exclusive anxiety for the subsistence of his soldiers; 
and even locked up the stock of food while the population 
of the town were dying of hunger around him. Seeing 
that his only hope was from external relief, he sallied forth 
from the city to entreat aid from Pharnabazus ; and to get 
together, if possible, a fleet for some aggressive operation 
that might divert the attention of the besiegers. He left 
the defence to Kceratadas and Helixus, in full confidence 
that the Byzantines were too much compromised by their 
revolt from Athens to venture to desert Sparta, whatever 
might be their suffering. But the favourable terms recently 
granted to ChalkSdon, coupled with the severe and increas* 
ing famine, induced Kydon and a Byzantine party to open 
the gates by night, and admit Alkibiades with the Athe- 
nians into the wide interior square called the Thrakion. 
Helixus and Kceratadas, apprised of this attack only when 
the enemy had actually got possession of the town on all 
sides, vainly attempted resistance, and were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. They were sent as prisoners to 
Athens, where Kceratadas contrived to escape during the 
confusion of the landing at Peirseus. Favourable terms 
were granted to the town, which was replaced in its position 
of a dependent ally of Athens, and probably had to pay 
up its arrears of tribute in the same manner as Chalkedon. ^ 
So slow was the process of siege in ancient times, that 
the reduction of ChalkSdon and Byzantium occupied 
nearly the whole year; the latter place surrendering about 
the beginning of winter. 2 Both of them, however, were 

< Xenoph. Hellen. i. 8, 16-22; It does not consist with the 00m- 

Diodor. ziii. 67; Plntaxch, Alkib. plicated stratagem described in 

G. SI. Diodorus and Plutarch, as well as 

The account giVen byXenophon in Frontinus, iii. zi. 3; alluded to 

of the surrender of Byzantium, also in Polyenus, i. 48, 2. 

which I have followed in the text, « Xenoph. Hellen. i 4, 1. 
is perfectly plain and probabla- 
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acquisitionB of capital importance to Athena, making 
her again undisputed mistress of the Bosphorus, and en- 
B.O. 408. suring to her two valuable tributary allies J^esides 
Phuna- this improvement in her position, the accommo- 
conveyi dation just concluded with Phamabazus was 
tome Athe- also a step of great value, and still greater pro- 
tovSirdi °^' niise. It was plain that the satrap had grown 
Snsa, to weary of bearing all the brunt of the war for the 
^rtth^the"^* benefit of the Peloponnesians, and that he was 
Great King, well-disposed to assist the Athenians in coming 
to terms with the Great King. The mere withdrawal of 
his hearty support from Sparta, even if nothing else fol- 
lowed from it, was of immense moment to Athens; and thus 
much was really achieved. The envoys, five Athenians and 
two Argeians (all, probably, sent for from Athens, which 
accounts for some delay), were directed after the siege of 
OhalkMon to meet Phamabazus at Kyzikus. Some Lace- 
daemonian envoys, and even the Syracusan Hermokrates, 
who had been condemned and banished by sentence at 
home, took advantage of the same escort, and all proceeded 
on their journey upward to Susa. Their progress was 
arrested, auring the extreme severity of the winter, at 
GordiuminPhiygia; and it was while pursuing their track 
into the interior at the opening of spring, that they met 
the young prince Cyrus, son of King jDarius, coming down 
in person to govern an important part of Asia Hinor. Some 
LacedsBmonian envoys (Boeotius and others) were travelling 
down along with him, after having fulfilled their mission 
at the Persian court. ^ 

I Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, fl-8. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

FROM THE ARRIVAL OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER IN 
ASIA MINOR DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF ARGINUSiE. 

The advent of Cyrus, commonly known as Cyrus the younger, 
into Asia Minor, was an event of the ffreatest importance, 
opening what may be called the last phase in thePelopon- 
nesian war. 

He was the younger of the two sons of the Persian 
king Darius Nothus by the cruel queen Pary satis, cyrus the 
and was now sent down by his father as satrap younger— 
of Lydia, Phirygia the greater, and Kappadokia ; Sf.* coming 
as well as general of all that military division of down to 
which the muster-place was Kastolus. His com- "^■** Minor. 
mand did not at this time comprise the Greek cities on the 
coast, which were still left to Tissaphernes and Phama- 
bazus.^ But he nevertheless brought down with him a 
strong interest in the Grecian war, and an intense anti- 
Athenian feeling, with full authority from his father to 
carry it out into act. Whatever this young man willed, he 
willed strongly: his bodily activity, risinff superior to those 
temptations of sensual indulgence which often enervated 
the Persian grandees, provoked the admiration even of 
Sipartans;^ and his energetic character was combined with 
a certain measure of ability. Though he had not as yet 
conceived that deliberate plan for mounting the Persian 
throne which afterwards absorbed his whole mind, and was 
so near succeeding by the help of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
— yet he seems to have had from the beginning the senti- 
ment and ambition of a king in prospect, not those of a 
satrap. He came down well-aware that Athens was the 
efficient enemy by whom the pride of the Persian kinffs 
had been humbled, the insular Greeks kept out of the sight 

> The Anabasis of Xenophon (i. * See the anecdote of Gyms and 

1, 6—8; 1. 9, 7—9) is better author- Lysander in Xenoph. (Econom. It. 

ity, and speaks more exactly, 21, 23. 
than the Hellenica, i. 4, 3. 
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of a Persian ship^ and even the continental Greeks on the 
coast practically emancipated — for the last sixty years. He 
therefore brought down with him a strenuous desire, to put 
down the Athenian power, very diflFerent from the treacher- 
ous balancing of Tissaphernes, and much more formidable 
even than the straightforward enmity of Pharnabazus, who 
had less money, less favour at court, and less of youthful 
ardour. Moreover, Pharnabazus, after having heartily 
espoused the cause of the Peloponnesians for the last three 
years, had now become weary of the allies whom he had so 
long kept in pay. Instead of expelling Athenian influence 
from his coasts with little difficulty, as he had expected to 
do — he found his satrapy plundered, his revenues impaired 
or absorbed, and an Athenian fleet all-powerful in the 
Propontis and Hellespont; while the Lacedemonian fleet, 
which he had taken so much pains to invite, was destroyed. 
Decidedly sick of the Peloponnesian cause, he was even 
leaning towards Athens; and the envoys whom he was es- 
corting to Susa might perhaps have laid the foundation of 
an altered Persian policy in Asia Minor, when the journey 
of Cyrus down to the coast overthrew all such calculations. 
The young prince brought with him a fresh, hearty, and 
youthful antipathy against Athens, — a power inferior only 
to that of the Great King himself — and an energetic deter- 
mination to use it without reservein ensuringvictory to the 
Peloponnesians. 

From the moment that Pharnabazus and the Athenian 
Pharna. envoys met Cyrus, their farther progress towards 
d^t^n th Susa became impossible. Boeotius, and the other 
AVenian LacedsBmouian envoys travelling along with the 
envoys. young prince, made extravagant boasts of having 
obtained all that they asked for at Susa; while Cyrus him- 
self announced his powers as unlimited in extent over the 
whole coast, all for the purpose of prosecuting vigorous war 
in conjunction with the Lacedaemonians. Pharnabazus, on 
hearing such intelligence and seeing the Great King's seal 
to the words — "I send down Cyrus, as lord of all those who 
muster at Kastolus" — not only refused to let the Athenian 
envoys proceed onward, but was even obliged to obey the 
orders of the young prince ; who insisted that they should 
either be surrendered to him, or at least detained for some 
time in the interior, in order that no information might be 
conveyed to Athens. The satrap resisted the first of these 
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requisitions, having pledged his word for their safety; but 
he obeyed the second — detaining them in Kappadokia for 
no less than three years, until Athens was prostrate and 
on the point of surrender, after which he obtained per- 
mission from Cyrus to send them back to the sea-coast. ^ 

This arrival of Cyrus, overruling the treachery of 
Tissaphemes as well as the weariness of Phama- 
bazus, and supplying the enemies of Athens with 
a double flow of Persian gold at a moment when Lysander— 
the stream would otherwise have dried up — was moifian" 
a paramount item in that sum of causes which admiral in 
concurred to determine* the result of the war. 2 *^*' 
But important as the event was in itself, it was rendered 
still more important by the character of the Lacedaemonian 
admiral Lysander, with whom the young prince first came 
into contact on reaching Sardis. 

Lysander had come out to supersede Kratesippidas 
about December 408 B.C., or January 407 b.c.3 He was the 



» Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 3-8. The 
words here employed respecting 
the envoys, when returning after 
their three years* detention— 89ev 
itpoc to aXXo jxpatoitefiov dTtiitXso- 
oav— appear to me an inadvertence. 
The return of the envoys must 
have heen in the spring of 404 B.C., 
at a time when Athens had no 
eamp: the surrender of the city 
took place in April 404 B.C. Xeno- 
phon incautiously speaks as if 
that state of things which existed 
when the envoys departed, still 
continued at their return. 

« The words of Thucydidfis (ii. 
65) imply this as his opinion— 
Kuptp Ts Saxepov ^aaiXsu); naiSl 
itpoaytvoftivoj, Ac, 

' The commencement of Lysan- 
der's navarchy or year of maritime 
command appears to me estahlished 
for this winter. He had heen some 
time actually in his command be- 
fore Cyrus arrived at Sardis— 01 
8s AaxEfiaijjLovioi, wpoTspov to6- 
fuiv ou noXX(p XP°^V KpaTTjaiic- 
nl8a T^^ vaoapxiotc icapeXr)Xu9ula«, 
A'jffotvSpov i^intiL'^Oi^ vaOap^ov. *0 



Si d<ptx6(xsvoc i^ *P6Sov, xal vaOc 
dxei9ev Xaptbv, ec Ku) xal MtXt]TOv 
SitXeyjsv exei9sv 6e I? 'Ecpejov xal 
exsi IfjLeive, vau< l^wv i[)8ofi.i^- 
xov-ra, (jL8}(ptc oG Kupo? ec2dp- 
8st( dKplxsto (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 
6, 1). 

Mr. IFynes Clinton (Fast. H. ad 
ann. 407 B.C.) has, I presume, been 
misled by the first words of this 
passage— npoTspov touxwv od icoXXqj 
XpAvtj) — when he says — "During the 
stay of Alcibiad^s at Athens, 
Lysander is sent as vauapyoc— Xen. 
Hell. i. 6, 1. Then followed the 
defeat of Antiochus, the deposition 
of Alcibiadfts, and the substitu- 
tion of aXXouc 6ixa, between Sep- 
tember 407 and September 406, when 
Callicratidaa succeeded Lysander.^ 

Now Alkibiadds came to Athens 
in the month of Thargelion, or 
about the end of May 407, and 
staid there till the beginning of 
September 407. Gyms arrived at 
Sardis before Alkibiadds reached 
Athens, and Lysander had been 
some time at his post before Cyrus 
arrived ; so that Lysander was not 
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last (after Brasidas and Gylippas) of that trio of eminent 
Spartans, from whom all the capital wounds of Athens 
proceeded, daring the coarse of this long war. He was bom 
of poor parents, and is even said to have been of that class 
called Mothakes, being only enabled by the aid of richer 
men to keep up his contribution to the public mess, and 
his place in the constant drill and disciphne. He was not 
only an excellent officer, i thoroughly competent to the duties 
of military command, but possessed also great talents for 
intrigue, and for organising a political party as well as 
keeping up its disciplined movements. Though indifferent 
to the temptations either of money or of pleasure, 2 and 
willingly acquiescing in the poverty to which he was bom, 
he was altogether unscrupulous in the prosecution of ambi- 
tious objects, either for his countrjr or for himself. His 
family, poor as it was, enjoyed a dignified position at Sparta 
— belonging to the gens of the Herakleidse, not connected 
by any near relationship with the kings: moreover his per- 
sonal reputation as a Spartan was excellent, since his ob- 
servance of the rules of discipline had been rigorous and 
exemplary. The habits of self-constraint thus acquired 
served him in good stead when it became necessary to his 
ambition to court the favour of the great. His recklessness 
about falsehood and perjury is illustrated by various cur- 
rent sayings ascribed to him — such as, that children were 
to be taken in by means of dice, men by means of oaths. ^ 
A selfish ambition — for promoting the power of his country 
not merely in connection with, but in subservience to, his 
own — guided him from the beginning to the end of his 

sent out <^dnring the stay of Alci- Alkibiadds from the beginning of 

biadds at Athens," but some the spring of 407. 

months before. Still less is it ' ^lian, V. H. zii. 43 ; Athenseus, 

correct to say that Eallikratidas vi. p. 271. The assertion that Iiy- 

succeeded Lysander in September sander belonged to the class of 

406. The battle of Arginusee, Mothakes is given by Athenaeus as 

wherein Kallikratidas perished, coming from Phylarchus, and I 

was fought about August 406, after see no reason for calling it in 

he had been admiral for several question. .SSlian states the same 

months. The words icp6T6pov to6- thing respecting G-ylippus and 

Tcov, when construed along with Kallikratidas also ; I do not know 

the context which succeeds, must on what authority, 

evidently be understood in a large * Theopompus, Fragm^ 21, ed. 

Bense—Hheae evenfo"— mean the Didot ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 20. 

general series of events which be- * Plutarch, Lysander, c. 8. 
gins i. 4, 8~the proceedings of 
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career. In this main quality, he agreed with Alkibiades; 
in reckless immorality of means, he went even bevond him. 
He seems to have been cruel; an attribute which formed no 
part of the usual character of Alkibiades. On the other 
hand, the love of personal enjoyment, luxury, and osten- 
tation, which counted for so much in Alkibiades, was quite 
unknown to Lysander. The basis of his disposition was 
Spartan, tending to merge appetite, ostentation, and ex- 
pansion of mind, all in the love of command and influence 
— not Athenian, which tended to the development of many 
and diversified impulses; ambition being one, but only one, 
among the number. 

Kratesippidas, the predecessor of Lysander, seems to 
have enjoyed the maritime command for more Prooeed- 
than the usual yearly period, having superseded ings of the 
Pasippidas during the middle of the year of the Sdmfrai^^ 
latter. But the maritime power of Sparta was Krate- * 
then so weak (having not yet recovered from **pp^<***- 
the ruinous defeat at Kyzikus), that he achieved little or 
nothing. "We hear of him only as furthering, for his own 
profit, a political revolution at Chios. Bribed by a party 
of Chian exiles, he took possession of the acropolis, rein- 
stated them in the island, and aided them in deposing and 
expelling the party then in oflBice, to the number of 600. 
It is plain that this was not a question between democracy 
and oligarchy, but between two oligarchical parties, the 
one of which succeeded in purchasing the factious agency 
of the Spartan admiral. The exiles whom he expelled took 
possession of Atameus, a strong post belonging to the 
Ohians on the mainland opposite Lesbos. From hence they 
made war, as well as they could, upon their rivals now in 
possession of the island, and also upon other parts of Ionia; 
not without some success and profit, as will appear by their 
condition about ten years afterwards. ^ 

The practice of reconstituting the governments of 
the Asiatic cities, thus begun by Kratesippidas, Lysander 
was extended and brought to a system by Lysan- ^^s^*" ^y"^* 
der; not indeed for private emolument, which 
he always despised — but in views of ambition. Having 
departed from Peloponnesus with a squadron, he 

■Diodor. xiii.86;Xenoph. Hellen. glanced at by Isokratds de Face, 
iii. 2, 11. I presume that this con- Sect. 128. p. 240, ed. Bekk. 
duct of Eratesippidai is the fact 
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reinforced it at Rhodes and then sailed onward to K6s (an 
Athenian island, so that he could only have touched there) 
and Miletus. Ke took up his final station at Ephesus, 
the nearest point to Sardis, where Gyrus was expected to 
arrive; and while awaiting his coming, augmented his fleet 
to the number of 70 triremes. As soon as Cyrus reached 
Sardis (about April or May 407 b.c), Lysander went to 
pay his court to him along with some Lacedsemonian 
envoys, and found himself welcomed with every mark of 
favour. Preferring bitter complaints against the double- 
dealing of Tissapnernes — whom they accused of having 
frustrated the king's orders and sacrificed the interests of 
the empire, under the seductions of Alkibiades, — they en- 
treated Cyrus to adopt a new policy, and execute the 
stipulations of the treaty by lending the most vigorous aid 
to put down the common enemy. Cyrus replied that these 
were the express orders which he had received from his 
father, and that he was prepared to fulfil them with all 
his might. He had brought with him (he said) 500 talents, 
which should be at once devoted to the cause: if these 
were insufficient, he would resort to the private funds 
which his father had given him; and if more still were 
needed, he would coin into money the gold and silver 
throne on which he sat. ^ 

Lysander and the envoys returned the warmest thanks 
for these magnificent promises, which were not likely to 
prove empty words from the lips of a vehement youth like 
Cyrus. So sanguine were the hopes which they conceived 
from his character and proclaimed sentiments, that they 
His dexter- Ventured to ask him to restore the rate of pay 
OU8 policy- to one full Attic drachma per head for the 
the peculiar seamen; which had been the rate promised by 
esteem of Tissaphemes through his envoys at Sparta, 
Cyrus. when he first invited the Lacedaemonians across 

the JEgean, and when it was doubtful whether they would 
come — but actually paid only for the first month, and then 
reduced to half a drachma, furnished in practice with 
miserable irregularity. As a motive for granting this 
increase of pay, Cyrus was assured that it would determine 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, S — 4; by, or at least ascribed to, the 

Diodor. ziii. 70; Plutarch, Lysan- Persian grandees; we have already 

der, c. 4. This seems to have been had it a little before £rom the 

a farourite metaphor^ either used mouth of Tissaphernds. 
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the Athenian seamen to desert so largely, that the war 
would sooner come to an end, and of course the expendi- 
ture also. But he refused compliance, saying that the rate 
of pay had been fixed both by the king's express orders 
and by the terms of the treaty, so that he could not depart 
from it. 1 In this reply Lysander was forced to acquiesce. 
The envoys were treated with distinction, and feasted at a 
banquet; after which Cyrus, drinking to the health of 
Lysander, desired him to declare what favour he could do 
to gratify him most. "To grant an additional obolus per 
head for each seaman's pay," replied Lysander. Cyrus 
immediately complied, having personally bound himself 
by his manner of putting the question. But the answer 
impressed him both with astonishment and admiration; for 
he had expected that Lysander would ask some favour or 
present for himself— judging him not only according to the 
analogy of most Persians, but also of Astyochus and the 
officers of the Peloponnesian armament at Miletus, whose 
corrupt subservience to Tissaphemes had probably been 
made known to him. From such corruption, as well as 
from the mean carelessness of Theramen^s (the Spartan) 
respecting the condition of the seamen, 2 Lysander?s con- 
duct stood out in pointed and honourable contrast. 



» Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 6. si^ai 
H xal T&c ouvOigxac outu>; exo6<raC) 
TpiAxovxa (iivac ix&axTQ vrjt too jjly]- 
vo< 5i86vai, 6ic69a< &v f)ouXoivTO 
Tpdtpsiv AaxeSaifJidvioi. 

This is not strictly correct. The 
rate of pay is not specified in 
either of the three conventions, as 
they stand in- Thucyd. viii. 18, S7, 
68. It seems to have been, from 
the beginning, 'matter of verbal 
understanding and promise; first 
a drachma per day was promised 
by the envoys of Tissaphemds at 
Sparta— next, the satrap himself 
at Mildtns cut down the drachma 
to half a drachma, and promised 
this lower rate for the future (viii. 
29). 

Mr. Mitford says— "Lysander pro- 
posed, that an Attic drachma, 
which was eight obolif nearly ten- 
pence sterling, should be allowed 
Tor daily pay to every seaman." 



Mr. Mitford had in the previous 
sentence stated three oholi as equal 
to not quite /ourpend sterling. 
Of course therefore it is plain that 
he did not consider three oboli as 
the half of a drachma (Hist. Greece, 
ch. XX. sect. i. vol. iv. p. 317, oct. 
ed. 1814). 

That a drachma was equivalent 
to six oboli (that is, an .aiginaean 
drachma to six .SSgineean oboli, 
and an Attic drachma to six Attic 
oboli) is so familiarly known, that 
I should almost have imagined the 
word eight (in the first sentence 
here cited) to be a misprint for 
8i»— if the sentence cited next had 
not clearly demonstrated that Mr. 
Mitford really believed a drachma 
to be equal to eight oboli. It is 
certainly a mistake surprising to 
find. 

* Thucyd. viii. 29. 
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The incident here described not only procured for the 
seamen of the Feloponnesian fleet the daily pay of four 
oboli (instead of three) per man, but also ensured to 
Lysander himself a degree of esteem and confidence from 
Gyrus which he knew well how to turn to account. I have 
already remarked, ^ in reference to Perikles and Kikias, 
thatan established reputation for personal incorruptibility, 
rare as that quality was among Grecian leading politicians, 
was among the most precious items in the capital stock of 
an ambitious man — even if looked at only in regard to the 
durability of his own influence. If the proof of such dis- 
interestedness was of so much value in the eyes of the 
Athenian people, yet more powerfully did it work upon 
the mind of Cyrus. With his Persian and princely ideas 
of winning adherents by munificence, 2 a man who despised 
presents was a phaenomenon commanding the higher 
sentiment of wonder and respect. From this time forward 
he not only trusted Lysander with implicit pecuniary con- 
fidence, but consulted him as to the prosecution of the war, 
and even condescended to second his personal ambition to 
the detriment of this object. 3 

Returning from Sardis to Ephesus, after such unex- 
Abundant ^^pl^^ success in his interview with Cyrus, 
pay of the Lysander was enabled not only to make good to 
Peioponne- jjig fleet the full arrear actually due, but also to 
ment*'"**" pay them for a month in advance, at the increased 
famieiied ^ate of four oboli per man; and to promise that 
y yrus. j^.^j^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ future. A Spirit of the highest 
satisfaction and confidence was diffused through the ar- 
mament. But the ships were in indifferent condition, 
having been hastily and parsimoniously got up since the 
late defeat at Kyzikus. Accordinffly Lysander employed 
his present affluence in putting them into better order, 
procuringmore complete tackle, and inviting picked crews.* 
Factions ELe took another step pregnant with important 
owniaed results. Summoning to Ephesus a few of the 
among*the' °^^st leading and active men from each of the 
Asiatic Asiatic cities, he organized them into disciplined 
citiei. clubs or factions, in correspondence with himself. 

* See a former volume, ch. li. * Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1, 13; 

* See the remarkable charaoter Plutarch, Lysand. c. 4—9. 
of Cyrus the younger, given in the "' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 10. 
Anabasis of Xenophon, i. 9, 22—28. 
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He instigated these clubs to the most vigorous prosecution 
of the war against Athens, promising that as soon as that 
war should be concluded, they should be invested and 
maintained by Spartan influence in the government of 
their respective cities. * His newly estabhshed influence 
with Cyrus, and the abundant supplies of which he was 
now master, added double force to an invitation in itself 
but too seducing. And thus, while infusing increased 
ardour into the joint warlike efforts of these cities, he at 
the same time procured for himself an ubiq^uitous corre- 
spondence, such as no successor could manage; rendering 
the continuance of his own command almost essential to 
success. The fruits of his factious manceuvroB will be 
seen in the subsequent Dekarchies or oligarchies of Ten, 
after the complete subjugation of Athens. 

While Lysander and Cyrus were thus restoring formid- 
able eflScacy to their side of the contest (during ^ ^ 
the summer of 407 b.c), the victorious exile 
Alkibiades had accomplished the important and f^^^^^^' 
delicate step of re-entering his native city for AikiMadfes 
the first time. According to the accommodation J^/jJ*i^® 
with Pharnabazus, concluded after the reduction 
of Chalkedon, the Athenian fleet was precluded from 
assailing his satrapy, and was thus forced to seek subsistence 
elsewhere. Byzantium and Selymbria, with contributions 
levied in Thrace, maintained them for the winter: in the 
spring (407 b.c), Alkibiades brought them again to Samos; 
from whence he undertook an expedition against the coast 
of Karifk, levying contributions to the extent of 100 talents. 
Thrasybulus, with thirty triremes, went to attack Thrace, 
where he reduced Thasos, Abdera, and all those towns 
which had revolted from Athens; Thasos being now in 
especial distress from famine aswell as from past seditions. A 
valuable contribution for the support of the fleet was doubt- 
less among the fruits of this success. Thrasyllus at the same 
time conducted another division of the army home to Athens, 
intended by Alkibiades as precursors of his own return. 2 

Before Thrasyllus arrived, the people had already 
manifested their favourable disposition towards b.o. 407. 
Alkibiades by choosing him anew general of the m% arrival 
armament, along with Thrasybulus and Konon. »* Athens. 

' Dlodor. xiii. 70; Plutarch, Ly- « Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 8—10; 
•and. c. 6. Diodor. xiii. 72. The chronology 

VOL. VIL 2 
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Alkibiad^s was now tending homeward from Samoa 
with twenty triremes, bringing with him all the 
contributions recently levied. He first stopped at Faros, 
then visited the coast of Laconia, and lastly looked into 
the Lacedflsmonian harbour of Qytheion, where he had 
learnt that thirty triremes were preparing. The news 
which he received of his re-election as general, strength- 
ened by the pressing invitations and encouragements of 
his friends, as well as by the recall of his banished 
kinsmen — at length determined him to sail to Athens. 
He reached Peiraeus on a marked day — the festival 
of the Flynteria on the 25th of the month Thargelion — 
(about the end of May 407 b.c.). This was a day of 
melancholy solemnity, accounted unpropitious for any 
action of importance. The statue of the goddess Athene 
was stripped of all its ornaments, covered up from every 
one's gaze, and washed or cleansed under a mysterious 
ceremonial, by the holy gens called Praxiergidae. ^ The 
goddess thus seemed to turn away her face, and refuse to 
behold the returning exile. Such at least was the con- 
struction of his enemies; and as the subsequent turn of 
events tended to bear them out, it has been preserved; 
while the more auspicious counter-interpretation, doubtless 
suggested by his friends, has been forgotten. 

The most extravagant representations of the pomp and 
Feelings splcndour of this return of Alkibiades to Athens, 
*'^**nected' wcro ffivcn by some authors of antiquity — es- 
with Ms pecially by Duris at Samos, an author about two 
arrival. generations later. It was said that he brought 
with him 200 proW-omaments belonging to captive enemies' 
ships, or (accordin^r to some) even the 200 captured ships 
themselves; that his trireme was ornamented with gilt and 

of Xenopbon, though not so clear Here, again, we find analogies in 

as we oould wish, deservea un- the existing sentiment of the 

questionable preference oyer that Hindoo religion. Colonel Sleeman 

of Diodorus. mentions— ''The water of the 

* See the description of a similar Ganges, with which the image of 

solemnity performed by appointed the God Vlshnoo has been washed, 

priestesses and other women at is considered a very holy draught, 

A.rg08 (the annual washing of the fit for princes. That with which 

iitatue of Athdnd in the river the image of the God Seva is 

Inachus) given by the poet Kalli- washed, must not be drunk.* 

machus — Hymnus in Lavaorum (Bambles and Becollections of an 

Palladis— with the copious illus- Indian Official, ch. 23. p. 182). 
trative notes of Ezekiel Spanheim. 
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silvered shields, and sailed by purple sails; thatKallippid^s, 
one of the most distinguished actors of the day, performed' 
the functions of Keleustes, pronouncing the chant or word 
of command to the rowers; that Chrysogonus, a flute-player 
who had gained the first prize at the Pythian games, was 
also on board, playing the air of return. * All these details, 
invented with melancholy facility to illustrate an ideal of 
ostentation and insolence, are refuted by the more simple 
and credible narrative ofXenophon. There-entry of AJM- 
biades was not merely unostentiatious, but even mistrustful 
and apprehensive. He had with him only twenty triremes ; 
and though encouraged, not merely by the assurances of 
his friends, but also by the news that he had just been re- 
elected general, — he was nevertheless half-afraid to dis- 
embark, even at the instant when he made fast his ship to 
the quay in Peireeus. A vast crowd had assembled there 
from the city and the port, animated by curiosity, interest, 
and other emotions of every kind, to see him arrive. But 
so little did he trust their sentiments, that he hesitated at 
first to step on shore, and stood up on the deck looking 
about for his friends and kinsmen. Presently he saw 
Euryptolemus his cousin and others, by whom he was 
heartily welcomed, and in the midst of whom he landed. 
But they too were so apprehensive of his numerous ener- 
mies, that they formed themselves into a sort of body-guard 
to surround and protect him against any possible assault, 
during his march from Peiraeus to Athens. 2 

No protection, however, was required. Not merely did 
his enemies attempt no violence against him, but Unanimous 
they said nothing in opposition when he made ^^^^^^wm h 
his defence before the senate and the public heisTe-*^ 
assembly. Protesting before the one as well as «oived. 
the other, his innocence of the impiety laid to his charge, 
he denounced bitterly the injustice of his enemies, and 
gently, but pathetically, deplored the unkindness of the 
people. His friends all spoke warmly in the same strain. 
&o strenuous and so pronounced, was the sentiment in his 

' DiodoT. xiii. 68; Plutarch, Al- aOxoo iTCiTifi58looc, cl napelTjaov. 

kib. 0. 31; Athene, xii. p. 636. KaxtStbv hk EupoutAXefiov t6v Ilei- 

• Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 18, 19. ai&vaxtoc, iaoToo 64 dtvs'^/ibv, xai 

'AXxi^id8v]c Se, itpb? xi^v y^v 6p[it9- toOc aXXou? olxetou^ xal ^plXoo? |ast* 

9aU, dictpsivt (tiv oox suOlux;) 9030U- aATU>v, xAxt Aicopa« dtvapaivsi ec ttj* 

H-*voc To6« tx(>po6c* inavafftic 8« icAXiv, fxexa xu)v icapeaxeoaapiivtuvt 

irA xoo xaxa9xpu>(jiaxo(, iaxAicti xoO? cl xi« fiuxoixo, (iij iniTpiiciiv. 

2 2 
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favour, both of the Senate and of the public assembly, that 
no one dared to address them in the contrary sense. ^ The 
sentence of condemnation passed against him was cancelled : 
the EumolpidsB were directed to revoke the curse which 
they had pronounced upon his head: the record of the sen- 
tence was destroyed, and the plate of lead, upon which the 
curse was engraven, thrown into the sea: his confiscated 
propertv was restored: lastly, he was proclaimed general 
with fuU powers, and allowed to prepare an expedition of 
100 triremes, 1500 hoplites from the regular muster-roll, 
and 150 horsemen. All this passed, by unopposed vote, 
amidst silence on the part of enemies and acclamations from 
friends — amidst unmeasured promises of future achievement 
from himself, and confident assurances, impressed by his 
friends on willing hearers, that Alkibiades was the only 
man competent to restore the empire and grandeur of 
Athens. The general expectation, which he and his friends 
took every possible pains to excite, was, that his victorious 
career of the last three years was a preparation for yet 
greater triumphs during the next. 

We may be satisfied, when we advert to the appi;jehen- 
Effect pro- sious of Alkibiades on entering the PeirsBUS, and 
duced upon to the body-guard organized by his friends, that 
iticibiadds. ^jj^g overwhelming and uncontradicted triumph 
greatly surpassed the anticipations of both. It intoxicated 
him, and led him to make light of enemies whom only just 
before he had so much dreaded. This mistake, together 
with the carelessness and insolence arising out of what 
seemed to be an unbounded ascendency, proved the cause 
of his future ruin. But the truth is, that th^se enemies, 
however they might remain silent, had not ceased to be 
formidable. Alkibiades had now been eight years in exile, 
from about August 415 b.c. to May 407 b.c. Now absence 
was in many ways a good thing for his reputation; since 
his overbearing private demeanour had been kept out of 
sight, and his impieties partially forgotten. There was 
even a disposition among the majority to accept his own 
explicit denial of the fact laid to his charge; and to dwell 
chiefiy upon the unworthy manoeuvres of his enemies in 
resisting his demand for iiistant trial immediately after the 
accusation wasbroached, in order that they might calumniate 
him during his absence. He was characterized as a patriot 

» Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 33; Diodor. xiii. 69. 
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animated by the noblest motives, who had brought both 
first-rate endowments and large private wealth to the 
service of the commonwealth, but had been ruined by a 
conspiracy of corrupt and worthless speakers, every wav 
inferior to him; men, whose only chance of success with 
the people arose from expelling those who were better 
than themselves, while he (Alkibiades), far from having 
any interest adverse to the democracy, was the natural and 
worthy favourite of a democratical people. ^ So far as the 
old causes of unpopularity were concerned, therefore, time 
and absence had done much to weaken their effect, and to 
assist his friends in countervailing them by pointing to 
the treacherous political manceuvres employed against him. 
But if the old causes of unpopularity had thus, com- 
paratively speaking, passed out oi sight, others had since 
arisen, of a graver and more ineffaceable character. His 
vindictive hostility to his country had been not g ^^.^ 
merely ostentatiously proclaimed, but actively onhe^Attie- 
manifested, by stabs but too effectively aimed ^^^^^ *o- 
kt her vitals. The sending of Gylippus to Sy- '^*' " "' 
racuse — the fortification of Dekeleia — the revolts of Chios 
and Miletus — ^the first origination of the conspiracy of the 
Four Hundred — had all been emphatically the measures 
of Alkibiades. Even for these, the enthusiasm of the 
moment attempted some excuse: it was affirmed iiiat he 
had never ceased to love his country, in spite of her wrongs 
towards him, and that he had been compelled by the neces- 
sities of exile to serve men whom he detested, at the daily 
risk of his life.^ Such pretences, however, could not really 
impose upon any one. The treason of Alkibiades during 
the period of .his exile remained indefensible as well as 
undeniable, and would have been more than sufficient as a 
theme for his enemies, had their tongues been free. But 
his position was one altogether singular: having first in- 
flicted on his country immense mischief, he had since 
rendered her valuable service, and promised to render still 
more. It is true, that the subsequent service was by no 
means adequate to the previous mischief: nor had it indeed 
been rendered exclusively by him, since the victories of 
Abydos and Kyzikus belong not less to Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus than to Alkibiades :3 moreover, the peculiar 

* Xenopb. Hellen. 1. 4, 14—10. ' This point is Jastly toached 

* Xeoopb. Hellen. i. i, 15. nj^on, more than once, by Oor- 
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present or capital which he had promised to bring with 
nim — Persian alliance and pay to Athens — ^had proved a 
complete delusion. Still the Athenian arms had been 
eminently successful since his junction^ and we may see 
that not merely common report, but even good judges such 
as Thucydides, ascribed this result to his superior energy 
and management. 

Without touching upon these particulars, it is impos- 
Disposition siblc fuUy to comprehend the very peculiar 
to refjain position of this returning exile before the Athe- 

from dwell- *. i • it. i* Mn.m rm. 

ing on his man people m the summer of 407 b.c. The more 
w/^n^B 'and ^^^^^^^ P*^* exhibited him as among the worst 
to'give'hhn of criminals — the recent past, as a valuable 
a new trial, servant and patriot — the future promised con- 
tinuance in this last character, so far as there were any 
positive indications to judge by. Now this was a case in 
which discussion and recrimination could not possibly 
answer an^ useful purpose. There was every reason for 
re-appointing AlkibiadSs to his command; but this could 
only be done under prohibition of censure on his past 
crimes, and provision^ acceptance of his subsequent good 
deeds as justifying the hope of yet better deeds to come. 
The popular instinct felt this situation perfectly, and im- 
posed absolute silence on his enemies. ^ We are not to 
infer from hence that the people had forgotten the past 
deeds of Alkibiades, or that they entertained for liim 
nothing but unqualified confidence and admiration. In 
their present very justifiable sentiment of hopefulness, they 
determined that he should have full scope for prosecuting 
his new and better career, if he chose; and that his enemies 
should be precluded from reviving the mention of an ir- 
reparable past, so as to shut the door against him. But 
what was thus interdicted to men's lips as unseasonable, 
was not effaced from their recollections; nor were the 
enemies, though silenced for the moment, rendered power- 
less for the future. AU this train of combustible matter 

nelius Kepos — Vlt. Alcibiad. c. 6 — rem sine hoc." 

^quanqnam Theramen^s et Thra- > Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 4, 20. Xs^- 

sybulus eisdem rebus prsefuerant." Givtwv 8i x«l aXXtuv^ toiout<uv, xal 

And again in the life of Thrasy- ou6cv6c d vT8tic6vto<, 8ta to 

bulus (o. 1), "Primum Peloponne- iji^dvaa^iaSat &v xfivixxXij- 

siaco belIomultahic(Thra8ybalu8) alav, &c. 

«ine Alcibiade geasit; ille nullam 
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lay quiescent, ready to be fired by any future misconduct 
or negligence, perhaps even by blameless ill-success, on the 
part of Alkibiades. 

At a juncture when so much depended upon his future 
behaviour, he showed (as we shall see presently) Mistaken 
that he completely misinterpreted the temper oonfidenoe 
of the people. Intoxicated by the unexpected catioiT of 
triumph of his reception — according to that fatal Aikibiadfts. 
susceptibility so common among distinguished Greeks — he 
forgot his own past history, and fancied that the people 
had forgotten and forgiven it also; construing their studied 
and well-advised silence into a proof of oblivion. He con- 
ceived himself in assured possession of public confidence, 
and looked upon his numerous enemies as if they no longer 
existed, because they were not allowed to speak at a most 
unseasonable hour. Without doubt, his exultation was 
shared by his friends, and this sense of false security 
proved his future ruin. 

Two colleagues, recommended by Alkibiades himself 
— Adeimantus and Aristokrates — r were named by the 
people as generals of the hoplites to go out with him, in case 
of operations ashore. ^ In less than three months, his 
armament was ready; but he designedly deferred his de- 
parture until that day of the month Boedromion He protects 
(about the beginning of September) when the *?« ceiebra- 
Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated, and when E?eu8iiiiwi 
the solemn processional march of the crowd of mysteries 
communicants was wont to take place, along the agalnsf We 
Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis. For seven garrison of 
successive years, ever since the establishment ^•^®^®**' 
of Agis at Dekeleia, this march had been of necessity dis- 
continued, and the procession had been transported by sea, 
to the omission of many of the ceremonial details^ Alki- 
biades on this occasion caused the land-march to be renew- 
ed, in full pomp and solemnity; assembling all his troops 
in arms to protect, in case any attack should be made from 
Dekeleia. No such attack was hazarded ; so that he had 
the satisfaction of reviving the full regularity of this 

1 Xonoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20. Both his colleagnes were chosen on his 

Diodoras (xiii. 60) and Cornelius recommendation. I follow Xeno- 

Nepos (Vit. Alcih. c. 7) state Thra- phon as to the names, and also as 

sybulus and Adeimantus as his to the fact, that they were named 

colleagues: both state also that as xata y^v 9Tpaxv]Yol. 
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illustrious scene, and escorting the numerous communi- 
cants out and home, without the smallest interruption ; — 
an exploit gratifying to the religious feelings ofthepeople, 
and imparting an acceptable sense of undiminished Athe- 
nian power; while in reference to his own reputation, it 
was especially politic, as serving to make his peace with 
the EumolpidsB and the Two Goddesses, on whose account 
he had been condemned. ^ 

Immediately after the mysteries, he departed with his 
Fruitless armament. It appears that Agis at Dekeleia. 
^ttempt of though he had not chosen to come out and attack 
suVrise ' Alkibiad^s when posted to guard the Eleusinian 
Athens. procession, had nevertheless felt humiliated by 
the defiance offered to him. He shortly afterwards took 
advantage of the departure of this large force, to summon 
reinforcements from Peloponnesus and Boeotia, and attempt 
to surprise the walls of Athens on a dark night. If he ex- 
pected any connivance within, the plot miscarried : alarm 
was given in time, so that the eldest and youngest hoplites 
were found at their posts to defend the walls. The assail- 
ants — said to have amounted to 28,000 men, of whom half 
were hoplites, with 1200 cavalry, 900 of them Boeotians — 
were seen on the ensuing day close under the walls of the 
city, which were amply manned with the full remaining 
strength of Athens. In an obstinate cavalry battle which 
ensued, the Athenians gained the advantage even over the 
Boeotians. Agis encamped the next night in the garden of 
Akad^mus; again on the morrow he drew up his troops 
and offered battle to the Athenians, who are affirmed to 
have gone forth in order of battle, but to have kept under 
the protection of the missiles from the walls, so that Agis 
did not dare to attack them.^ We may well doubt whether 
the Athenians went out at all, since they had been for years 
accustomed to regard themselves as inferior to the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the field. Agis now withdrew, satisfied 
apjparentl^ with having offered battle, so as to efface the 
affront wmch he had received from the march of the Eleu- 
sinian communicants in defiance of his neighbourhood. 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 20 ; Plu- about the escort of the Eleusinian 

taroh, Alkib. o. 84. Neither Dio- procession, 

dorus nor Cornelius Kepos men- * Diodor. xiii. 72, 78. 
tions this remarkable incident 
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The first exploit of Alkibiades was to proceed to 
AndroB, now under a Lacedaemonian harmost 
and garrison. Landing on the island, he plunder- Sept., 
ed the fields, defeated both the native troops and Ootoi>' 
the Lacedaemonians, and forced them to shut Aikibiadds 
themselves up within the town; which he be- "^^^^ ^**^ 
sieged for some days without avail, and then n^^nt'To' 
proceeded onward to Samos, leaving Konon in Asia-iii- 
a fortified post, with twenty ships, to prosecute Andros— 
the siece. * At Samos he first ascertained the e° J^'® .^ 
state of the Peloponnesian fleet at Ephesus — respect To 
the influence acquired by Lysander over Cyrus ^opes from 
— the strong anti-Athenian dispositions of the ®'* *' 
young prince — and the ample rate of pay, put down even 
in advance, of which the Feloponnesian seamen were now 
in actual receipt. He now flrst became convinced of the 
failure of those hopes which he had conceived, not without 
good reason, in the preceding year — and of which he had 
doubtless boasted at Athens; that the alliance of Persia 
might be neutralised at least, if not won over, through the 
envovs escorted to Susa by Phamabazus. It was in vain 
that he prevailed upon Tissaphemes to mediate with Gyrus, 
to introduce to him some Athenian envoys, and to inculcate 
upon him his own views of the true interests of Persia; 
that is, that the war should be fed and protracted so as to 
wear out both the Grecian belligerent parties, each by 
means of the other. Such a policy, uncongenial at all times 
to the vehement temper of Cyrus, had become yet more 
repugnant to him since his intercourse with Lysander. He 
would not consent even to see the envoys, nor was he 
probably displeased to put a slight upon a neighbour and 
rival satrap. Deep was the despondency among the Athe- 
nians at Samos, when painfully convinced tiiat all hopes 
from Persia must be abandoned for themselves; and farther, 
that Persian ^ay was both more ample and better assured, 
to their enemies, than ever it had been before. 2 



* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 22—1. 6, 
18; Plutarch, Alkib. o. S6; Diodor. . 
xiii. 69. The latter says that 
Thrasybulus was left at Andros^ 
^hich cannot be true. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, ; Plu- 



tarch, Lysand. o. 4. The latter 
tells us that the Athenian ships 
were presently emptied by the 
desertion of the seamen: a careless 
exaggeration. 
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Lysander had at Ephesus a fleet of ninety triremes, 
Lysanderat which he employed himself in repairing and 
Ephesus— augmenting, being still inferior ill number to 
policy,' rt^' the Athenians. In -vain did Alkibiad^s attempt 
fusing'to to provoke him out to a general action. This 
ajpoinl!*" was much to the interest of the Athenians, apart 
ment of from their superiority of number, sincethey were 
AikibiadAs. jjj^^y provided with money, and obliged to levy 
contributions wherever they could: but Lysander was re- 
solved not to fight unless he could do so with advantage, 
and Gyrus, not afraid of sustaining the protracted expense 
of the war, had even enjoined upon him this cautious policy, 
with additional hopes of aPhenician fleet to his aid, — which 
in his mouth was not intended to delude, as it had been by 
Tissaphernes. > Unable to bring about a general battle, and 
having no immediate or capital enterprise to constrain his 
attention, Alkibiades became careless, and abandoned him- 
self partly to the love of pleasure, partly to reckless pre- 
datory enterprises for the purpose of getting money to pay 
his army. Thrasybulus had come from his post on the 
Hellespont and was now engaged in fortifying Phoksea, 
probably for the purpose of establishing a post to be. 
enabled to pillage the interior. Here he was joined by 
Alkibiades, who sailed across with a squadron, leaving his 
main fleet at Samos. He left it under the command of his 
favourite pilot Antiochus, but with express orders on no 
account to fight until his return. 

While employed in his visit to PhoksBa and Klazo- 
Aikibiad68 men«, Alkibiades, perhaps hard-presSed for 
goes to money, conceived the unwarrantable project of 
leaving his ©uriching his men by the plunder of the neigh- 
fleet under bouring territory of Kyme, an allied dependency 
mand^of 0^ Athens. Landing on this territory unexpect- 
Antiochus- edly, after fabricating some frivolous calumnies 
by'^Aik^ '^ against the Kymseans, he at first seized much 
biadfis at property and a considerable nuinber of prisoners. 
Kym«. ^^^ ^jjQ inhabitants assembled in arms, bravely 

defended their possessions, and repelled his men to their 
ships; recovering the plundered property, and lodging it 
in safety within their walls. Stung with this miscarriage, 

■ Plutarch, Lysand. c. 0. I yen- encouragements Arom Gyrus to 
ture to antedate the statements Lysander. 
which he there makes, as to the 
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Alkibiades sent for a reinforcement of hoplites from Mity- 
lene, and marched up to the walls of XvmS, where he m 
vain challenged the citizens to come forth and fight. He 
then ravaffed the territory at pleasure; while the £ymsBans 
had no other resource, except to send envoys to Athens, to 
complain of so gross an outrage inflicted by the Athenian 
general upon an unoffending Athenian dependency. ^ 

This was a grave charge, and not the only charge 
which AlkibiadSs had to meet at Athens. During ^^^ j^j^^^ 
his absence at Phoksea and Kym6, Antiochus the of tSe * " * 
pilot, whom he had left in command, disobeying ^y?®***" 

fi_ J J • J./5 i_j.' ° at Athens 

the express order pronounced agamst fighting a —defeat of 
battle, first sailed across from Samos to Notiuih, "V^S^tf "* 
the harbour of Kolophon — and from thence to during the 
the mouth of the haroour of Ephesus, where the l^k^Sffd*' 
Peloponnesian fleet lay. Entering that harbour 
with ms own ship and another, he passed close in front of 
the prows of the Peloponnesian triremes, insulting them 
scornfully and defying them to combat. Lysander detached 
some ships to pursue him, and an action gradually ensued, 
which was exactly that which Antiochus desired. But the 
Athenian ships were all in disorder, and came into battle 
as each of them separately could; while the Peloponnesian 
fleet was well-marshalled and kept in hand; so that the 
battle was all to the advantage of the latter. The Athe- 
nians, compelled to take flight, were pursued to Notium — 
losing fifteen triremes, several along with their full crews. 
Antiochus himself was slain. Before retiring to Ephesus, 
Lysander had the satisfaction of erecting his trophy on the 
shore of Notium; while the Athenian fleet was carried back 
to its station at Samos. ^ 

It was in vain that Alkibiades, hastening back to Sa- 
mos, mustered the entire Athenian fleet, sailed to the mouth 
of the harbour of Ephesus, and there ranged his ships in 

> Diodor. ziii. 78. I follow Dio- ' do not name Kym6, however : 

dome in respect to this story about according to them, the visit to 

Kymd, which be probably copied Phoksea has no assignable purpose 

from the Kymean historian Epho* or consequences. But the plunder 

rus. Cornelius Nepos (Alcib. c. 7) of Eymd is a circumstance both 

briefly glances at it. sufficiently probable in itself, and 

Xenophon (Hellen. 1. 6, 11) as suitable to the occasion, 

well as Plutarch (Lysand. c. 5) * Xenopb. Hellen. 1. 6, 18—15; 

mention the visit of Alkibiades Diodor. xiii. 71 ; Plutarch, Alkib. 

to Thrasybulus at Phoksa. They o. 86; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 6. 
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battle order, diallenging the enemy to come forth. Lysan* 
der would give him no opportunity of wiping off the late 
dishonour. And as an additional mortification to Athens, 
the LacedflBmonians shortly afterwards captured both Teos 
and Delphinium; the latter being a fortified post which the 
Athenians had held for the last three years in the island of 
Chios. 1 

Even before the battle of Notium, it appears that com- 
Dis atisf - p^*"^^^ ^^^ dissatisfaction had been growing up 
tio"\nd^^' in the armament against Alkibiades. He had 
fn'the**"* gone out with a "splendid force, not inferior, in 
amament number of triremes and hoplites, to that which 
SjWbiadfts ^® ^*^ conducted against Sicily — and under large 
promises, both from himself and his friends, of 
achievements to come. Yet in a space of time which can 
hardly have been less than three months, not a single suc- 
cess had been accomplished; while, on the other side, there 
was to be reckoned, the disappointment on the score of 
Persia — which had great effect on the temper of the arma- 
ment, and which, though not his fault, was contrary to ex- 
pectations which he had held out — the disgraceful plunder 
of Kyme — and the defeat at Notium. ft was true that 
Alkibiades had given peremptory orders to Antiochus not 
to fight, and that the battle had been hazarded in flagrant 
disobedience to his injunctions. But this circumstance 
only raised new matter for dissatisfaction, of a graver 
character. If Antiochus had been disobedient — if besides 
disobedience, he had displayed a childish vanity and an 
utter neglect of all military precautions — who was it that 
had chosen him for deputy; and that too against all Athe- 
nian precedent, putting the pilot, a paidofficer of the ship, 
over the heads of the trierarchs who paid their pilots, and 
served at their own cost? It was Alkibiades who placed 
Antiochus in this grave and responsible situation: a per- 
sonal favourite, an excellent convivial companion, but 
destitute of all qualities befitting a commander. And this 
turned attention on another point of the character of Alki- 
biades — his habits of excessive self-indulgence and dissi- 

■ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 16 ; Dio- In Xenophon. I copy the latter, 

dor. xiii. 76. however, in ascribing these cap. 

I copy Diodoms, in putting tures to the year of Lysander, 

Teos, pursuant to Weiske's note, instead of to the year of Kallikra- 

in place of £ion, which appears tidas. 
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pation. The loud murmurs of the camp charged him with 
neglecting the interests of the service for enjoyments with 
jovial parties and Ionian women, and with admitting to his 
confidence those who best contributed to the amusement 
of such chosen hours. ^ 

It was in the camp at Samos that this general indig- 
nation against Alkibiad^s first arose, and was Murmur 
from thence transmitted formally to Athens, by and accnsa- 
the mouth ofThrasybulussonof Thrason^— not wm ?Si?'* 
the eminent Thrasybulus (son of Lykus) who has mitted to 
been already often mentioned in this history, and '^^**®'^"' 
will be mentioned again. There came at the same time to 
Athens the complaints from Kym^, against the unprovoked 
aggression and plunder of that place by AlkibiadSs; and 
seemingly complaints from other places besides. ^ It was even 
urged as accusation against him, that he was in guilty col- 
lusion to betray the fleet to Phamabazus and the Lacedae- 
monians, and that he had already provided three forts in 
the Chersonese to retire to, so soon as this scheme should 
be ripe for execution. 

Such grave and wide-spread accusations, coupled with 
the disaster at Notium, and the complete disap- Alteration 
pointment of all the promises of success — were of Benti- 
more than sufficient to alter the sentiments of Athens- 
the people of Athens towards AlkibiadSs. He displeasure 
had no character to fall back upon; or rather, Athenians 
he had a character worse than none — such as to against 
render the most criminal imputations of treason ^'°^* 

* Plutarch, Alkib. c. 86. He oTpctTici «p«p6[ASvoc, 4o. Dlodor. xiii. 
recountB, in the tenth chapter of 73. ersvov-co H xai aXXai noXXal 
the same biography, an anecdote 8iaf)oXal xar' a6ToO| Ac. 
describing the manner in which Fliitaroh, Alkib. c. 86. 
Antiochus first won the favour of One of the remaining speeohee 
Alkibiadds, then a young man ; by of Lysias (Orat. xzi. 'AicoXoYla 
catching a tame quail, which had AwpoSoxlac) is delivered by * the 
escaped from his bosom. trierarch in this fleet, on board of 

* A person named Thraaon is whose ship Alkibiadfts himself 
mentioned in the Ghoiseul Inscrip- chose to sail. This trierarch com- 
tion (No. 147, p. 221, 222 of the plains of Alkibiadds as having 
Corp. Insor. of Boeckh) as one of been a most uncomfortable and 
the Hellenotamin in the year 410 troublesome companion (sect. 7). 
B.C. He is described by his Deme His testimony on the point is 
as Buiadea: he is probably enough valuable; for there seems no dis- 
the father of this Thrasybulus. position here to make out any 

* Xenoph.Hellen.i.6, 16— 17. AX- oase against Alkibiadds. The trier- 
mPidSiQc |Aiv oOv, icovT)pu>c xal iv t^ arch notices the faot^ that Alki- 
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not intrmsically improbable. The comments of his enemies, 
which had been forcibly excluded from public discussion 
during his summer visit to Athens, were now again set 
free; and all the adverse recollections of his past life 
doubtless revived. The people had refused to listen to 
these, in order that he might have a feur trial, and might 
verify the title, claimed for him by his friends, to be 
judged only by his subsequent exploits, achieved since the 
year 411 b.o. He had now had his trial; he had been 
found wanting; and the popular confidence, which had 
been provisionally granted to him, was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

It is not just to represent the Athenian people (how- 
Beasonabie ever Flutarch and Cornelius Nepos may set 
grounds of before us this picture) as havinff induleed au 

Buch altera- _, .^j ' j®/»j°- 

tion and extravagant and unmeasured confidence m 
diBpieasure. Alldbiades in the month of July, demanding of 
him more than man could perform — and as afterwards in 
the month of December passing, with childish abruptness, 
from confidence into wrathful displeasure, because their 
own impossible expectations were not already realised. 
That the people entertained large expectations, from so 
very considerable an armament, cannot be doubted: the 
largest of all, probably (as in the instance of the Sicilian 
expedition), were those entertained by Alkibiades himself, 
and promulgated by his friends. But we are not called 
upon to determine. what the people would have done, had 
Alkibiades, after performing all the duties of a faithful, 
skilful, and enterprising commander, nevertheless failed, 
from obstacles beyond nis own control, in realising their 
hopes and his own promises. No such case occurred: that 
which did occur was materially different. Besides the 
absence of grand successes, he had farther been negligent 
and reckless in his primary duties — he had exposed the 
Athenian arms to defeat, by his disgraceful selection of an 
unworthy lieutenant i — he had violated the territory and 

blades preferred Aitf trireme, simply 'AOTivaTot, (be ^yycXQi) ^ vaofta^ia, 

as a proof that it was tho best x^'^^^*^^ et^ov xcp 'AXxif)ta8^, ci6(fcc- 

equipped, or among the best voi6i' afiiXciiv rt xaidxpa- 

equipped^ of the whole fleet. Tsiav aTCoXtuXsxevai tqcc vauc 

Archestratus and Erasinidfts pre- The expression which Thaoj- 

ferred it afterwards, for the same didds employs in reference to AI- 

reason. kibiadds requires a few words of 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 16. Ol comment: (yi. 16)— xal 6v]|i09ia 
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property of an allied dependency, at a moment when 
Athens had a paramount interest in cultivatinff by eveiy 
means the attachment of her remaining allies. The truth 
is, as I have before remarked, that he had really been 
spoiled by the intoxicating reception given to him so un- 
expectedly in the city. He had mistaken a hopeful public, 
determined, egr&n by forced silence as to the past, to give 
him the full benefit of a meritorious future, but requiring 
as condition from him that that future should really be 
meritorious — for a public of assured admirers, whose 
favour he had already earned and might consider as his 
own. He became an altered man after that visit, like 
MiltiadSs after the battle of Marathon; or rather, the im- 
pulses of. a character essentially dissolute and insolent, 
broke loose from that restraint under which they had 
before been partially controlled. At the time of the battle 
of Kyzikus — when Alkibiades was labouring to regain the 
favour of his injured countrymen and was yet uncertain 
whether he should succeed — he would not have committed 
the fault of quitting his fleet and leaving it under the 
command of a lieutenant like Antiochus. If therefore 
Athenian sentiment towards Alkibiades underwent an 
entire change during the autumn of 407 b.o., this was in 
consequence of an alteration in his character and behaviour; 
an alteration for the worse, just at the crisis when every- 
thing turned upon his good conduct, and upon his deserving 
at least, if he could not command, success. 

We may indeed observe that the faults of Nikias 
before Syracuse and in reference to the coming piffe^eat 
of Gylippus, were far graver and more mis- behaviour 
chievous than those of Alkibiades during this NiJfas and 
turning-season of his career — and the disap- towards 
pointment of antecedent hopes at least equal. •A.ikibiadds. 

vpocTioTa SiaSivxa Ta xou ico- four years of that time, he was 

Xifxoo, I8ia Ixaaroi Toic iiciTV)8ci>- very effective against Athens; 

|«.aaiv aOxou dx^soQtvTe^, xal aXXoic during the last four, very effective 

•iciTpi'|>svT(« (the Athenians), 06 8ia in her service, 

fjuaxpou iar«pY)Xav tyiv ii6Xiv. But the assertion is certainly 

The "strenuous and effective not true of his last command, 

prosecution of warlike .business** which ended with the battle of 

here ascribed to Alkibiadds, is Notium; nor is it more than 

true of all the period between his partially true (at least, it is an 

exile and his last visit to Athens exaggeration of the truth) for the 

(about September b.o. 41ft to Sep- period before his exile, 
tember b.o. 407). During the first 
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Tet while these faults and disappointment brought about 
the dismissal and disgrace of Alkibiades, they did not 
induce the Athenians to dismiss Nikias, though himself 
desiring it, — nor even prevent them from sending him a 
second armament to be ruined along with the first. The 
contrast is most instructive, as demonstrating upon what 
points durable esteem in Athens turned; how long the most 
melancholy public incompetency could remain overlooked, 
when covered by piety, decorum, good intentions, and 
high station; » how short-lived was the ascendency of a man 
far superior in ability and energy, besides an equal station 
— when his moral qualities and antecedent life were such 
as to provoke fear and hatred in many, esteem from none. 
Yet on the whole, Nikias, looking at him as a public 
servant, was far more destructive to his country than 
Alkibiades. The mischief done to Athens by the latter 
was done chiefly in the avowed service of her enemies. 
On hearing the news of the defeat of Notium and the 
Aikibiadft accumulated complaints against Alkibiades, the 
is dismissed Athenians simply voted that he should be dis- 
from his misscd from his command; naming ten new 
ten^gener- generals to replace him. He was not brought 
?o* uc™ed ^^ *™^' ^^^ ^° ^® know whether any such 
him— *he M- step was proposed. Yet his proceedings at 
tires to the Kvm^, if they happened as we read them, 

Ohersonese. • V i j j • 5 * • i • j j 

richly deserved judicial animadversion; and 
the people, had they so dealt with him, would only 
have acted up to the estimable function ascribed to them 
by the oligarchical Phrynichus — "of serving as refuge to 
their dependent allies, and chastising the high-handed 
oppressions of the optimates against them." 2 In the 
perilous position of Athens, however, with reference to 
the foreign war, such a political trial would have been 

> To meet the case of Nikias, it stand that these last Grreek words 

would be necessary to take the are not an actual citation, but a 

oonverse of the judgement of Thu- tra^isformation of the actual words 

eydidds respecting Alkibiadds, of Tbucydid6s, for the purpose of 

oited in my last note, and to say illustrating the contrast between 

•— xal ST][]Loeria xaxiara SiaQdvta Alkibiades and Nikias. 

•cA TOO TCoXefiO'J, l8io IxaoToi to * Thucyd. viii. 48. t6v 8s S^jtov, 

ItctTTiSsOixa-ca QcuTou dyaoQiv- a^wvTs (of the allied dependencies) 

ts?, xal aOxcp eitiTpd']/avTe<, o5 xaxacpoTTji, xal ixtivtov (t. c. of the 

8ia {jLOtxpoo lacpTjXav tifjv i:6)av. high persons called xaXoxdfaQol or 

The reader will of course under- optimates) ou)?poviaTT^v. 
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productive of much dissension and mischief. And Al- 
kibiades avoided the question by not coming to Athens. 
As soon as he heard of his dismissal, he retired im- 
mediately from the army to his own fortified posts on the 
Chersonese. 

The ten new generals named were, Konon, Diomedon, 
Leon, Perikles, Erasinides, Aristokrates, Arche- ^^^^^ ^ 
stratus, Protomachus, Thrasyllus, Aristogenes. hisToU*" 
Of these, Konon was directed to proceed forth- leagues— 
with from Andros, with the twenty ships lib^eJation" 
which he had there to receive the fleet from ^^^^^^^ 
Alkibiades; while Phanosthenes proceeded Dorieafby 
with four triremes to replace Konon at An- *^® -^**^«- 
dros.i "'•^"•• 

In his way thither, Phanosthenes fell in with Dorieus 
the Rhodian and two Thurian triremes, which he captured 
with every man aboard. The captives were sent to Athens, 
where all were placed in custody (in case of future exchange) 
except Dorieus himself. The latter had been condemned 
to death and banished from his native city of Rhodes, 
together with his kindred; probably on the score of polit- 
ical disa£fection, at the time when Rhodes was a member 
of the Athenian alliance. Having since then become a 
citizen of Thurii, he had served with distinction in the fleet 
of Mindarus both at Miletus and the Hellespont. The 
Athenians now had so much compassion upon him, that 
they released him at once and unconditionally, without 
even demanding a ransom or an equivalent. By what 
particular circumstance their compassion was determined, 
forming a pleasing exception to the melancholy habits 
which pervaded Grecian warfare in both belligerents — we 
should never have learnt from the meagre narrative of 
Xenophon. But we ascertain from other sources, that 
Dorieus (the son of Diagoras of Rhodes) was illustrious 
beyond all other Greeks for his victories in the pankration 
at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean festivals — that he 
had gained the first prize at three Olympic festivals in 
succession (of which Olympiad 88 or 428 b.c. was the 
second), a distinction altogether without precedent, besides 
8 Isthmian and 7 Nemean prizes — that his father Diagoras, 
his brothers, and his cousins were all celebrated as success- 
ful athletes — lastly, that the family were illustrious from 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 18 ; Diodor. xiii. 74. 
VOL. VII. 2 D 
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old date in their native island of Bhodes, and were even 
descended from the Messenian hero Aristomenes. When 
the Athenians saw before them as their prisoner a man 
doubtless of magnificent stature and presence (as we may 
conclude from his athletic success), and surrounded by such 
a halo of glory impressive in the highest degree to 
Qrecian imagination — the feelings and usages of war were 
at once overruled. Though Dorieus had been one of 
their most vehement enemies, they could not bear either 
to touch his person, or to exact from him any condition. 
Beleased by them on this occasion, he lived to be put 
to death, about thirteen years afterwards, by the Lacedse- 
monians. ^ 

When Konon reached Samos to take the command, he 
found the armament in a state of great despondency; not 
merely from the dishonourable affair of Notium, but also 
from disappointed hopes connected with Alkibiadls, and 
from difficulties in procuring regular pay. So painfully 
was the last inconvenience felt, that the first measure of 
Konon was to contract the numbers of the armament from 
above 100 triremes to 70 ; and to reserve for the diminished 
fleet all the abler seamen of the larger. With this fleet he 
and his colleagues roved about the enemies' coasts to 
collect plunder and pay.^ 

Apparently about the same time that Konon sup erseded 
B o 406 Alkibiades (that is, about December 407 b.c. or 
January 406 b.c), the year of Lysander's com- 
mand expired, and Kallikratidas arrived from Sparta to 
Kaiiikrati- replace him. His arrival was received with 
das super- undisguised dissatisfaction by the leading Lace- 
liy^ander*- dsemoniaus in the armament, by the chiefs in 
his noble the Asiatic cities, and by Cyrus. Now was felt 
character. ^^^ £^jj influence of those Mictions correspond- 
ences and intrigues which Lysander had established with 
all of them, for indirectly working out the perpetuity of 
his own command. While loud complaints were heard of 
the impolicy of Sparta in annually changing her admiral — 
both Cyrus and the rest concurred with Lysander in throwing 
difficulties in the way of the new successor. 

Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates,* 

« Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 19; Pan- • Virgil, -SJneld, vi. 870. 

san. Ti. 7, 2. Ostendent terris hnno tantnm 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 20 ; com- fata, neque ultra 

pare i. 6, 16; Diodor. ziii. 77. Esse sinent. 
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and not suffered to continue in the Grecian world, was one 
of the noblest characters of his age. Besides perfect courage, 
energy, and incorruptibility, he was distinguished for two 
qualities, both of them very rare among eminent Greeks; 
entire straightforwardness of dealing — and a Pan-hellenic 
patriotism alike comprehensive, exalted, and merciful. 
Lysander handed over to him nothing but an empty purse; 
having repaid to Cyrus all the money remaining in his 

Eossession, under pretence that it had been confided to 
imself personally. ^ Moreover, on delivering up the fleet 
to Kallikratidas at E^hesus, he made boast of delivering 
to him at the same time the mastery of the sea, through 
the victory recently gained at Notium. "Conduct the fleet 
from Ephesus along the coast of Samos, passing by the 
Athenian station (replied Kallikratidas), and give it up to 
me at Miletus: I shall then believe in your mastery of the 
sea." Lysander had nothing else to say, except that he 
should give himself no farther trouble, now that his 
commana had been transferred to another. 

Kallikratidas soon found that the leading Lacedee- 
monians in the fleet, gained over to the interests Murmurs 
of his predecessor, openly murmured at his and.iu-wiii 
arrival, and secretly obstructed all his measures ; x^nikrati- 
u^on which he summoned them together, and das- 
said: "I for my ^art am quite content to remain JSStude"*^ 
at home; and if Lysander or any one else whereby he 
pretends to be a better admiral than I am, I them!*'** 
have nothing to say against it. But sent here 
as I am by the authorities at Sparta to command the fleet, 
I have no choice except to execute their orders in the 
best way that I can. You now know how far my ambition 
reaches; 3 you know also the murmurs which are abroad 



' How completely this repayment 
was a manoBuvre for the purpose 
of crippling his successor— and not 
an act of genuine and conscientious 
obligation to Gyrus, as Mr. Mit- 
ford represents it— we may see by 
the conduct of Lysander at the 
close of the war. He then carried 
away with him to Sparta all the 
residue of the tributes from Gyrus 
which he had in his possession, 
instead of giving them back to 



Gyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 8). 
The obligation to give them back 
to Gyrus was greater at the end of 
the war than it was at the time 
when Kallikratidas came out, and 
when war was still going on; for 
the war was a joint business, 
which the Persians and the Spar- 
tans had sworn to prosecute by 
common efforts. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 5. 6|xcU 
tk, npoc Sl iifu> T2 9tXoTt[i.oufJLai, xal 

2d 2 
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against our common city (for her freqaent change of ad- 
mirals). Look to it and give me your opinion — Shall I 
stay where I am — or shsdl I go home, and communicate 
what has happened here?" 

This remonstrance, alike pointed and dignified, pro- 
duced its full effect Every one replied that it was his 
duty to stay and undertake the command. The murmurs 
and cabals were from that moment discontinued. 

His next embarrassments arose from the manoeuvre 
of Lysander in paying back to Cyrus all the 
?ehayioar^ funds from whenco the continuous pay of the 
in regard army was derived. Of course this step was 
p^rSani. admirably calculated to make every one regret 
the alteration of command. Kallikratidas, who 
had been sent out without funds, in full reliance on the 
unexhausted supply from Sardis, now found himself 
compelled to go thitner in person and solicit a renewal of 
the bounty. But Cyrus, eager to manifest in every way 
his partiality for the last admiral, deferred receiving him, — 
first for two days, then for a farther interval, until the 
patience of Elallikratidas was wearied out, so that he left 
Sardis in disgust without an interview. So intolerable to 
his feelings was the humiliation of thus begging at the 
palace gates, that he bitterly deplored those miserable 
dissensions among the Greeks which constrained both 
parties to truckle to the foreigner for money; swearing 
that if he survived the year's campaign, he would use 
every possible effort to bring about an accommodation 
between Athens and Sparta. ^ 

In the meantime, he put forth all his energy to obtain 
His appeal money in some other way, and thus get the fleet 
■iamT-Pan- ^ ®®*' knowing well, that the way to overcome 
heiienic ' the reluctance of Cyrus was, to show that he 
feeiingi. could do without him. Sailing first from Ephesus 
to Miletus, he despatched from thence a small squadron to 
Sparta, disclosing his unexpected poverty, and asking for 
speedy pecuniary aid. In the meantime he convoked an 
assembly of theMlesians,communicated to them the mission 
just sent to Sparta, and asked from them a temporary 
supply until this money should arrive. He reminded them 

f) tc6Xi« TiiiCyt alTv&CtTai (Taxt fdtp ' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 7; Pin- 
a&t&, ujjiitp xal ifut) ^uix^ouXsosts, tarch, Ljsand. c. 6. 
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that the necessity of this demand sprang altogether from 
the manoeuvre of Jjysander in paying back the funds in his 
hands : — that he had already in vain applied to Cyrus for 
farther money, meeting only with such insulting neglect 
as could no longer be endured: that they (the Milesians), 
dwelling amidst thePersians, and having already experienced 
the maximum of ill-usage at their hands, ought now to be 
foremost in the war, and to set an example of zeal to the 
other allies,* in order to get clear the sooner from de- ' 
pendence upon such imperious taskmasters. He promised 
that when the remittance from Sparta and the hour of 
success should arrive, he would richly requite their 
forwardness. "Let us, with the aid of the Gods, show these 
foreigners (he concluded) that we can punish our enemies 
without worshipping them." 

The spectacle of this generous patriot struggling 
against a degrading dependence on the foreigner, which 
was now becoming unhappily familiar to the leading 
Greeks of both sides — excites our warm sympathy and 
admiration. We may add, that his language to the Milesians, 
reminding them of the misery which they had endured 
from the Persians as a motive to exertion in the war — is 
full of instruction as to the new situation opened for the 
Asiatic Greeks since the breaking up of the Athenian 
power. No such evils had they suffered while Athens was 
competent to protect them, and while they were willing 
to receive protection from her — during the interval of 
more than fifty years between the complete organizatiqn 
of the confederacy of Delos and the disaster of Nikias 
before Syracuse. 

The single-hearted energy of Kallikratidas imposed 
upon all who heard him, and even inspired so ^q^ 400. 
much alarm to those leading Milesians who were ^e fits otit 
playing underhand the game of Lysander, that acommand- 
they were the first to propose a large grant of {JJ B^*c*c*eTa- 
money towards the war, and to offer con- eg at Les- * 
siderable sums from their own purses; an ^^watea 
example probably soon followed by other allied the captive* 
cities. Some of the friends of Lysander tried 5Ithenia 
to couple their offers with conditions ; demanding garrison at 
a warrant for the destruction of their politictQ Methymna. 

• Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 9. Ojiac Pappdpou itXeiaTdxaxi ^Stj bit* aO- 
Ss e7u> d^i(b icpoQufiotdTouc etvoti ec tu>v icenovQsvai. 
TOv n6Xt(jL0V} 6id to oIxouvts^ sv 
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enemies, and hoping thus to compromise the new admiral. 
But he strenuously refused all such guilty compliances. > 
He was soon able to collect at Miletus fifty fresh triremes 
in addition to those left by Lysander, making a fleet of 
1 40 sail in all. The Ghians having furnished him with an 
outfit of five drachmas for each seaman (equal to ten days' 
pay at the usual rate), he sailed with the whole fleet 
northward towards Lesbos. Of this numerous fleet, the 
greatest which had yet been assembled throughout the 
war, only ten triremes were Lacedsemonlan;^ wMle a con- 
siderable proportion, and among the best equipped, were 
Boeotian and Eubcean.^ In his voyage towards Lesbos, 
Elallikratidas seems to have made himself master of Phoksea 
and Kyme,^ perhaps with the greater facility in con- 
sequence of the recent ill-treatment of the Kymseans by 
Alkibiadds. He then sailed to attack Methymna, on the 
northern coast of Lesbos; a town not only strongly attached 
to the Athenians, but also defended by an Athenian 
garrison. Though at first repulsed, he renewed his attacks 
until at lenffth ne took the town by storm. The property 
in it was all plundered by the soldiers, and the slaves col- 
lected and sold for their benefit. It was farther demanded 
by the allies, and expected pursuant to ordinary custom, 
that the Methymnsean and Athenian prisoners should 
be sold also. But Kallikratidas peremptorily refused 
compliance, and set them all free the next day; declaring, 
that so long as he was in command, not a single free 
Greek should be reduced to slavery if he could prevent it.* 
No one who has not familiarized himself with the de- 
Kobie char- tail? of Grecian warfare, can feel the full gran- 
acter of deur and sublimity of his proceeding — which 
oeedin'p-1 stands, SO far as I know, unparalleled in Grecian 
exalted history. It is not merely that the prisoners were 
STpatJiit?" spared and set free: as to that point, analogous 
ismof Kai- cases may be found, though not very frequent, 
likratidas. j^ jg^ ^^^^ ^^ particular act of generosity was 

■Plntaroh, Apophthegm. Laconic, adhering to the Peloponnesians ; 

p. 923 ; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 18. whereas during the command of 

« Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 6, 84. Alkibiadds they had been both 

* Diodor. ziii. M. Athenian (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 

* I infer this from the fact, that 11; i. 6, S3; Diodor. xiii. 73—99). 
at the period of the battle of Argl- * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 14. Kal 
nnsie, both these towns appear as xcXtu6vTu>v tu>v ^ufjiftd^wv dico86a0ai 
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performed in the name and for the recommendation of Pan- 
Hellenic brotherhood and Pan-Hellenic independence of 
the foreigner: a comprehensive principle, announced by 
£lallikratidas on previous occasions as well as on this, but 
now carried into practice under emphatic circumstances, 
and coupled with an explicit declaration of his resolution 
to abide by it in all future cases. It is, lastly, that the step 
was taken in resistance to formal requisition on the part of 
his allies, whom he had very imperfect means either of 
paying or controlling, and whom therefore it was so much 
the more hazardous for him to offend. There cannot be 
any doubt that these allies felt personally wronged and 
indignant at the loss, as well as confounded with tne pro- 
position of a rule .of duty so new as respected the relations 
of belligerents in Greece; against which too (let us add) 
their murmurs would not be without some foundation— "If 
we should come to be Konon's prisoners, he will not treat 
us in this manner." Reciprocity of dealing is absolutely 
essential to constant moral observance, either public or 
private; and doubtless Elallikratidas felt a well-grounded 
confidence, that two or three conspicuous examples would 
sensibly modify the future practice on both sides. But some 
one must begin by setting such examples, and the man who 
does begin — ^having a position which gives r easonable chance 
that others will follow — is the hero. An admiral like 
liysander would not only sympathise heartily with the com- 
plaints of the allies, but also condemn the proceeding as a 
.dereliction of duty to Sparta: even men better than Lysan- 
der would at first look coldly on it as a sort of Quixotism, 
in doubt whether the example would be copied: while the 
Spartan Ephors, though probably tolerating it because they 
interfered very sparingly with their admirals afloat, would 
certainly have little sympathy with the feelings in which it 
originated. So much the rather is Kallikratidas to be ad- 
mired, as bringing out with him not only a Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism 1 rare either at Athens or Sparta, but also a 

jLoX TOv)c M7]Qu(xvalouc, o'jx Itpn] iau- in Xenoplion, AgesilauB, Tii. 6. 

TOO ift &PXOVXO? oiSeva *EXXt^vu)v tc * The sentiment of Kallikratidas 

-To'ixeivou Suvaxov dvSpanoSiaO^vat. deserved the designation of *£XXv)- 

Compare a later declaration of vixodtstov icoXlxeuiia— far more than 

Agesilaus, substantially to the that of Nikias, to whioh Plutarch 

eame purpose, yet delivered under applies those words (Oompar. of 

circumstances far leas emphatic— Nikias and Grassus, c. S). 
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force of indiyidual character and conscience yet rarer — 
enabling him to brave unpopularity and break through 
routine, in the attempt to make that patriotism fruitful and 
operative in practice. In his career, so sadly and prema* 
turely closed, there was at least this circumstance to be 
envied; that the capture of Methymna a£forded him the 
opportunity, which he greedily seized as if he had known 
that it would be the last, of putting in act and evidence the 
full aspirations of his magnanimous soul. 

Kallikratidas sent word by the released prisoners to 
He blocks I^onon that he would presently put an end to 
up Konon his adulterous intercourse with the sea; J which 
A^henun ^® ^^^ Considered as his wife and lawfully ap- 
fleet at pertaining to him, having 140 triremes against 
Ml tyifinfi. ij^g ^ Q triremes of Konon. That admiral, in spite 
of his inferior numbers, had advanced near to Methymna to 
try and relieve it; but finding the place already captured^ 
had retired to the islands called Hekatonnesoi, off the con- 
tinent bearing north-east from Lesbos. Thither he was 
followed by Kallikratidas, who, leaving Methymna at night, 
found him quitting his moorings at break of dajr, and im- 
mediately made all sail to try and cut him off from the 
southerly course towards Samos. But Konon, having di- 
minished the number of his triremes from 100 to 70, had 
been able to preserve all the best rowers, so that in speed 
he outran Kallikratidas and entered first the harbour of 
MitylenS. His pursuers however were close behind, and 
even got into the harbour along with him, before it could 
be closed and put in a state of defence. Constrained to 
fight a battle at its entrance, he was completely defeated: 
thirty of his ships were taken, though the crews escaped 
to land; and he preserved the remaining forty only b^ 
hauling them ashore under the wall. 2 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 16. K6- Biodoms conceives the facts in a 

vu>vi Si eiicsv, Sti icauosi auxov (xoi- manner quite different from Xeno- 

^u)vTa tV)v BdXaoaav, Ac. He could phon, and much less probable, 

hardly aay thia to Xonon, in any He tells us that Konon practised 

other way than through the Athe- a stratagem during his flight (the 

nian prisoners. same in Polysenus, i. 482), whereby 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 17; Dio- he was enabled to fight with and 

dor. xiii. 78, 79. defeat the foremost Peloponnesiao 

Here, as on so many other ships before the rest came np: 

occasions, it is impossible to blend also that he got into the harbour 

these two narratives together, in time to put it into a state of 
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The town of MitylenS, originally founded on a small 
islet off Lesbos, had afterwards extended across xh m h t 
a narrow strait to Lesbos itself. By this strait poBU?on^ 
(whether bridged over or not we are not in- Sj"*^'*" 
formed), the town was divided into two portions, 
and had two harbours, one opening northward towards the 
Hellespont, the other southward towards the promontory 
of Kand on the mainland. ^ Both these harbours were un- 
defended, and both now fell into the occupation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet; at least all the outer portion of each, 
near to the exit of the harbour, which EjEtOikratidas kept 
under strict watch. He at the same time sent for the full 
forces of Methymna and for hoplites across from Chios, so 
as to block up Mitylene by land as well as by sea. As soon 
as his success was announced, too, money for the fleet 
(together with separate presents for himself, which he de- 
clined receiving 2) was immediately sent to him by Cyrus; 
so that his future operations became easy. 

No preparations had been made atMitylSnS for a siege: 
no stock of provisions had been accumulated, and Hopeless 
the crowd within the walls was so considerable, condition of 
that Konon foresaw but too plainly the speedy Jratagem*" 
exhaustion of his means. Nor could he expect to send 
succour from Athens, unlesi* he could send in- Itheni^and 
telligence thither of his condition; of which, as entrea* 
he had not been able to do so, the Athenians "^*®'* 
remained altogether ignorant. All his ingenuity was re- 
quired to get a trireme safe out of the harbour in the face 
of the enemy's guard. Putting afloat two triremes, the best 



defence before Eallikratidas came 
up. Diodoms then gives a prolix 
description of the battle by which 
Kallikratidas forced his way in. 

The narrative of Xenopbon, 
which I have followed, plainly 
implies that Konon could have 
had no time to make preparations 
for defending the harbour. 

■ Thucyd. iii. 6. toui; i96p(iou« 
in* dfxtpotipotc Toi^ Xi(i.ioiv tTCOiouvro 
— (Strabo, ziii. p. 617). Xenophon 
talks only of the harbour, as if it 
were one: and possibly, in very 
inaccurate language, it might be 
described as one harbour with two 



entrances. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that Xenophon had no clear 
idea of the locality. 

Btrabo speaks of the northern 
harbour as defended by a mole— 
the southern harbour, .as defended 
by triremes chained together. Such 
defences did not exist in the year 
406 B.C. Probably after the revolt 
of MityUud in 427 B.C., the Athe- 
nians had removed what defences 
might have been before provided 
for the harbour. 

> Plutarch, Apophth. Laconic, p. 
222 E. 
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Bftilers in his fleet, and picking out the best rowers for them 
out of all the rest, he caus^ these rowers to go aboard 
before daylight, concealing the EpibatsB or maritime sol- 
diers in tne interior of the vessel (instead of the deck, which 
was their usual place), with a moderate stock of provisions, 
and keeping the vessel still covered with hides or sails, as 
was customary with vessels hauled ashore to protect them 
against the sun. ^ These two triremes were thus made ready 
to depart at a moment's notice, without giving any indica- 
tion to the enemy that they were so. They were fully 
manned before daybreak, the crews remained m their po- 
sition all day, and after dark were taken out to repose. 
This went on for four days successively, no favourable 
opportunity having occurred to give the signal for at- 
tempting a start. At length, on the fifth day about noon, 
when many of the Peloponnesian crews were ashore for 
their morning meal, and others were reposing, the moment 
seemed favourable, the ^ignal was given, and both the 
triremes started at the same moment with their utmost 
speed; one to go out at the southern entrance towards the 
sea between Lesbos and Chios — the other to depart by the 
northern entrance towards the Hellespont. Instantly the 
alarm was given among the Peloponnesian fleet: the cables 
were cut, the men hastened aboard, and many triremes were 
put in motion to overtake the two runaways. That which 
departed southward, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, 
was caught towards evening and brought back with all her 

■ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 19. Ka- afford no indication that the 

8tXx6aa; (Konon) tu>v vs(I>v xac trireme was intended for a speedy 

fipiata icXcouaac Suo, enX^puios icpo start ; otherwise, they would defeat 

f)(iipac, i^ dicaawv tu>v vcu>v touc the whole contrivance of Konon, 

dpiaxouc cptTttc ixXs^a^, xal touc whose aim was secrecy. It was 

ini^dxac i< xoIXt)v vauv iieTafiiPdsaic, essential that this trireme, though 

xsl xd icapa,^p6ftaxa icapa^a- afloat, should be made to look as 

Xd>v. much as possible like to the other 

The meaning of iiapa^pu|x«xa is triremes which still remained 
Tozy uncertain. The commentators hauled ashore ; in order that the 
giye little instruction; nor can we Peloponnesians might not suspect 
be sure that the same thing is any purpose of departure. I hayo 
meant as is expressed by icaps()XiQ- endeayoured in the text to giye a 
|iaxa (infraf ii. 1, 22). We may meaning which answers this pur- 
be certain that the matters meant pose, without forsaking the ex- 
by leapa^pOftaxa were something planations proposed by the com- 
which, if yisible at all to a spec- mentators: see Boeokh, Ueberdas 
tator without, would at least Attisohe See-Wesen, oh. x. p. 150. 
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crew prisoners: that which went towards the Hellespont 
escaped, rounded the northern coast of Lesbos, and got safe 
with the news to Athens; sending intelligence also, seem- 
ingly, in her way, to the Athenian admiral Diomedon at 
8amos. 

The latter immediately made all haste to the aid of 
Konon, with the small force which he had with Kaiiikn* 
him, no more than twelve triremes. The two J^^^^^g ^^19 
harbours being both guarded by a superior force, squadron of 
he tried to get access to MitylenS through the Diomedoxu 
Euripus, a strait which opens on the southern coast of the 
island into an interior lake or bay, approaching near to 
the town. But here he was attacked suddenly oy Kalli- 
kratidas, and his squadron all captured except two triremes, 
his own and another: he himself had great difficulty in 
escaping. 1 

Athens was all in consternation at the news of the 
defeat of Konon and the blockade of MitylSne. p^^^j j^^^ 
The whole strength and energy of the cily was effort of*the 
put forth to relieve him, by an effort greater fo*5p®g^{j^J 
than any which had been made throughout the Konon— ^ 
whole war. "We read with surprise that within ^*5^®^*^*' 
the short space of thirty days, a fleet of no less equipped 
than 110 triremes was ntted out and sent from and sent to 
PeirsBus. Every man of age and strength to '^ '*^'** 
serve, without distinction, was taken to form a good crew; 
not only freemen but slaves, to whom manumission was 
promised as reward: many also of the Horsemen orKniffhts^ 
And citizens of highest rank went aboard as EpibatsB, 
hanging up their bridles like Kimon before the battle of 
Salamis. The levy was in fact as democratical and as 
•equalising as it had been on that memorable occasion. 
The fleet proceeded straight to Samos, whither orders had 
doubtless been sent to get together all the triremes which 
the allies could furnish as reinforcements, as well as all 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 22. Aio- Diodoms (xlii. 79) confounds the 

|ii8u>v 8i f)oY)Ou>v K6v(i>vi icoXtopxou- Euripus of Mityldnd with the har- 

|i.iv<p 8u>8cxa vaoalv (uppLlaaxo ic tov hour of MityUnd, with which it is 

•&pticov Tu>v Mt-cuX7)valu)v. quite unconnected. Schneider and 

The reader should look at a Plehn seem to make the same 

map of Leshos, to see what is confusion (see Plehn, Lesbiaca, p. 

meant by the Euripus of Mityl6n6 15). 

^and the other Euripus of the * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 24—26; 

neighbouring town of Pyrrha. Diodor. ziii. 97. 
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the scattered Athenian. By this means, forty additional 
triremes (ten of them Samian) were assembled, and the 
whole fleet, 150 sail, went from Samos to the little islands 
called ArginassB, close on the mainland, opposite to Malea 
the south-eastern cape of Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas, apprised of the approach of the new 
fleet while it was yet at Samos, withdrew the greater 
portion of his force from Mitylen^, leaving fifty triremea 
under Eteonikus to continue the blockade. Less than 
fifty probably would not have been sufficient, inasmuch as 
two harbours were to be watched; but he was thus reduced 
to meet the Athenian fleet with inferior numbers — 120 
B.O. 406, triremes against 150. His fleet was off Cape 
July. Malea, where the crews took their suppers, on 

?d^^**with- *^® same evening as the Athenians supped at 
draws most the Opposite islands of Arginusse. It was his 
f ' *^"j^t®* project to sail across the intermediate channel 
i6n?, leaJr in the night, and attack them in the morning 
ing Eteoni- before they were prepared ; but violent wind and 
tinue*the^' rain forced him to defer all movement till day- 
blockade, light. On the ensuing morning both parties 
prepared for the greatest naval encounter which had taken 
place throughout the whole war. Kallikratidas was ad- 
vised by his pilot, the Megarian Hermon, to retire for the 
E resent without fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian fleet 
ad the advantage of thirty triremes over him in number. 
He replied that flight was disgraceful, and that Sparta 
would be no worse off even if he should perish, i The 
answer was one congenial to his chivalrous nature; and we 
may well conceive, that having for the last two or three 
months been lord and master of the sea, he recollected his 
own haughty message to Konon, and thought it dishonour 
to incur or deserve, by retiring, the like taunt upon himself. 
We may remark, too, that the disparity of numbers, though 
serious, was by no means such as to render the contest 
hopeless, or to serve as a legitimate ground for retreat ta 
one who prided himself on a full measure of Spartan 
courage. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 82 ; Dio- The answer has been a memorable 
dor. xiii. 97, 98— the latter reports one, more than onoe adverted to- 
terrific omens beforehand for the Plutarch, Laconic. Apophthegm, p. 
generals. 832; Cicero, De Offlc. i. 84. 
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The Athenian fleet was so marshalled, that its great 
strength was placed in the two wings; in each The two 
of which there were sixty Athenian ships, dis- ^^^116?? Ji 
tributed into four equal divisions, each division battle. Com- 
commanded by a general Of the four squadrons J J^^J^^f 
of fifteen ships each, two were placed in front, 8kiU,° 
two to support them in the rear. Aristokrates '|^®"?^ 
and Diomedon commanded the two front squad- b^inning 
rons of the left division, Perikl^s and Erasinides o^ *^« ^a'- 
the two squadrons in the rear: on the right division, Proto- 
machus and Thrasyllus commanded the two in front, Lysias 
and Aristogenes the two in the rear. The centre, wherein 
were the Samians and other allies, was left weak and all 
in single line: it appears to have been ezactlv in front of 
one of the isles of Arginusae, while the two otner divisions 
were to the right and left of that isle. "We read with some 
surprise that the whole Lacedaemonian fleet was arranged 
by single ships, because it sailed better and manoeuvred 
better than the Athenians; who formed their right and left 
divisions in deep order, for the express jourpose of hinder- 
ing the enemy from performing tl^e nautical manoeuvres of 
the diekplus and the periplus.^ It would seem that the 
Athenian centre, having the land immediately in its rear, 
was supposed to be better protected against an enemy 
^sailing through the line out to the rear and sailing round 
abouf* than the other divisions, which were in the open 
waters; for which reason it was left weak, with the ships 
in single line. But the fact which strikes us the most is, 
that if we turn back to the beginning of the war, we shall 
find that this diekplus and periplus were the special man- 
oeuvres of the Athenian navy, and continued to be so even 
down to the siese of Syracuse; the Lacedaemonians being 
at first absolutely unable to perform them at all, and con- 
tinuinff for a long time to perform them far less skilfullv 
than the Athenians. Now, the comparative value of both 
parties is reversed: the superiority of nautical skill has 
passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies: the pre- 
cautions whereby that superiority is neutralized or evaded, 
are forced as a necessity on the Athenians. How astonished 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 81. 03tu> 6tixnX>>uv xaX ntpUXouv icapsoxtuao- 

d' • ir&Y^riaa'* (oi 'AGijvaiot) Tva fXT) fxivai, 6i(k t6 f)£XTiov nXtlv. 

^lixicXouv SiSoiev* /eipov fdp SnXecv. Gontrnst this vrith Thucyd. ii. 

Ai tk Tu>v Aaxe8ai|jLovlu)v dvTixsTaY- 84-^9 (the speech of Phormion), 

|».iyat ^aav fiicaaat iicl pttac, U>c icpoc iy. 12, yii. 86. 
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would tHe Athenian admiral Fhormion havebeen^if hecould 
have witnessed the fleets and the order of battle at ArginussB I 

Kallikratidas himself, with the ten Lacedemonian 
Bftttie of ships, was on the right of his fleet: on the left 
d'feat^of" ^®^® *^® Boeotians and Eubosans, under the 
tbeiTiioediB. BoBotian admiral Thrasondas. The battle was 
?°^h*of~ ^^^ "^^ obstinately contested, first by the two 
^likra- fleets in their original order; afterwards, when 
tidas. all order was broken, by scattered ships mingled 

together and contending in individual combat. At length 
the brave Kallikratidas perished. His ship was in the act 
of driving against the ship of an enemy, and he himself 
probably (like Brasidas ^ at Fylus) had planted himself on 
the forecastle, to be the first in boarding the enemy or in 
preventing the enemy from boarding him — when the shock, 
arising &om impact, threw him off his footing, so that he 
fell overboard and was drowned. 2 In spite of the dis- 
couragement springing from his death, the ten Lacedss- 
monian triremes displayed a courage worthy of his, and 
nine of them were destroyed or disabled. At length the 
Athenians were victorious in all parts: the Peloponnesian 
fleet gave way, and their flight became general, partly to 
Chios, partly to Phokea. ]^re than sixty of their snips 
were destroyed, over and above the nine Lacedsemonian, 
seventy-seven in all; making a total loss of above the half 
of tihe entire fleet. The loss of the Athenians was also 
severe — amounting to twenty-five triremes. They returned 
to Arginusse after the battle. 3 

The victory of Arginusse afforded the most striking 
It would proof how much the democratical energy of 
hare been Athens could yet accomplish, in spite of so 

better for /» "^ i .• *^ t» J.-S. v xx 

Greece, and manv years of exhaustmg war. But far better 

Ath' '^'if "''^^^^d it have been, if her energy on this oc- 

Kaiiikra- casion had been less efficacious and successful, 

tidas had The defeat of the Peloponnesian fleet, and the 

at Argi- ^' death of their admirable leader — we must take 

nuBSB. the second as inseparable from the first, since 

* See Thuoyd. !▼. 11. and unworthy of confidence. Bee 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. e, 88. ticel an excellent note of Dr. Arnold 
8i KaXXixpatidac tt iuf)aXo6a7)« x^c on Thucyd. It. 12— respecting the 
vecbc dicoic8a<i>v i< x^v GdcVaaoav description given by Diodorus of 
^^avtaQv), Ac. the conduct of Brasidas at Pylus. 

The details given by Diodorus * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, Si; Dio- 
about tVs battle and the exploits dor. xiii. 99, 100. 
of Kallikratidas are at once prolix 
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Xallikratidas was not the man to survive a defeat — were 
signal misfortunes to Athens herself. If Kallikratidas had 
gained the victory and survived it, he would certainly have 
been the man to close thePeloponnesianwar; forMitylSnS 
must immediately have surrendered, and Konon with all 
the Athenian fleet there blocked up must have become his 
prisoners; which circumstance, coming at the back of a 
defeat, wo,uld have rendered Athens disposed to acquiesce 
in any tolerable terms of peace. Now to have the terms 
dictated at a moment when her power was not wholly 
prostrate, by a man like Kallikratidas, free from corruj^t 
personal ambition, and of a generous Pan-Hellemc 
patriotism — would have been the best fate which at this 
moment could befall her; while to the Grecian world gen- 
erally, it would have been an unspeakable benefit, that in 
the re-organization which it was sure to undergo at the 
close of the war, the ascendant individual of the moment 
should be penetrated with devotion to the great ideas of 
Hellenic brotherhood at home, and Hellenic independence 
against the foreigner. The near prospect of such a benefit 
was opened by that rare chance which threw Kallikratidas 
into the command, enabled him not only to publish his 
lofty profession of faith, but to show that ne was prepared 
to act upon it, and for a time floated him. on towards com- 
plete success. Nor were the envious gods ever more en- 
vious, than when they frustrated, by the disaster of Argi- 
nussd, the consummation which they had thus seemed to 
promise. The pertinence of these remarks will be better 
understood in the next chapter, when I come to recount 
the actual winding up of the Feloponnesian war under the 
auspices of the worthless, but able, Lysander. It was into 
his hands that the command was re-transferred: a transfer 
almost from the best of Greeks to the worst. We shall 
then see how much the sufferings of the Grecian world, 
and of Athens especially, were aggravated by his individual 
temper and tendencies — and we shall then feel by contrast, 
how much would have been gained if the commander armed 
with such great power of dictation had been a Fan-Hellenic 
patriot. To have the sentiment of that patriotism enforced, 
at a moment of break-up and re-arrangement throughout 
Greece, by the victorius leader of the day, with single- 
hearted honesty and resolution, would have been a stimulus 
to all the better feelings of the Grecian mind such- as no 
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other combination of circumstances could have furnished. 
The defeat and death of Kallikratidas was thus even more 
deplorable as a loss to Athens and Greece, than to Sparta 
herself. To his lofty character and patriotism, even in so 
short a career, we vainly seek a parallel. 

The news of the defeat was speedily conveyed to 
Safe etcape Eteonikus at MitylenS by the admiral's siffnal- 
of Eteoni- boat. As soon as he heard it, he desired the 
fleet *f?oin*" ©rew of the signal-boat to say nothing to any 
MityiAnft one, but to go again out of the harbour, and 
to Chiot. ^gj^ return with wreaths and shouts of triumph — 
cryinff out that Kallikratidas had gained the victory and 
had destroyed or captured all the Athenian ships. All 
suspicion of the reality was thus kept from Konon and 
the besieged; while Eteonikus himself, affecting to believe 
the news, offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving; but gave 
orders to all the triremes to take their meal and depart 
afterwards without losing a moment; directing the masters 
of tJie tradingships also to put their property silently aboard, 
and get off at the same time. And thus, with little or no delay, 
and without the least obstruction from Konon, all these 
ships, triremes and merchantmen, sailed out of the harbour, 
and were carried off in safety to Chios, the wind being fair. 
Eteonikus at the same time withdrew his land-forces to 
Methymna, burning his camp. Konon thus finding himself 
unexpectedly at liberty, put to sea with his ships when 
the wind had become calmer, and joined the main Athenian 
fleet, which he found already on its way from Arginusse to 
Mitylene. The fleet presently came to MitylenS, and from 
thence passed over to make an attack on Chios; which 
attack proving unsuccessful, they went forward to their 
ordinary station at Samos. ^ 

The news of the victory at Arginuse diffused loy and 
Athens for ^^^^"^P^ ** Athens. All the slaves who had 
the y^ctoxy served in the armament were manumitted and 
— indigna- promoted, according to promise, to the rights 
from*tiie **^ of Plataeaus at Athene — ^ qualified species of 
J^ct that the citizenship. Yet the Joy was poisoned by 
seaman ^n another incident which became known at the 
*J®di8aWed same time, raising sentiments of a totally 
not^been Opposite character, and ending in one of the 
aft^^th"* most gloomy and disgraceful proceedings in all 
battle. * Athenian history. 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 88 ; Diodor. xiii. 100. 
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Kot only the bodies of the slain warriors floating 
about on the water had not been picked up for burial^ 
but the wrecks had not been visited to preserve those 
who were yet living. The first of these two points, 
even alone, would have sufficed to excite a painful sen* 
timent of wounded piety at Athens. But the second point, 
here an essential part of the same omission, inflamed that 
sentiment into shame, grief, and indignation of the sharpest 
character. 

In the descriptions of this event, Diodorus^and many 
other writers take notice of the first point, either ex- 
clusively, 1 or at least with slight reference to the second : 



> See the narrative of Diodorus 
(xiii. 100, 101, 102), where nothing 
is mentioned except ahout picking 
up the floating dead bodies— about 
the crime, ^nd offence in the eyes 
of the people, of omitting to secure 
burial to so many dead bodies. 
He does not seem to have fancied 
that there were any living bodies, 
or that it was a question between 
life and death to so many of the 
orews. 

Whereas if we follow the narrat- 
ive of Xenophon (Hellen. i. 7), 
we shall see that the question is 
put throughout about picking up 
the living men — the shipwrecked 
men, or the men belonging to, 
and still living aboard of, the 
broken ships— avcXioOai to6c vaua- 
706c, TOO? 5oaTo^oO'»Ta?, too? xota- 
Si)vxa« (Hellen. ii. 8, 82) : compare 
especially ii. 8, 86— icXeiv ent tsc 
xaxaSeSuYUtac vauc xoit touc iic' at^- 
Tui'v dv6pu>icouc (i. 6, 86). The word 
vauKYo^ does not mean a dead 
body, but a living man who has 
suffered shipwreck: NauaYoc 
Tjvu), U-^oc, do'iXTjTov Ysvoc (says 
Menelaus, Eurip. Helen. 457) : also 
407— Kal »o>» ToXac vaua7 6<, iito- 
Xtaoc (plXooi; 'ESiieeaov i^ y^^ xi^vfie, 
Ac, again 688. It corresponds with 
the Latin naufragus—^menh, rate 
naufragus assem Dum rogat, et 
pict& se tempestate tuetur" (Jn- 

VOL. VII. 



venal, xiv. 301). Thucydidds does 
not use the word vauotYooc, but 
speaks of to6c vexpov»« xai xa vaw- 
aYla, meaning by the latter word 
the damaged ships with every per- 
son and thing on board. 

It is remarkable that Schneider 
and most other commentators on 
Xenophon, Sturz in his Lexicon 
Xenophonteum (v. dvaipsaic), Stall- 
baum ad Platon. Apol. Socrat. c. 
20. p. 82j Sievers, Comment, ad 
Xenoph. Hellen. p. 81, Forch- 
hammer. Die Athener und Sokra- 
tds, p. 80—31. Berlin, 1837,— and 
others -all treat this event as )fit 
were nothing but a question of 
picking up dead bodies for sepul- 
ture. This is a complete misin- 
terpretation of Xenophon; not 
merely because the word vauttYoc, 
which he uses four several times, 
means a living person, but because 
there are two other passages, which 
leave absolutely no doubt about 
the matter— Ilap^XSt $e ttc ic t^jv 
EXxXr,9tav, 9daxu)v iid tsu^^ouc dX- 
(plxiuv acoG'^vai' iictaxiXXstv )* 
a6T(p TOu< dicoXXupiivouc, idcv 
au>0^, inaYY^iXat T<p S^^ftip, 
Sxi ol aTpaTtjYol o&x dvelXo^- 
TO To6< dploTouc bicip rr(z 
icaTplSo cYC^OK'ivouc. Again 
(ii. 8, 36), Theramente, when vin- 
dicating himself, before the oli- 
garchy of Thirty two years after- 

2e 
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which hitter, neverthelesfl, staiids as far the grayest in the 
Btaio of til* efitimate ofeyery impartial critic, and was also 
fMto about the most violent in its effect upon Atheman 
Ihi^'^d"^ feelings. Twenty-fiye Athenian triremes had 
the man left been mined along with most of their crews; 
in them. ^j^^ ^^ j^y heeled over or disabled, with their 
oars destroyed, no masts, nor any means of moving — mere 
hulk partially broken by the impact of an enemy's ship, 
and graduaUy filling and sinking. The original crew of 
each was 200 men. The field of battle (if we may use that 
word for a space of sea) was strewed with these wrecks; 
the men remaining on board being helpless and unable to 
get away — for the ancient trireme carried no boat, nor any 
aids for escape. And there were moreover, floating about, 
men who had fallen overboard, or were trying to save 
their livds by means of accidental spars or empty casks. It 
was one of the privileges of a naval victoij, that the party 
who gained it could sail over the field of battle, and thus 
assist their own helpless or wounded comrades aboard the 
disabled ships ;i taking captive, or sometimes killing the 
correspondi]!^ persons belonging to the enemy. According 
even to the speech made in the Athenian public assembly 
afterwards, by Euryptolemus, the defender of the accused 
ffenerals, there were twelve triremes with their crews on 
board lyin^ in the condition just described. This is an 
admission by the defence, and therefore the minimum of 
the reality: there cannot possibly have been fewer, but 
there were probably several more, out of the whole tweni^- 
five stated by Xenophon. > No step being taken to preserve 

wards, for his oondnot in acoaslng afterwards were drowned— not of 

the generals, says that the gener- having neglected to pick up dead 

als hrougbt their own destruction hodies for sepulture. This misin- 

upon themselves hy accusing him terpretation of the oommentators 

flrst, and hy saying that the men is here of the gravest import. It 

on the disabled ships might have alters completely the criticisms 

he<»n saved with proper diligence on the proceedings at Athens. 

— 9diaxovTt< T^P (^^® generals) olov ' See Thucyd. i. 60, 61. 

ts tlvQti ou)aat to6< &vSpa«| * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 84. 'Aic<i>- 

icpoipityo i a6To6c dicoXiaGai, Xovro Si tu>v |i.iv '/VQijvattov v^ec 

iicoicXiovTtc (px^vTo. These passages tpixxe xal tlxoaiv afttoTc dvtpdtoi-*, 

place the point beyond dispute, ixtb^ ftXijcov Tiuv icp6c t^v y^v lepov- 

that the generals were accused of eve;(6ivTu>v. 

having neglected to save the lives Schneider in his note, and Mr. 

of men on the point of being Mitford in his History, express 

drowned, and who by fheir neglect surprise at the discrepancy between 
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them, the surYiying portion, wounded as well as nnwounded, 
of these crews, were left to be graduaUy drowned as each 
disabled ship went down. If any of them escaped, it was 
by unnsual goodness of swimming — by finding some for- 
tunate plank or spar — at any rate by the disgrace of 
throwing away their arms, and by some method such as no 
wounded man would be competent to employ. 

The firat letter from the generals which communicated 
the victory, made known at the same time the Despatch of 
loss sustained in obtaining it. It announced, the aenerau 
doubtless, the fact which we read in Xenophon, affi^hfg'' 
that twenty-five Athenian triremes had been that » storm 
lost, with nearly all their crews; specifying, we rented them 
may be sure, the name of each trireme which ttom saying 
had so perished; for each trireme in the J^J ^eZ^' 
Athenian navy, like modem ships, had its own 
name.1 It mentioned at the same time that no step 



the number twelve which ftppean 
In the speech of Euryptolemue, 
and the number iwenty-five given 
by Xenophon. 

But, first, we are not to suppose 
Xenophon to guarantee those 
aseertlone as to matters of faot 
which he givM as coming from 
Buryptolemus; who, as an ad- 
vocate speaking in the assembly, 
might take great liberties with the 
truth. 

Next, Xenophon speaks of the 
total number of ships mined or 
disabled in action: Euryptolemus 
speaks of the total number of 
wrecks afloat and capable of being 
▼isited so as to rescue the sufferers 
at the auJ>aequeni moment when 
the generals directed the squadron 
under Theramends to go out for 
the rescue. It is to be remembered 
that the generals went back to 
Arginusse from the battle, and 
there determined (according to 
their own statement) to send out 
from thence a squadron for visit- 
ing the wrecks. A certain interval 
of time must therefore have elapsed 
between the close of the action, 



and the order given to Theramenfis. 
During that interval, undoubtedly 
80me of the disabled ships went 
down or came to pieces : if we are 
to believe Euryptolemus, thirteen 
out Qf the twenty-five must have 
thus disappeared, so that their 
crews were already drowned, and 
no more than twelve remained 
floating for Theramends to visit, 
even had he been ever so active 
and ever so much favoured by 
weather. 

I distrust the statement of Eu- 
ryptolemus, and believe that he 
most probably underrated the 
number. But assuming him to be 
correct, this will only show how 
much the generals were to blame 
(as we shall hereafter remark) for 
not having seen to the visitation 
of the wrecks hefore they went 
back to their moorings at Argi- 
nusse. 

* Boeckh, in his instructive vol- 
ume— XJrkunden liber das Attische 
See-Wesen (vii. p. 84 aeq.) gives, 
from inscriptions, a long list of 
the names of Athenian triremes, 
between b.o. 86e and 822. All the 

2s 2 
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whatever had been taken by the yictoriooB survivors to 
save their wounded and drowning countrymen on board the 
sinking ships. A stgrm had arisen (such was the reason 
assigned),' so violent as to render all such intervention 
totally impracticable. ^ 

It is so much the custom, in dealing with Grecian 
Justifiable history, to presume the Athenian people to be 
wT»th and a sct of children or madmen, whose feelings it is 
sympathy 1^0* worth while to try and account for — that I 
oftheAthe- bave been obliged to state these circumstances 
treme^e^j^ somewhat at length, in order to show that the 
citement mixed Sentiment excited at Athens by the news 
reiaSveg^of ^^ ^^^ battle of ArginussB was perfectly natural 
the drown- and justifiable. Along with joy for the victory, 
ed men. there was blended horror and remorse at the 
fact, that so many of the brave men who had helped to gain 
it, had been left to perish unheeded. The friends and re- 
latives of the crews of these lost triremes were of course 
foremost in the expression of such indignant emotion. The 
narrative of Xenophon, meagre and confused as well as 
unfair, presents this emotion as if it were something cause- 
less, factitious, pumped up out of the standing irascibility 
of the multitude by the artifices of Theramenes, BLallixenus, 
and a few others. But whatever may have been done by 
these individuals to aggravate the public excitement, or 
pervert it to bad purposes, assuredly the excitement itself 
was spontaneous, inevitable, and amply justified. The very 
thouffht that so many of the brave partners in the victory 
had been left to drown miserably on -the sinking hulls, 
without any effort, on the part of their generals and com- 
rades near, to rescue them — was enough to stir up all the 
sensibilities, public as well as private, of the most passive 
nature, even in citizens who were not related to the de- 
ceased — much more in those who were so. To expect that 
the Athenians would be so absorbed in the delight of the 

names are feminine : some oarions. xou SpYov— A ijitoxpaxla, Xatpe- 

We hare a long list also of the axparou Ipyov, Ac. 

Athenian ship -builders : since the * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 4. 'Oxt 

name of the builder is commonly i^iv 70 p oOSsvoc aXXou xoSijictovto 

stated in the inscription along (ol arpaxTjYol) eictvToXfjv iictSelxvus 

with that of the ship— E5^apic, (Theramends) (tapTUptov* xal licepi- 

'AXe^ipi&ou ipYov— 2 e i p ^ V , 'Apvaxo- 4**^ ^^ oxpctxrffoi e« ttjv pouXf)v xol 

xpd(Tou«ipTov— '£Xtu9epla, 'Apxe- i< t6v 6^fi.ov, &XXo o&Siv alTt(b(jLevot 
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victory, and in gratitude to the generals who had com- 
manded, as to overlook such a desertion of perishing war- 
riors, and such an omission of sympathetic duty — is, in my 
judgement, altogether preposterous; and would, if it were 
true, only establish one more vice in the Athenian people, 
besides those which they really had, and the many more 
with which they have been unjustly branded. 

The generals in their public letter accounted for their 
omission by saying that the violence of the storm The gener- 
was too great to allow them to move. First, was »i» »« 
this true as matter of fact? Next, had there lnddirect*i 
been time to discharge the duty, or at the least to oome 
to try and discharge it, before the storm came **''"®* 
on to be so intolerable ? These points required examination. 
The generals, while honoured with a vote of thanks for the 
victory, were superseded, and directed to come home; all 
except Konon, who having been blocked up at Mitylene, 
was not concerned in the question. Two new colleagues, 
Philokles and Adeimantus, were named to go out and join 
him.i The generals probably received the notice of their 
recall at Samos, and came home in consequence; reaching 
Athens seemingly about the end of September or beginning 
of October — the battle of Arginusse having been fought in 
August 406 B.C. Two of the generals, however, Protomachus 
and AristogenSs, declined to come : warned of the displeasure 
of the people, and not confiding^ in their own case to meet 
it, they preferred to pay the price of voluntary exile. The 
other six, Perikl^s, Lysias, Diomedon, Erasinides, Aristo- 
krat^, and Thrasyllus (Archestratus, one of the original 
ten, having died at Mitylene 2), came without their two 
colleagues; an unpleasant auguiy for the residt. 

On their first arrival, ArchedSmus, at that time an 
acceptable popular orator, and exercising some p. 
magistracy or high office which we cannot dis- tion°of tie 
tinctly make outs, imposed upon Erasinides a ?®°^'*ll 
fine to that limited amount which was within senau and 
the competence of magistrates without the sane- *^ V*?°p^® 
tion of the Dikastery — and accused him besides * * ^^*' 

A Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 1; Dio- Diodorns makes the mistake of 

dor. xii. 101— inl piiv t^ vlx^ touc talking about nothing but dead 

9TpaT7]Yoi>< iic^Qvouv, iicl 8i T(p ic«- hodi«$, in plaoe of the liring vaua- 

pit6ttv 4Td<poo« ToC)c bnip ttj? ^y«" T**' spoken of by Xenophon. 

(jiovtac TSTeXeoTijxAxa?, ;(aXenu)< 8ie- * Lysias, Orat. rxi. ('AnoXofia 

xiOiioav. Au>po6oxlaO sect. vii. 

I have before remarked that '* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7. 2. Arche- 
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before the Dikastery; partly for general miscondact in hie 
coamiaady partly on the spe<nfic clurffe of having purloined 
some ^mblic money on its way &om the Hellespont. 
Erasinidds was fonnd guilty, and condemned to be im- 
prisoned, either until the moner was made good, or perhaps 
until farther examination could take place into the other 
alleged misdeeds. 

This trial of Erasinidds took place before the generals 
were summoned before the Senate to give their formal ex- 
position respecting the recent battle md the subsequent 
neglect of the drowning men. And it might almost seem as 
if ArchedSmus wished to impute to Erasmid^ exclusiYely, 
apart from the other generals, the blame of that neglect; a 
distinction, as will hereafker appear, not wholly unfounded. 
If however any such design was entertained, it did not 
succeed. When the generals went to explain their case 
before the Senate, the decision of that body was decidedly 
un&vourable to all of them, though we have no particulars 
of the debate which passed. On the proposition of the 
Senator TimokratSs, ^ a resolution was passed that the other 
five generals present should be placed in custody, as well 
as ErasinidSs, and thus handed over to the public assembly 
for consideration of the case.' 



dAmas is described as xijc lizxt- name mentioned in the Memora- 

Xtloc iiei|MXou(ttvo<. What is meant bilia of Xenophon, ii. 9. There 

by these words, none of the com- seems no similarity at all in the 

mentaton aan explain in a satis* points of character noticed, 

faetory manner. The text mnst be The popular orator Archedftmns 

Gormpt. Some conjecture like was derided by Bupolis and Aris- 

that of Dobree seems plausible; tophanfts as having sore eyes, and 

some words like x^c Stxixiic or as having got his citisenship 

Ti)( 8txaTtuato><— having reference without a proper title to it (see 

to the levying of the tithe in the Aristophan. Ban. 419-4M, with 

Hellespont; which would furnish the Scholia). He also is eharged 

reasonable ground for the pro- in a line of an oration of Iiyaias 

oeeding of ArohedAmus against with having embexxled the publio 

Erasinidds. money (Lyeias cont. Alkibiad. sect. 

The office held by Archeddmus, 26. Orat. xiv.). 

whatever it was, must have been ' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8. Tt|to- 

suffioiently exalted to confer upon xpixouc V sIic6vtoc, Sxt nal xooc 

him the power of imposing the ftXXouc Xp4 ScOivtac i% x6v 

fine of limited amount called iict- 8^|iov «apa8oOiivat, i^ peuXij 

peXiQ. Uriot. 

I hesitate to identify this Arohe- • Xenoph. HeUen. i. 7, 4. 
dAmus with the person of that 
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The public assembly was accordingly held, and the 
generals were brought before it. We are here Debute in 
told who it was that appeared as their principal ^gjemb? - 
accuser, along with several others; though un- Theram/nfts 
fortunately we are left to guess what were the •^^^JS **^* 
topics on which they insisted. Theramenes was |u?it7 of*' 
the man who denounced them most vehemently, omitting to 
as guilty of leaving the crews of the disabled drowning 
triremes to be drowned, and of neglecting all ^^^ 
efforts to rescue them. He appealed to their own public 
letter to the people, officially communicating the victory; 
in which letter they made no mention of having appointed 
any one to undertake the duty, nor of having any one to 
blame for not performing it. The omission therefore was 
whoUy their own: they might have performed it, and ought 
to bepunished for so cruel a breach of duty. 

Tne generals could not have a more formidable enemy 
than Theramends. We have had occasion to Bffeotofthe 
follow him, during the revolution of the Four Mougation 
Hundred, as a long-sighted as well as tortuous m^^s upon 
politician: he had since been in high military the as- 
command, a partaker in victory with AlkibiadSs ■®"^^y- 
at Kyzikus and elsewhere; and he had served as trierarch 
in the victory of Arginusee itself. His authority therefore 
was naturally high, and told for much, when he denied the 
justification which the ffenerals had set up, founded on the 
severity of the storm. According to him, they might have 
picked up the drowning men, and ought to have done so: 
either they might have done so before the storm came on 
—or there never was any storm of sufficient gravity to 
prevent them: upon their heads lay the responsibility of 
omission, i Xenophon, in his very meagre narrative, does 
not tell us in express words, that Theramenes contradicted 
the generals as to the storm. But that he did so contradict 
them, point blank, is implied distinctly in that which 
Xenopnon alleges him to have said. It seems also that 
Tbrasybulus — another trierarch at Arginusae, and a man 

■ Zenoph. Hellen. 1.7,4. MtT& Tot>c vaue(7o6<. 'Oxt pisv ydp 

H taoTtt, ixxXtiola iyiveto, 4v ij tu)v o68tv6< AXXou xa6igicT0^/T0, tici- 

0TpaTT)7u>v xaTY)76pou<&XXotTe 9ToXy)v ineSeixvut |i.apT6piov* xal 

xal O'vipapiiviic pLdXivta, 8i- (ict|A'jiav oi rcpaTtjtol ic ti^v PooXijv 

xatou« tivai Xiywy XAy^v x«i ec x6v 6^|i.ov, &XXo o68iv alTta>- 

&K09x*^''> ^(ixt o6x dvtlXovTO {Atvoi ^ t6v x>^P^<^va. 
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not only of equal conseqaence, but of far more estimable 
character — concurred with Theramenes in this same ac- 
cusation of the generalsyi though not standing forward so 
prominently in the case. He too therefore must have denied 
the reality of the storm; or at least, the fact of its being so 
instant after the battle or so terrible, as to forbid all enort 
for the relief of these drowning seamen. 

The case of the generals, as it stood before the Athe- 
Defenoe of niau Dublic, was completely altered when men 
t^« »e»«'»i« like Theramenes and Thrasybulus stood forward 
affirm^ thftt AB their accusers. Doubtless what was said by 
they had these two had been said by others before, in the 
misaioned Senate and elsewhere; but it was now publicly 
Theramenes advanced by men of influence, as well as per- 
andertake fectly coguizaut of the fact. And we are thus 
the duty. enabled to gather indirectly (what the narrative 
of Xenophon, studiously keeping back the case against the 
generals, does not directly bring forward), that though the 
generals affirmed the storm, there were others present who 
denied it — thus putting in controversy the matter of fact, 
which formed their solitary justification. Moreover we 
come, in following the answer made by the generals in the 
public assembly to Theramenes and Thrasybulus — to a new 
point in the case, which Xenophon lets out as it wer^ in- 
directly, and in that confused manner which pervades his 
whole narrative of the transaction. It is however a new 
point of extreme moment. The generals replied that if any 
one was to blame for not having picked up the drowning 
men, it was Theramenes and Thrasybulus themselves; for 
it was they two, to whom, together with various other 
trierarchs and with forty-eight triremes, the generals had 
expressly confided the performance of this duty: it was 
they two who were responsible for its omission, not the 
generals. Nevertheless they (the generals) made no charge 
against Theramenes and Thrasybulus — well knowing that 

' That Thrasybulus concurred iasy^Oo^ too x^t|jLU>voc tUon t6 xtoXl*- 

with Theramenes in accusing the oav t^jv dvaipsaiv. 

generals, is intimated in the reply The plural xatiiTopouotv shows 

which Xenophon represents the that Thrasybulus as well as Thera- 

generals to have made (i. 7, 6)— mends stood forward to accuse the 

ICal o6x, ^x^ 7s xaxYjjopOOaw generals, though the latter was the 

^fttt>v, S9a9av tpsuaofLcQa 9d9xovTS« most prominent and violent. 
a^To6c alxlouf tlvat, dXXd x^ 
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the storm had rendered the performance of the duty ab- 
solutely impossible^ and that it was therefore a complete 
justification for one as well as for the other. They (the 
generals) at least could do no more than direct competent 
men like these two trierarchs to perform the task, and 
assign to them an adequate squadron for the purpose; 
while they themselves with the main fleet went to attack 
iBteonikus, and relieve Mitylene. Diomedon, one of their 
number, had wished after tne battle to employ all the ships 
in the fleet for the preservation of the drowning men, 
without thinking of anything else until 'that was done. 
!Erasinides, on the contrary, wished that all the fleet should 
move across at once against Mitylene: Thrasyllus said that 
they had ships enough to do both at once. Accordingly it 
was agreed that each general should set apart three ships 
from his division, to make a squadron of forty-eight ships 
under Thrasvbulus and TheramenSs. In making these 
statements, the generals produced pilots and others, men 
actually in the battle, as witnesses in general confirmation. 
Here then, in this debate before the assembly, were 
two new and important points publicly raised. 
First, Theramen^s and Thrasvbulus denounced ^e^generais 
the generals as guilty of the death of these luid not 
neglected men: next, the generals aflfirmedthat Jhi°com^* 
they had delegated the duty to Theramen^s and mission in 
Thrasybulus themselves. If this latter were d^patch. 
really true, how came the generals in their 
official despatch first sent home, to say nothing about it? 
Euryptolemus^ an advocate of the generals (speaking in a 
subsequent stage of the proceedings, though we can hardly 
doubt that the same topics were also urged in this very 
ass(9mbly), while blaming the ffenerals for such omission, 
ascribed it to an ill-placed good-nature on their part, and 
reluctance to bring TheramenSs and Thrasybulus under 
the displeasure of the people. Most of the generals (he 
said) were disposed to mention the fact in their official 
despatch, but were dissuaded from doing so by Perikl^s 
and Diomedon; an unhappy dissuasion (in his judgement), 
which TheramenSs and Thrasybulus had ungratefully re- 
quited by turning round and accusing them all.^ 

* ^enoph. Hell en. i. 7, \7. Eury- yo>ixmi ()ouXo|Aevouc «ifxicetv YP^K-' 
ptolemus say a— KaTY]7opu> piev ouv ftSTa t^ tc ^fiui.^ xal 6(jiiV| oxt ini- 
a6TU>/, oti iiettoav touc ^uvdp- Ta^av t<^ 6rj03|xevei xai OpaauflooXcp 
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This remarkable Btatement of EuryptolemnSyas iothe 
Differeiit intentioii of the generals in working the official 
aoeonnt despatch, brings us to a closer consideratioii of 
^iodonu. v^^ '^'^ passed between them on the one 
side, and Theramenes and Thrasybulus on the 
other; which is difficult to make out clearly, but which 
DiodoroB represents in a manner completely different from 
Xenophon. Diodoms states that the ffenerals were 
prevented partly by the storm, partly by the fatigue and 
reluctance and alwn of their own seameUi &om taking 
any steps to pick up (what he calls) the dead bodies 
for burial — tnat uiey suspected Theramente and 
Thrasybulus, who went to Athens before them, of intending 
to accuse them before the people— and that for this reason 
they sent home intimation to the people that they had 

S'ven special orders to these two tri^rarchs to pcorform 
e duW. When these letters were read in the pubHo 
assembly (Diodorus says), the Athenians were excessively 
indignant i^inst Theramenis; who however defended 
himself effectively and completely, throwing the blame 
back upon the generals. He was thus forced, against his 
own will and in self-defence, to become the accuser of the 
generals, carrying with hun his numerous friends and 
partisans at Athens. And thus the generals, by trying to 
ruin Theramends, finally brought condemnation upon 
themselves. 1 

Such is the narrative of Diodorus, in which it is 
implied that the generals never really gave any special 
orders to Theramenis and Thrasybulus, but falsely asserted 
afterwards that they had done so, in order to discredit the 
accusation of TheramenSs against themselves. To a certain 
extent, this coincides with what wasassertedbyTheramenSs 
himself two years afterwards in his defence before the 
Thirty — that he was not the first to accuse the generals — 
they were the first to accuse him, affirming that they had 

TtTxapixovta xal Iicta Tpitfipeoiv iccioav, placing a comma after 

dvtXio9ai To6c vauorfotx, oi 8i o6x ^tifipyona^. This is anusaal, but 

ivttXovTo. Etta vuv TijvalTlavxoiv^v not inadmissible. To persuade a 

ixottotv, ix«lvtt>v iSlf df«i«pTav6vTU>r man to alter hie opinion or his 

xal ocvtI t^< T6Tt ftXavQpwiciac^ vuv conduct might be expressed bj 

6ie' ixclvwv tc xai xtvtuv &XX(i>v em- neiBsiv, though it would more prop- 

^uXeu6|itvoi xivSuvt6ou9iv dicoXioQau erly be expressed by dva«tl9eiv: 

We must here construe iicttsav see iiceloGY), Thucyd. iiL 89. 

as equivalent to dviicsioav or ^tti- ' Diodor. xiii. 100, 101. 
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ordered him to nodertake the duty, and that there was no 
sufficient reason to prevent him from performing it — ^they 
were the persons who distinctly pronoonoed the performance 
of the dnty to be possible, while he had said from the 
beginninff that the violence of the storm was snch as even 
to forbid any movement in the water; much more, to 
prevent rescue of the drowning men.< 

Taking the accounts of Xenophon and Diodorus 
together, in combination with the subsequent Probable 
accusation and defence of Theramends at the Tenion of 
time of the Thirty— and blending them so as to whioTthl" 
reject as little as possible of either— I think it faott reaiiy 
probable that the order for picking up the o«««'«^ 
exposed men was really givenby the generals to Theramends, 
Thrasybulus, and other trierarchs; but that, first, a fatal 
interval was allowed to elapse between the close of the 
battle and the giving of such order — next, that the forty- 
eight triremes talked of for the service, and proposed to 
be furnished by drafts of three out of eachgeneral'sdivision, 
were probably never assembled — or if they assembled, 
were so little zealous in the business as to satisfy themselves 
very easily that the storm was too dangerous to brave, and 
that it was now too late. For when we read the version 
of the transaction even as given by Euryptolemus, we see 
plainlj^ that none of the generals, except Diomedon, was 
eager in the performance of the task. It is a memorable 
fact, that of all the ei^ht generals, not one of them 
undertook the business in person, although its purpose 
was to save more than a thousand drowning comrades urom 
death. 3 In a proceeding where every interval even of 



> Xenoph. HeUen. li. 8, 8ft. If 
Theramenta really did lay, in fhe 
actnal discasiiont at Athens on the 
conduct of the generals, that which 
he here asserts himself to hare 
said (ris. that the Tiolence of the 
etorm rendered it impossible for 
any one to put to sea), his accusa- 
tion against the generals mnst have 
been grounded upon alleging that 
they might have performed the duty 
at an earlier moment ; before they 
came back firom the battle— before 
the storm arose— before they gave 
the order to him. Bat I think it 



most probable that he misrepre- 
sented at the later period what he 
had said at the earlier, and that 
he did not, during the actual dis- 
cussions, admit the suf&ciency of 
the storm as fact and JustiiloatioB. 
* The total number of ships lost 
with all their crews was twenty- 
fire, of which the aggregate crews 
(speaking in round numbers) would 
be 60O0 men. Now we may fairly 
calculate that each one of the dis- 
abled ships would have on board 
half her crew, or 100 men, after the 
action : not more than half would 
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five minutes was precious, they go to work in tlie most 
dilatory manner, by determining that each general shall 
furnish three ships and no more, from his division. Now 
we know from the statement of Xenophon, that towards 
the close of the battle, the ships on botn sides were much 
dispersed. ^ Such collective direction therefore would not 
be quickly realised; nor, until all the eight fractions were 
united, together with the Samians and others, so as to 
make the force complete, would Theramenes feel bound 
to go out upon his preserving visitation. He doubtless 
disliked the service — as we see that most of the generals 
did — while the crews also, who had just got to land after 
having gained a victory, were thinking most about rest 
and refreshment, and mutual congratulations. ^ All were 
glad to find some excuse for staying in their moorings 
mstead of going out again to buffet what was doubtless 
unfavourable weather. Partly from this want of zeal, 
coming in addition to the original delay — partly from the 
bad weather — the duty remained unexecuted, and the seamen 
on board the damaged ships were left to perish unassisted. 
But presently arose the oelicate, yet unavoidable question, 
"How are we to account for the omission of this sacred 
duty in our official despatch to the Athenian people ?" Here 
the generals differed among themselves, as Euryptolemus 
expressly states: Ferikles and Diomedon carried it, against 
the judgement of their colleagues, that in the official 
despatch (which was necessarily such as could be agreed 
to by all) nothing should be said about the delegation to 
Theramenes and others; the whole omission being referred 
to the terrors of the storm. But though such was the 
tenor of the official report, there was nothing to hinder 

have been slain or drowned in the umph, felicitation, and enjoyment, 
oombat. Even ten disabled ships They had visited the wrecks and 
would thus contain 1000 living picked up both the living men on 
men, wounded and unwounded. board and the floating bodies, be- 
lt will be seen therefore that I fwre they went ashore. It is re- 
have understated the number of markable that the Athenians on 
lives in danger. that occasion were so completely 
^ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 33. overpowered by the immensity of 
* We read in Thucydidds (vii. 78) their disaster, that they never even 
how impossible it was to prevail thought of asking permission (al- 
on the Syracusans to make any ways granted by the victors when 
military movement after their last asked) to pick up their desd or 
maritime victory in the Great Har- visit their wrecks (viii. 72). 
hour, when they were full of tri- 
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the generals from writing liome and communicating 
individually with their friends in Athens as each might 
think fit; and in these unofficial communications, from 
them as well as from others who went home from the 
armament — communications not less efficacious than the 
official despatch in determining the tone of public feeling 
at Athens — they did not disguise their convictions that the 
Mame of not performinff the duty belonged to Theramenes. 
Having thus a man Ime Theramenes to throw the blame 
upoU; they did not take ^ains to keep up ihe story of the 
intolerable storm, but intimated that there had beennothing 
to hinder him from performing the duty if he had chosen. 
It is this which he accuses them of having advanced against 
him, so as to place him as the guilty man before the 
Athenian public: it was this which made him, in retaliation 
and self-defence, violent and unscrupulous in denouncing 
them as the persons really blameable.i As they had made 
light of the alleged storm, in casting the blame ujpon him — 
BO he again made light of it, and treated it as an insufficient 
excuse, in his denunciations against them; taking care to 
make good use of their official despatch, which virtually • 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 8, 82. The armament itself. And when The- 



light in which I here place the 
conduct of Theramends ii not only 
coincident with Diodorns, but with 
the representations of Eritias, the 
violent enemy of Theramends, un- 
der the goyemment of the Thirty 
—just before he was going to put 
Theramends to death— OGtoc 8i toi 
£9tIv, hi Ta^rQttc &vcXia8ai 6ic6 xwv 
oTpaxTJYWv To6« xatafiGvta^ 'A6v]vaiu)v 
cv tf ictplAio^ov vau{jkaxtf, a&T6c 
o6x dveX6|<,cvoc S(Mjdc tu>v 9Tpa- 
Tt)7u>v xaTYiYoptbv dicixxcivcv a6- 
To{>C) tva a6t6c iccpiou>6clii] 
(Xen. ut aup.). 

Here it stands admitted that the 
first impression at Athens was (ae 
Diodorus states expressly) that 
Theramends was ordered to pick 
up the men on the wrecks— might 
have done it if he had taken 
proper pains— and was to blame for 
not doing it. Now how did this 
impression arise ? Of course through 
communications reoeiyed from the 



ramends in his reply says, that the 
generals themselves made commu- 
nications in the same tenor, there 
is no reason why we should not 
believe him ; in spite of their joint 
official despatch, wherein they made 
no mention of him— and in spite 
of their speech in the public as- 
sembly afterwards, where the pre- 
vious official letter fettered them, 
and prevented them ftrom accusing 
him, forcing them to adhere to the 
statement first made of the all- 
■uificiency of the storm. 

The main facts which we here 
find established even by the ene- 
mies of Theramenfts, are— 1. That 
Theramenfts accused the generals 
because he found himself in danger 
of being punished for the neglect. 
2. That his enemies, who charged 
him with the breach of duty, did 
not admit the storm as an excuse 
for him. 
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exonerated him, by ita silenca, from any conoern in the 
matter. 

Such IB the way in which I conceive the relations to 
Jnttifloa- hskYe stood between the generals on one side and 
tion of the Therameh^ on the other; having regnjrd to all 
ho w^ for' ^^^ ^ said both in Xenophon and in Diodoros. 
Th^^if d ^^^.^® comparative account of blame and 
ttorm. ^^^ recrimination between these two parties is not 
Escape of the most important feature of the case. The 
Eteonikui. p^jjjy serious inquiry is, as to the intensity or 
instant occurrence of the storm. Was it really so instant 
and so dangerous, that the duty of visiting the wrecks 
could not be performed, either before the ships went back 
to Arginusn, or afterwards? If we take the circumstances 
of the case, and apply them to the habits and feelings of 
the English navy — if we suppose more than 1000 seamen, 
late comrades in the victory, distributed among twenty 
damaged and helpless hulls, awaitins the moment when 
these hulls would fill and consign them all to a watery 
grave — ^it must have been a frightful storm indeed, which 
would force an Eiurlish admiral even to go back to his 
moorings, leaving these men so exposed — or which would 
deter him, if he were at his moorings, from sending out 
the very &nt and nearest ships at hand to save them. And 
granting the danger to be such, that he hesitated to give 
9ie order, there would probably be found officers and men 
to volunteer against the most desperate risks, in a cause 
so profoundly moving all their best sympathies. Now 
unfortunately for the character of Athenian ffenerals, 
officers, and men, at Arginus8d — for the blame belongs, 
though in unequal proportions, to all of them — ^there 
exis^ here strong presumptive proof that the storm on this 
occasion was not such as would have deterred any Grecian 
seamen animated by an earnest and courageous sense of 
duty. We have only to advert to the conduct and escape 
of Eteonikus and the Peloponnesian fleet fromMitylenS to 
Chios; recollecting that MitylSnS was separated from the 
promontoij of KanS on the Asiatic mainland, and from 
the isles of ArginussB, by a channel only 120 stadia broad ^ 
— about fourteen English miles. Eteonikus, apprised of 
the defeat by the Peloponnesian official siffnal-boat, desired 
that boat to go out of the harbour, and tnen to sail into it 

' Strabo, xiii. p. 617. 
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again with deceptiye false news, to the effect that the 
PeloponneBians had gained a complete victory: he then 
directed his seamen, after taking their dinners, to depart 
immediately, and the masters of the merchant vessels 
silently to put their cargoes aboard and get to sea also. 
The whole fleet, triremes and merchant vessels both, thus 
went out of the harbour of MitylSnd and made straight for 
Chios, whither they arrived in safety; the merchant vessels 
carrying their sails, and having what Xenophon calls ^a 
fair wind.!** Kow it is scarcely possible that all this could 
have taken place, had there blown during this time an 
intolerable storm between Mitylend and Arjprinussd. If 
the weather was such as to allow of the sa& transit of 
Eteonikus and all his fleet from MitylSnS to Chios — it was 
not such as to form a legitimate obstacle capable of 
deterring any generous Athenian seamen, still less a 
responsible officer, from saving his comrades exposed on 
the wrecks near Arginusn. Least of all was it such as 
ought to have hindered the attempt to save them — even if 
such attempt had proved unsucceesfuL And here the 
gravity of the sin consists, in having remained inactive 
while the brave men on the wrecks were left to be drowned. 
All this reasoning, too, assumes the fleet to have been 
already brouffht back to its moorinffs at Arginusn; dis- 
cussing only how much was practicable to effect after that 
moment, and leaving untouched the no less important 
question, why the drowning men were not picked up 
before the fleet went back? 

* Xenopb. Hellen. 1. 6, 87. 'Etti- One seei by the expression need 

vixo( 8t> eieeiSif) ixcivoi (the signal- by Xenophon respecting the pro- 

boat with news of the pretended ceedings of Konon— that he went 

▼iotory) xttTcicXcov, lOuc xa tbafji' out of the harbour "as soon as the 

Xia, xal Toic oTpatiwraic icap^Y^ctXt wind became calmer"— that it blew 

ficiicvoicoMiaOat xal toi< i(iiic6poiC} xa a strong wind, though in a direc- 

^piqitaxa oitt>ic{ ivOfifiivouc ic xa tion favourable to carry the fleet 

%\o\a dicoicVtiv i( Xtov, ^v 8i xb of Eteonikus to Ghioe. Konon was 

«veu|Aa.o&pioV} xal tac xpti^pei^ under no particular motire to go 

tv)v xaxl9XT)v. A0t6( Hi xb iceCov out immediately: he could afford 

din)T*v ic t^jv MT)06)ivT)v, xb oxpaxo- to wait until the wind became quite 

ictSov ipifcpi^aac. K6vu>v 8i xaOcXxo- calm. The important fact is, that 

aac Ta< vauc» iicel oT xc icoXi{jkioi wind and weather were perfectly 

dnoMpdixeaav, xal 6 ive|<,o< c6- compatible with, indeed even 

8ialTtpO( ^v, dicavx^aacxoU'AQT)- favourable to, the escape of the 

valoic jj6i] dvT)7|jLivoic ix xtbv 'Apff Peloponnesian fleet from MitylAnft 

vouawv, ffpaot td icepl 'Extovlxou. to Chios. 
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I have thought it right to go over these considerations, 
F eiin of i^^spensahle to the fair appreciation of so 
tb^e^ Athe-^ memorable an event — in order that the reader 
— h** P^^"® may understand the feelings of the assembly 
caseltood and the public of Athens, when the generals 
before them stood before them, rebutting the accusations of 
adjourned Thcramcnes and recriminating in their turn 
to a '"Jure against him. The assembly had before them 
auem y. ^j^^ grave and deplorable fact, that several 
hundreds of brave seamen had been suffered to drown on 
the wrecks, without the least effort to rescue them. In 
explanation of this fact, they had not only no justification, 
at once undisputed and satisfactory — but not even any 
straightforward, consistent, and uncontradicted statement 
of facts. There were discrepancies among the generals 
themselves, comparing their official with their unofficial, 
as well as with their present statements — and contradic- 
tions between them and Theramen^s, each having denied 
the sufficiency of the storm as a vindication for the neglect 
imputed to the other. It was impossible that the assembly 
could be satisfied to acquit the generals, on such a pre- 
sentation of the case; nor could they well know how to 
apportion the blame between them and Theramen^s. The 
relatives of the men left to perish would be doubtless in a 
state of violent resentment against one or other of the two, 
perhaps against both. Under these circumstances, it could 
hardly have been the sufficiency of their defence — it must- 
have been rather the apparent generosity of their conduct 
towards Theramen^s, in formally disavowing all charge of 
neglect against him, though he had advanced a violent 
charge against them — which produced the result that we 
read in Xenophon. The defence of the generals was 
listened to with favour and seemed likely to prevail with 
the majority. •» Many individuals present offered themselves 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 6-7. Metdi they actually did satisfy the people. 

H tauta ol aTpaTij^ol Ppa^^iot Ixaato; The first words here oited from 

dncXofi^aato, oO Y^P npo^TiSv) otplffi Xenophon do not imply that the 

Xi^oc xaxa t6v vi|i.ov generals were checked or abridged 

ToiauTot XifovTSc i ic e 1 9 o v t6v in their liberty of speaking before 

fi-^ltov. The imperfect tense iicci- the public assembly, but merely 

9ov must be noticed: "they were that no Judicial trial and defence 

persuading,^ or seemed in the way were granted to them. In judicial 

to persuade, the people: notlneioav defence, the person accused had a 

the aorist, which would mean that measured time for defence (by the 
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as bail for the generals^ in order that the latter might be 
liberated from custody: but the debate had been so much 
prolonged (we see from hence that there must have been 
a great deal of speaking) that it was now dark, so that no 
vote could be taken, because the show of hands was not 
distinguishable. It was therefore resolved that the whole 
decision should be adjourned until another assembly; 
but that in the meantime the senate should meet to 
consider what would be the proper mode of trying and 
judging the generals — and should submit a proposition to 
that enect. 

It so chanced, that immediately after this first 
assembly, during the interval before the meet- occurrence 
ing of the senate or the holding of the second of the fei. 
assembly, the three days of the solemn annual Apaturu- 
festival called Apaturia intervened ; early days the great 
in the month of October. This was the character- fSmniV o"' 
istic festival of the Ionic race; handed down the lonio 
from a period anterior to the constitution of '*°®* 
KleisthenSs, and to the ten new tribes each containing so 
manjr demes— and bringing together the citizens in their 
primitive unions of family, gens, phratry,&c., the aggregate 
of which had originally constituted the four Ionic tribes, 
now superannuated. At the Apaturia the family cere- 
monies were gone through; marriages were enrolled, acts 
of adoption were promulgated and certified, the names of 
youthful citizens first entered on the gentile and phratric 
roll; sacrifices were jointly celebrated by these family 
assemblages to Zeus Phratrius, Athene, and other deities, 
accompanied with much festivity and enjoyment. A 
solemnity like this, celebrated every year, naturally pro- 
voked, in each of these little unions, questions of affectionate 
interest — "Who are those that were with us last year, but 
are not here now? The absent — where are they? The 
deceased — where or how did they die?* Now the crews 
of the twenty-five Athenian triremes, lost at the battle of 
Arginusae, (at least all those among them who were freemen) 
had been ptiembers of some one of these family unions, and 
were missed on this occasion. The answer to the above 
inquiry, in their case, would be one alike melancholy and 

clepsydra or water-clock) allottd much longer than any single 
to bim, during which no one could ^ speaker would he permitted to oc* 
interrupt him; a time doubtless cupy in the public assembly. 

VOL. VII. 2 P 
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revolting — ^'Tbey fought like brave men and had their 
full share in the victory: their trireme was broken, disabled, 
and made a wreck, in the battle: aboard this wreck they 
were left to perish, while their victorious generals and 
comrades made not the smallest effort to preserve them." 
To hear this about fathers, brothers, and niends — and to 
hear it in the midst of a sympathising family circle — was 
well-calculated to stir up an agony of shame, sorrow, and 
anger, united; an intolerable sentiment, which required as 
a satisfaction, and seemed even to impose as a duty, the 
punishment of those who had left these brave comrades to 
perish. Manv of the gentile unions, in spite of the usually 
festive and cneerful character of the Apaturia, were so 
absorbed by this sentiment, that they clothed themselves 
in black garments and shaved their heads in token of 
mourning, resolving to present themselves in this guise at 
the coming assembly, and to appease the manes of their 
abandoned kinsmen by every possible effort to procure 
retribution on the generals, i 

Xenophon in his narrative describes this burst of 
Burst of feelinp at the Apaturia as false and factitious, 
feeling^ at and the men in mourning as a number of hired 
the^pft tu- impostors, got up by the artifices of TheramenSs, » 
presented ' to destroy the generals. But the case was one 
by xeno- i^ which no artifice was needed. The universal 
' ^ and self-acting ' stimulants of intense human 

■ Lysias putt into one of his moumfal and yindictive feeling on 

orations a similar expression re- the part of the kinsmen of the 

spooling the feeling at Athens to- deoeased (xiii. 101). 

wards these generals — fiYOU|jkcvoi Other historians of Greece, Dr. 

Xp^vai T^ Tu>vTeOveoi>TU)v dpCT^ leap* Thirlwall not excepted (Hist, of 

exelvu>v SIxyjv Xa^tiv^Lysias oont. Greece, ch. xxx. vol. iy. p. 117-125), 

Bratosth. s. 37. follow Xenophon on this point. 

t Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8. Oi oOv They treat the intense sentiment 

iccpl Tov 87]pa)tivi)v iiapt9xc6aaav against the generals at Athens as 

ivOp(i>icouc (xiXava l|AdTia trx^"*' ''popular prejudices*— "excitement 

tac, xal sv XPM> ^*'>PI''i^ouc produced by the artifices of Tbe- 

icoXXou; iv Ta6T^ x'q iopx^, ramenfts" (Dr. Thirlwall, p. 117-124). 

tva icp6( Tf)v ixxXvjolav ^xoisv, d> « ''Theramenfis (he says) hired a great 

8t] ^uYYtveic SvTsc twv dice- number of persons to attend the 

X u> X 6 X u> V. festival, dressed in black, and with 

Here I adopt substantially the their heads shaven, as mourning 

statement of Diodorus, who gives for kinsmen whom they had lost 

a juster and more natural descrip- in the sea-fight." 

tion of the proceeding ; represent- Yet Dr. Thirlwall ipeaks of the 

ing it at a spontaneous action of narrative of Xenophon in the most 
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sympathy stand here so prominently marked, that it is not 
simply supei€uoas but even misleading, to look behind for 
the gold and machinations of a political instigator. 
TheramenSs might do all that he could to turn the public 
displeasure against the generals, and to prevent it from 
turning against himself: it is also certain that he did much 
to annihilate their defence. He may thus have had some 
influence in directing the sentiment against them, but he 
could have had little or none in creating it Nay, it is not 
too much to say that no factitious agency of this sort could 
ever have prevailed on the Athenian public to desecrate 
such a festival as the Apaturia bv all the insignia of 
mourning. If they did so, it could only have been through 
some internal emotion alike spontaneous and violent, such 
as the late event was well-calculated to arouse. 

Moreover, what can be more improbable than the 
allegation that a great number of men were hired to 
personate the fathers or brothers of deceased Athenian 
citizens, all well-known to their really surviving kinsmen? 
What more improbable than the story that numbers of 
men would sufler themselves to be hired, not merely to 



unfavourable terms; and certainly 
in tfrms no worse than it deseryes 
(see p. 116, the note)— "It looks as 
if Xenophon had purposely in- 
volved the whole affair in ohseurity.^ 
Compare also p. 123, where his 
criticism is equally severe. 

I hare little scruple in deserting 
the narrative of Xenophon (of 
which I think as meanly as Dr. 
Thirlwall), so far as to supply 
(without contradicting any of his 
main allegations) an omission 
which I consider capital and pre- 
ponderant. I accept his account 
of what acttially passed at the fes- 
tival of the Apaturia, but I deny 
his statement of the mancsuvres of 
Theramends as the producing cause. 
Most of the obscurity which sur- 
rounds these proceedings at Athens 
arises from the fact, that no notice 
has been taken of the intense and 
spontaneous emotion which the 
desertion of the men on the wrecks 



was naturally calculated to pro- 
duce on the public mind. It would 
(in my judgement) have been un- 
accountable if such an effect had 
not been produced, quite apart 
from all instigations of Therame- 
nds. The moment that we recog- 
nise this capital fact, the series of 
transactions becomes comparative- 
ly perspicuous and explicable. 

Dr. Thirlwall, as well as Sievers 
(Gommentat. de Xenophontls Hel- 
len. p. 25-80), supposes Theramends 
to have acted in concert with the 
oligarchical party, in making use 
of this incident to bring about the 
ruin of generals odious to them — 
several of whom were connected 
with Alkibiadds. I confess that I 
see nothing to countenance this 
idea : but at all events, the cause 
here named is only secondary— not 
the grand and dominant fact of 
the moment. 

2 f2 
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put on black clothes for the day, which might be taken off 
in the evening — but also to shave their heads, thus 
stamping upon themselves an ineffaceable evidence of the 
fraud, until the hair had grown again? That a cunning 
man, like Theramenes, should thus distribute his bribes to 
a number of persons, all presenting naked heads which 
testified his guilt, when there were real kinsmen surviving 
to prove the fact of personation? That having done this, 
he should never be arraigned or accused for it after- 
wards, — ^neither during the prodigious reaction of feeling 
which took place after the condemnation of the generals, 
which Xenopnon himself so strongly attests, and which fell 
BO heavily upon Kallixenus and others — nor by his bitter 
enemy Kritias under the government of the Thirty? Not 
only TheramenSs is never mentioned as having been after- 
wards accused, but for aught that appears, he preserved 
his political influence and standing, with little, if any, 
abatement. This is one forcible reason among many 
others, for disbelieving the bribes and the all-pervading 
machinations which Xenophon represents him as having 
put forth, in order to procure the condemnation of the 
generals. His speaking in the first public assembly, and 
his numerous partisans voting in the second, doubtless 
contributed much to that result — and by his own desire. 
But to ascribe to his bribes and intrigues the violent and 
overruling emotion of the Athenian public, is, in my 
judgement, a supposition alike unnatural and preposterous 
both with regard to them and with regard to him. 

When the senate met, after the Apaturia, to discharge 

the duty confided to it by the last public 
of Eaiiixe!^ assembly, of determining in what manner the 
nns in the generals should be judged, and submitting their 
against the opinion for the consideration of the next 
generals— assembly — the senator Kallixenus (at the 
and^sub- instigation of Theramenes, if Xenophon is to 
mitted to be believed) proposed, and the majority of the 
awembiy.** senate adopted, the following resolution: "The 

Athenian people, having already heard in the 
previous assembly, both the accusation and the defence of 
the generals, shall at once come to a vote on the subject 
by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall be placed, and 
the herald of each tribe shall proclaim — All citizens who 
think the generals guilty for not having rescued the 
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warriors who had conquered in the battle, shall drop their 
pebbles into the foremost urn; all who think otherwise, 
into the hindmost. Should the generals be pronounced 
guilty (by the result of the voting), they shall be delivered 
to the Eleven, and punished with death; their property 
shall be confiscated, the tenth part being set apart for the 
goddess Athene."! One single vote was to embrace the 
case of all the eight generals. ^ 

The unparalleled burst of mournful and vindictive 
feeling at the festival of the Apaturia, extending inj^gtice ©f 
by contagion from the relatives of the deceased the resoiu- ' 
to many other citizens — and the probability JeprMM 
thus created that the coming assembly would theffenerais 
sanction the most violent measures against the Jomary^M- 
generals — probably emboldened Kallixenus to curities for 
propose and prompted the senate to adopt, this j^f^^f **^ 
deplorable resolution. As soon as the assembly Psep'hismof 
met> it was read and moved by Kallixenus himself, Ka'^n^'^tt*- 
as coming from the senate in discharge of the commission 
imposed upon them by the people. 

It was heard by a large portion of the assembly with 
well-merited indignation. Its enormity consisted in breaking 
through the established constitutional maxims and judicial 
practices of the Athenian democracy. It deprived the 
accused generals of all fair trial, alleging, with a mere faint 
pretence of truth which was little better tnan utter falsehood, 
that their defence as well as their accusation had been 
heard in the preceding assembly. Now there has been no 
people, ancient or modern, in whose view the formalities 
of judicial trial were habitually more sacred and indispens- 
able than in that of the Athenians — formalities including 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a 
measured and sufficient space of time for him to make his 
defence before the Dikasts; while those Dikasts were men 
who had been sworn beforehand as a body, yet were selected 
by lot for each occasion as individuals. From all these 
securities the generals were now to be debarred, and sub- 
mitted, for their lives, honours, and fortunes, to a simple 
vote of the unsworn public assembly, without hearing or 
defence. Nor was this all. One single vote was to be 
taken in condemnation or absolution of the eight generals 
collectively. Now there was a rule in Attic judicial procedure^ 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 8, 9. * Xenoph. Hell en. i. 7, S4. 
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called the psephism of Kannonns (originally adopted, 
we do not know when, on the proposition of a citizen of 
that name, as a psephism or decree for some particular 
case — ^but since generalized into common practice, and 
grown into crreat prescriptive reverence), which perempt- 
orily forbade any such collective trial or sentence, and 
directed that a separate judicial vote should in all cases 
be taken for or agamst each accused party. The psephism 
of Kannonus, together with all the other respected maxims 
of Athenian criminal justice, was here audaciously trampled 
under foot.i 



■ I cannot oonour with the opin- 
ion expressed by Dr. Thirlwall in 
Appendix III. vol. iv. p. 601 of hie 
History— on the subject of the 
psephism of Kann6nus. The view 
which I gire in the text coincides 
with that of the expositors ge- 
nerally, from whom Dr. Thirlwall 
dissents. 

The psephism of KannOnus was 
the only enactment at Athens which 
made it illegal to vote upon the 
case of two accused persons at 
once. This bad now grown into a 
practice in the Judicial proceedings 
at Athens; s6 that two or more 
prisoners, who were ostensibly 
tried under some other law, and 
BOt under the psephism of KannO- 
nns with its various provisions, 
would yet have the benefit of this 
its particular provision— viz. sever- 
ance of trial. 

In the particular case before us, 
Euryptolemus was thrown back to 
appeal to the psephism itself; 
which the senate, by a proposition 
unheard-of at Athens, proposed to 
contravene. The proposition of 
the senate ofTended against the 
general law in several different 
ways. It deprived the generals of 
trial before a sworn dikastery; it 
also deprived them of the liberty 
of full defence during a measured 
time : but farther, it prescribed that 
they should all be condemned or 



absolved by one and the same vote, 
and in this last respect it sinned 
against the psephism of Eanndnus. 
Euryptolemus in his speech, en- 
deavouring to persuade an exas- 
perated assembly to reject the pro- 
position of the senate and adopt 
the psephism of Kanndnus as the 
basis of the trial, very prudently 
dwells upon the severe provisions 
of the psephism, and artfully slurs 
over what he principally aims at, 
the severance of the trials, by of- 
fering his relative FerikUs to be 
tried first. The words hi^a Sxaoxov 
(sect. 37) appear to me to be natur- 
ally construed with xari to Kav- 
vtbvou ^^lapia, as they are by most 
commentators, though Dr. Thirl- 
wall dissents from it. It is certain 
that this was the capital feature 
of illegality, among many, which 
the proposition of the senate pre- 
sented—I mean the judging and 
condemning all the generals by 
one vote. It was upon this point 
that the amendment of Euryptole- 
mus was taken, and that the 
obstinate resistance of SokratAs 
turned (Plato, Apol. 20; Xenoph. 
Memor. i. 1, 18). 

Farther, Dr. Thirlwall, in assign- 
ing what he believes to have been 
the real tenor Of the psephism of 
Kann6nus, appears to me to have 
been misled by the Scholiast in his 
interpretation of the mach-dis- 
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As soon as the resolution was read in the public 
assembly, Euiyptolemus, an intimate friend of opposition 
the generals, denounced it as grossly illegal and taken by 
unconstitutional; presenting a notice of indict- mu7on°the 
ment against Kallixenus, under the Oraphe ground of 
Paranom6n, for having proposed a resolution tion*ai*firm 
of that tenor. Several other citizens supported -Graphft 
the notice of indictment, which according to ^a'»*io»adn. 
the received practice of Athens, would arrest the farther 
progress of the measure until the trial of its proposer 
had been consummated. Nor was there ever any pro- 
position made at Athens, to which the Graphe Paranom6n 
more closely and righteously applied. 

But the numerous partisans of Kallixenus — especially 
the men who stood by in habits of mourning, with Excitement 
shaven heads, agitated with sad recollections of the ai- 
and thirst of vengeance — were in no temper to ■®™\\^'" 
respect this constitutional impediment to the tiomti im- 
discussion of what had already been passed by pediment 
the senate. They loudly clamoured that «it ^^«"'^i°^- 



cussed passage of Aristophanes, 
EkklesiaE. 1089:— 
Toutl TO TcpaYfjiot xattL to Kawcjvou 

^Tj^iofxa, pivstv Set (jie SiaXeXr))«.- 
(jiivov, 

nu)« ouv 8ticu>iceiv dfjicpOTepac Su- 
YTjOOfjiat ; 
Upon which Dr. Thirlwall observes 
— "that the young man is com- 
paring his plight to that of a cul- 
prit, who, under the decree of 
Oann6nus, was placed at the bar 
held by a person on each side. In 
this sense the Greek Scholiast, 
though his words are corrupted, 
clearly understood the passage." 

I cannot but think that the Scho- 
liast understood the words oom- 
pletely wrong. The young man in 
Aristophanes does not compare his 
situation with that of the culprit^ 
but with that of the dikastery which 
tried culprits. The psephism of 
Eanndnus directed that each de- 
fendant should be tried separately : 



accordingly, if it happened that 
two defendants were presented for 
trial, and were both to be tried 
without a moment's delay, the 
dikastery could only effect this 
object by dividing itself into two 
halves or portions; whicii was per- 
fectly practicable (whether often 
practised or not), as it was a nu- 
merous body. By doing this (xptvetv 
8iaX6X7}(jL(jLivov) it could try both the 
defendants at once; but in no other 
way. 

Now the young man in Aristo- 
phanes compares himself to the di- 
kastery thus circumstanced ; which 
comparison is signified by the pun 
of f)iveiv StaXeXvjpifJiivov in place of 
xptveiv6taXcXT]|jL{xevov. He is assailed 
by two obtrusive and importunate 
customers, neither of whom will 
wait until the other has been 
.served. Accordingly he says~ 
''Clearly I ought to be divided into 
two parts, like a dikastery acting 
under the psephism of KannOnui, 
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was intolerable to see a small knot of citizens thas hindering' 
the assembled people from doing what they chose:" and 
one of their number, Lykiskus, even went so far as to 
threaten that those who tendered the indictment against 
Kallixenus should be judged by the same vote along with 
the generals, if they would not let the assembly proceed 
to consider and determine on the motion just read. ^ The 
excited disposition of the large party thus congregated^ 
farther inflamed by this menace of Lykiskus, was wound 
up to its highest pitch by various other speakers; especially 
by one, who stood forward and said — " Athenians, I was 
myself a wrecked man in the battle: I escaped only by 
getting upon an empty meal-tub ; but my comrades, perishing 
on the wrecks near me, implored me, if I should myself be 
saved, to make known to the Athenian people, that their 
generals had abandoned to death warriors who had bravely 
conquered in behalf of their country." Even in the most 
tranquil state of the public mind, such a communication of 
the last words of these drowning men reported by an ear- 
witness, would have been heard with emotion; but under 
the actual predisposing excitement, it went to the inmost 
depth of the hearers' souls, and marked the generals as 
doomed men. 2 Doubtless there were other similar state- 
ments, not expressly mentioned to us, bringing to view the 

aTpotXTiYO'!)?, 4av f*-^ d^ubai t^» 
cxxXi]aiav, eic64op6f)v]ae icaXiv h 
«5^}jlo<, xat 7|v«7xd997]aav d^iivaitoc 
xXigaeic. 

All this violence is directed to 
the special object of getting the 
proposition discussed and decided 
on by the assembly, in spite of 
constitutional obstacles. 

* Xenoph. Eellen. i. 7, 11. Uap- 
7JX9« 6i Ti? icT^vcxxXi)aiav9«ox(i>v, 
sict Ttu^ouc dXtplxfiuv awO^vcii* im. 
oteXXeiv 6' abtv^ *o6c dicoXXofxivooc, 
edv ffu>8^, dn«YY**i*-** "^^ 5t^M-H*» ^'» 
ol atpaTTjol oux dvelXovto^ooidpiff- 
Too? 6TC£p TTJ? «aTpl5o? T«^of*8»oo?. 

I venture to say that tbere is 
nothing, in the whole compass of 
ancient oratory, more full of ge- 
nuine pathos and more profoundly 
impressive, than this simple in- 
cident and speech; though re- 



to deal with this matter: yet how 
shall I be able to serve both at 
once?" 

This I conceive to be the proper 
explanation of the passage in Aris- 
tophands; and it affords a striking 
confirmation of the truth of that 
which is generally received as pur- 
port of the psephism of Kanndnus. 
The Scholiast appears to me to 
have puszled himself, and to have 
misled everyone else. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7. T6v ii 
KaXXi^evov icpoasxaXiffavro napdvopia 
fdaxovTc; ^tif'(tfpai<fi'iOLij £upunt6Xc- 
|ji6< Tt xol dXXoi Tivi« TOO 6i fii^fjioo 
ivioi taoTa iit^voo^' t6 8i icXijOoc 
e36a, 8ctv6v elvai, cl |i.iq tic 
sdasi Tov 8^(xov icpdTxciv, 6 
&v f)ouX7)Tai. Kal 4itl to6toic sl- 
ndvToc Auxlaxou, xol toOtouc t^ 
aOT{) 4^^9tf> xp4v««9ai, ^rttp xol tob^ 
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; ame fact in other ways, and all contributing to aggravate 
tlie violence of the public manifestations; which at length 
reached such a point, that Euryptolemus was forced to 
withdraw his notice of indictment against Kallixenus. 

Now, however, a new form of resistance sprung up, 
still preventing the proposition from being ^^^ ^^ 
taken into consideration by the assembly. Some taifes refuse 
of the Prytanes — or senators of the presiding *<> p^* *^ 
tribe, on that occasion the tribe Antiochis — thelii *oppo- 
the legal presidents of the assembly, refused to *^^}^? ^V^' 
entertain or put the question: which, being except *that 
illegal and unconstitutional, not only inspired ofSokratfia. 
them with aversion, but also rendered them personally 
open to penalties. Kallixenus employed against them the 
same menaces which Lykiskus had uttered against Eurypto- 
lemus: he threatened, amidst encouraging clamour from 
many persons in the assembly, to includp them in the same 
accusation with the generals. So intimidated were the 
Prytanes by the incensed manifestations of the assembly, 
that all of them, except one, relinquished their opposition, 
and agreed to put the question. The single obstinate 



counted in the most bald manner, 
by an unfriendly and contemptuoui 
advocate. 

Yet the whole effect of it is lost, 
because the habit is to dismiss 
eyerything which goes to inculpate 
the generals, and to justify the " 
vehement emotion of the Athenian 
public, as if it was mere stage 
trick and falsehood. Dr. Thiilwall 
goes even beyond Xenophou when 
he says (p. 119, rol. iv.)— "A man 
was brought forward^ who pretended 
he had been preserved by clinging 
to a meal-barrel, and that his com- 
rades," Ac. So Mr. Mitford — "A 
man was produced," &o. (p. 847.) 

Now icapi]X8e does not mean "he 
was brought forward:" it is a com- 
mon word employed to signify one 
who comes forward to speak in the 
public assembly (see Thucyd. iii. 
44, and the parti<$iple icapcX8u>v in 
numerous places). 

Next, faoxoDv, while it sometimes 
means pretending, sometimes also 



means simply affirming : Xenophon 
does not guarantee the matter af- 
firmed, but neither does he pro- 
nounce it to be false. He uses 
9a9xu>v in various cases where he 
himself agrees with the fact affirmed 
(see Hellen. i. 7, 12; Memorab. i. 
2, 29 ; CyropsBd. viii. 8, 41 ; Plato, 
Ap. Socr. 0. 6. p. 21). 

The people of Athens heard and 
ftiUy believed this deposition ; nor 
do I see any reason why an his- 
torian of Greece should disbelieve 
it. There is nothing in the asser- 
tion of this man which is at all 
improbable : nay, more, it is plain 
that several such incidents must 
have happened. If we take the 
smallest pains to expand in our 
imaginations the details connected 
with this painfully interesting 
crisis at Athens, we shall see that 
numerous stories of the same af- 
fecting character must have been 
in circulation — doubtless many 
false, but many also perfectly true. 
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Frytanis, wliose refusal no menace could subdue, was a 
man whose name we read with peculiar interest, and in 
whom an impregnable adherence to law and duty was only 
one among many other titles to reverence. It was the 
philosopher Sokratis; on this trying occasion, once 
throughout a life of seventy years, discharging a political 
office, among the fifty senators taken by lot from the tribe 
Antiochis. SokratSs could not be induced to withdraw 
his protest, so that the question ^9as ultimately put by the 
remaining Prvtanes without his concurrence. ^ It should 
be observed tnat his resistance did not imply any opinion 
as to the guilt or innocence of the generals, but applied 
simply to the illegal and unconstitutional proposition now 
submitted for determining their fate ; a proposition, which 
he must already have opposed once before, in his capacity 
of member of the senate. 

The constitutional impediments having been thus 
violently overthrown, the question was regulary put by the 
Prytanes to the assembly. At once the clamorous outcry 
ceased, and those who had raised it resumed their behaviour 
of Athenian citizens — patient hearers of speeches and 
opinions directly opposed to their own. Nothing is more 
deserving of notice than this change of demeanour. The 
champions of the men drowned on the wrecks had resolved 
Altered *® employ as much force as was req^uired to 
temper of eliminate those preliminary constitutional 
bi* when" objections, in themselves indisputable, which 
the dis^'^ precluded the discussion. But so soon as the 
oussion^had discussion was once begun, they were careful 
amendment not to give to the resolution the appearance of 
devlio ed^ being carried by force. Euryptolemus, the 
by^Euryt personal friend of the generals, was allowed 
ptoiemus. »not onlytomove an amendment negativing the 

{>roposition of Ktdlixenus, but also to deveiope it in a 
ong speech, which Xenophon sets before us. 2 

> Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 14, 16 ; among the Prytanes. It can hardly 

Plato, Apol. Socr. o. 20; Xenoph. he accounted certain that he was 

Memor. 1. 1, 18; iv. 4, 2. Epistatfts^the rather as this same 

In the passage of the Memorabi- passage of the Memorabilia is in- 

lia, Xenophon says that Sokratfts accurate on another point: it 

is Epistatfts, or presiding Prytanis names nine generals as haying 

for that actual day. In the Hel- been condemned, instead of tight 

lenica, he only reckons him as one * Xenoph. Hellen. L 7, 16. MsTd 
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His speech is one of great skill and ladgement in 
reference to the case before him and to the gp^^^j, ^^ 
temper of the assembly. Beginning with a Euryptoie- 
gentle censure on his friends the generals Perikles "*'*■• 
and Diomedon, for having prevailed on their colleagues to 
abstain from mentioning, in their first official letter, the 
orders given to Theramenes, — he represented them as now 
in danger of becoming victims to the base conspiracy of 
the latter, and threw himself upon the justice of the people 
to grant them a fair trial. He besought the people to take 
full time to instruct themselves before they pronounced so 
solemn and irrevocable a sentence — to trust only to their 
own judgement, but at the same time to take security that 
judgement should be pronounced after full information 
and impartial hearing — and thus to escape that bitter and 
unavailing remorse which would otherwise surely follow. 
He proposed that the generals should be tried each 
separately, according to the psephism of Kann6nus — with 
proper notice, and ample time allowed for the defence as 
well as for the accusation; but that if found guilty, they 
should suffer the heaviest and most disgraceful penalties — 
his own relation Perikles the first. This was the only way 
of striking the guilty, of saving the innocent, and of 
preserving Athens from the ingratitude and impiety of 
condemning to death, without trial as well as contrary to 
law, generals who had just rendered to her so important 
a service. And what could the people be afraid of? Did 
they fear lest the power of trial should slip out of their 
hands, — that they were so impatient to leap over all the 
delays prescribed by the lawr^ To the worst of public 
traitors, Aristarchus, they had granted a day with full 
notice for trial, with all the legal means for making his 
•defence: and would they now show such flagrant contrariety 
of measure to victorious and faithful officers? "Be not 
ye (he said) the men to act thus, Athenians. The laws are 
your own work; it is through them that ye chiefly hold 
your greatness: cherish them, and attempt not any pro- 
ceeding without their sanction." 2 

^k xauxa, (that is, after the cries less hurry" (icpoicixsta) which Pan- 

and threats above recounted) dva- sanias brings against the Athenians 

(idic £6puicT6Xt|j.o< iXt^tv Oictp t<Lv in reference to their behaviour to- 

OTpatT)Ttt>v Td6t, Ac. wards the six generals (vi. 7, S). 

' It is this accusation of "reck- * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7| 80. Vi% 
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Eurypiolemus then shortly recapitulated the pro- 
ceedinffs after the battle, with the violence of the storm 
which had prevented approach to the wrecks; adding, that 
one of the generals, now in peril, had himself been on 
board a broken ship, and had only escaped bv a fortunate 
accident. 1 Gaining courage from his own harangue, he 
concluded by reminding the Athenians of the brilliancy of 
the victory, and by telling them that they ought in justice 
to wreath the brows of the conquerors, instead of following 
those wicked advisers who pressed for their execution. ^ 

It is no small proof of the force of established habits 
of public discussion, that the men iu mourning and with 
shaven heads, who had been a few minutes before in & 
state of furious excitement, should patiently hear out a 
speech so effective and so conflicting with their strongest 
sentiments as this of Euryptolemus. Perhaps others may 
have spoken' also; but Xenophon does not mention thenu 
It is remarkable that he does not name Theramenes aa 
taking any part in this last debate. 

The substantive amendment proposed by Euryptolemus 
Hi8 amend- ^^' *^** ^^® generals should be tried each 
ment is re- separately, according to the psephism of 
prV^osTtion Kannonus; implying notice to be given to each,^ 
of Lkiiixe- of the day of trial, and full time for each to 
cwwied defend himself. This proposition, as well as 
that of the Senate moved by Kallixenus, was 
submitted to the vote of the assembly ; hands being separately 
held up, first for one, next for the other. The Prytanes 
pronounced the amendment of Euryptolemus to be carried. 
But a citizen named MeneklSs impeached their decision 
as wrong or invalid, alleging seemingly some informality 
or trick in putting the question, or perhaps erroneous 
report of the comparative show of nands. "We must 
recollect that in tnis case the Prytanes were declared 
partisans. Feeling that they were doin^ wrong in suffering 
so illegal a proposition as that of Kallixenus to be. put at 
all, and that tne adoption of it would be a great public 

6(utc 7t, & 'AOtivatoi* aXX* iaoT<Lv a6TO{«.&Too, <Lv tl< xtbv 6(itTtpiD> 

ftvxac Toi>< v^piouc, 8i* oftc (liXtara 9tpaTt)Yu>v ixl «aTa869i)c ytm^ ott>- 

(jitTtOToi taTt, 9oX&TtovTt<, &vso xou- Otlci Ac. 

Tiuv |<.T]fitv lepdTTtiv ictipaaOt. * The speech is contained is 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 86. Toutu>v Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 16-8C. 
a |idpTupt« ol oa>8tvt«< aico too 
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mischief, they would hardly scruple to try and defeat it 
even by some unfair manoeuvre. But the exception taken 
by Menekles constrained them to put the question over 
again, and they were then obliged to pronounce that the 
majority was in favour of the proposition of E^allixenus. ^ 
That proposition was shortly afterwards carried into 
effect by disposing the two urns for each tribe, The six ge- 
and collecting the votes of the citizens "^^'J^^^^ 
individually. The condemnatory vote prevailed, ^3 *™'* 
and all the eight generals were thus found executed, 
guilty; whether by a large or a small majority, we should 
have been glad to learn, but are not told. The majority 



■ Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 88. ToOtuiv 
8i fiiaxttpoTOvou(jLivu)v, t6 (iiv npuitov 
ixpivav TTjv £6puicToXi(M)0* Oicopioaa- 
{i-tvou fii MevexXioucy xal icdXiv 8ta- 
XSipotovla« Ytvo(&ivT)c, ixpivav xiqv x^c 

I cannot think that the explana- 
tion of this passage given either 
by SchSmann (Be Gomitiis Athen. 
part iL 1. p. 160 aeq.) or by Meier 
and Schdmann (Der Attische Pro- 
cess, b. iii. p. 296; b. iv. p. 696) is 
satisfactory. The idea of Sch&. 
mann, that in consequence of the 
onoonquerable resistance of Sokra- 
tds, the voting upon this question 
was postponed until the next day, 
appears to me completely inoonsist- 
ent with the account of Xenophon ; 
though countenanced by a passage 
in the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
called Axiochus (c. 12), altogether 
loose and untrustworthy. It is 
plain to me that the question was 
put without SokratAs, and could 
be legally put by the remaining 
Prytanes, in.spite of his resistance. 
The word &7:u>pioola must doubtless 
bear a meaning somewhat different 
here to its technical sense before 
the dikastery; and different also, 
I think, to the other sense which 
Meier and Schomann ascribe to it, 
of a formal engagement to prefer 
at Bome future time an indictment 
or 7paf ^1 icapav6|iu>v. Itseems 



to me here to denote, an oljeetion 
taken on formal groundSf and eua- 
tained hy oath either tendered or 
aet%uilly taken, to the decision of ■ 
the Prytanee or presidents. These 
latter had to declare on which side 
the show of hands in the assembly 
preponderated: but there surely 
must have been some power of 
calling in question their decision, 
if they declared falsely, or if they 
put the question in a treacherous, 
perplexing, or obscure manner. 
The Athenian assembly did not 
admit of an appeal to a divisipn, 
like the Spartan assembly or like 
the English House of Commons; 
though there were many cases in 
which the votes at Athens were 
taken by pebbles in an urn, and 
not by show of hands. 

Now it seems to me that Men«- 
kl6s here exercised the privilege 
of calling in question the decision 
of the Prytanes, and oonstraininir 
them to take the vote over again. 
He may have alleged that they did 
not make it clearly understood 
which of the two propositions was 
to be put to the vote first— that 
they put the proposition of Kal- 
lixenus first, without giving due 
notice— or perhaps that they misre- 
ported the numbers. By what fol- 
lowed, we see that he had good 
grounds for his objection. 
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was composed mostly of those who acted under a feelmg 
of genuine resentment against the generals, but in part 
also of the friends and partisans of TheramenSs,^ not in- 
considerable in number. The six generals then at Athens — 
Perikles (son of the great statesman of that name by 
Aspasia), Diomedon, I&asinides, Thrasyllus, Lysias, and 
AnstoknitSs — were then delivered to the Eleven, and 
perished by the usual draught of hemlock; their property 
being connscated, as the decree of the senate prescribed. 
Respecting the condemnation of these unfortunate 
injastioe of men, pronounced without any ^ of the recognised 
ceedS^— totelary preliminaries for accused persons, there 
yioiation cau be Only one opinion. It was an act of 
of *i»e de- violent injustice and illegality, deeply dishonour* 
maxims »id ing the men who passed it, and the Athenian 
sentiments, character generally. In either case, whether 
the generals were guilty or innocent, such censure is 
deserved ; for judicicJ precautions are not less essential in 
dealing with the guilty than with the innocent. But it is 
deserved in an aggravated form, when we consider that 
the men against whom such injustice was perpetrated, had 
just come from achieving a glorious victory. Against the 
democratical constitution of Athens, it furnishes no ground 
for censure — nor against the habits and feelings which that 



> Diodor. xlll. 101. In regard to 
these two component elements of 
the majority, I doubt not that the 
statement of Blodoms is correct. 
But he represents, quite errone- 
ously, that the generals were con- 
demned by the vote of the assembly, 
and led oft from the assembly to 
execution. The assembly only de- 
creed that the subsequent urn- 
voting should take place, the result 
of which was necessarily uncertain 
beforehand. Accordingly the speech 
which Diodorus represents Dio- 
medon to have made in the as- 
sembly, after the vote of the as- 
sembly had been declared, cannot 
be true history: — "Athenians, I 
wish that the vote which you have 
Just passed may prove beneficial 
to the city. Do you take care to 
fulfil those vows to Zeus Soter, 



Apollo, and the Venerable God- 
desses, under which we gained our 
victory, since fortune has prevented 
us from fulfilling them ourselves.'*' 
It is impossible that Diomedon can 
have made a speech of this nature, 
since he was not then a condemned 
man; and after the condemnatory 
vote, no assembly can well have 
been held ; since the sentence wae 
peremptory, that the generals^ if 
condemned, should be handed over 
to the Eleven. The sentiment,^ 
howevet, is one so natural for 
Diomedon to express, that he may 
well be imagined to have said 
something of the kind to the pre> 
siding Archon or to the Eleven, 
though there was no opportunity 
for saying it to the assembled 
people. 
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constitution tended to implant in the individnal citizen. 
Both the one and the other strenuously forbade the deed: 
nor could the Athenians ever have so dishonoured them- 
selves, if they had not, under a momentary ferocious ex- 
citement, risen in insurrection not less against the forms 
of their own democracy, than against the most sacred 
restraints of their habitual constitutional morality. 

If we wanted proof of this, the facts of the immediate 
future would abundantly supply it. After a Earnest re- 
short time had elapsed, every man in Athens pontanoe of 
became heartily ashamed of the deed. ^ A vote Boon* afte^ 
of the public assembly was passed, 2 decreeing wards— dit- 
that those who had misguided the people on this fnd^of^ 
occasion ought to be brought to judicial trial, KaUixenns. 
that Kallixenus with four others should be among the 
number, and that bail should be taken for their appear- 
ance. This was accordingly done, and the parties were 
kept under custody of the sureties themselves, who were 
responsible for their appearance on the day of trial. But 
presently both foreign misfortunes and internal sedition 
began to press too heavily on Athens to leave any room 
for oth^r thoughts, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
Kallixenus and his accomplices found means to escape, 
before the day of trial arrived, and remained in exile until 
after the dominion of the Thirty and the restoration of 
the democracy. Kallixenus then returned under the 
general amnesty. But the general amnesty protected him 
oilly against legal pursuit, not against the hostile memory 
of the people. ^'jJetested by all, he died of hunger" — 
says Xenophon;3 a memorable proof how much the con* 
demnation of these six generals shocked the standing de- 
mocratical sentiment at Athens. 

From what cause did this temporary burst of wrong 
arise, so foreign to the habitual character of the oanses of 
people? Even under the strongest politicid the popular 
provocation, and towards the most hated traitors, •*®**®°^*"*- 

> I translate here literally the known at Athens by. the name of 

language of Sokratfts in his De- Probold. The assembled people 

fence (Plato, Apol. c. 20)— icapavo- dischargedon this occasion an ante- 

fia>c, u>c tv T(i> 03tif<p xpiv(() icaoiv judicial function, something like 

|j. i V iSo^t. that of a Grand Jury. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 7, 89. This ' Xenoph. Hellen. i. 7, 40. (jiioou* 

TOte of the public assembly was {&tvoc Oico ic&vtwv, Xifii(|> dicidocvtv. 
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(as EuryptolemuB himself remarked by citing the case of 
AristarchuSy) after the Four Hundred as well as after the 
Thirty, the Athenians never committed the like wrong — 
never deprived an accused party of the customary judicial 
securities. How then came they to do it here, where the 
generals condemned were not only not traitors, but had 
just signalized themselves by a victorious combat? No 
Theramends could have brought about this phenomenon; 
no deep-laid oligarchical plot is, in my judgement, to be 
called in as an explanation. ^ The true explanation is 
different, and of serious moment to state. Political hatred, 
intense as it might be, was never dissociated, in the mind 
of a citizen of Athens, from the democratical forms of 
procedure: but the men, who stood out here as actors, had 
broken loose from the obligations of citizenship and common- 
wealth, and surrendered themselves, heart and soul, to the 
family sympathies and antipathies; feelings, first kindled, 
and justly Kindled, by the thought that their friends and 
relatives had been left to perish unheeded on the wrecks 
— ^next, inflamed into preternatural and overwhelming 
violence by the festival of the Apaturia, where all the 
religious traditions connected with the ancient family tie, 
all those associations which imposed upon the relatives of 
a murdered man the duty of pursuing the murderer, were 
expanded into detail and worked up by their appropriate 
renovating solemnity. The garb of mourning and the 
shaving of the head — phsenomena unknown at Athens 
either in a political assembly or in a religious festival — 
were symbols of temporary transformation in the internal 
man. He could think of nothing but his drowning relatives, 
together with the generals as having abandoned them to 
death, and his own duty as survivor to ensure to them 
vengeance and satisfaction for such abandonment. Under 
this self-justifying impulse, the shortest and surest pro- 
ceeding appeared the best, whatever amount of political 
wrong it might entail :^ nay, in this case it appeared the 

■ This is the snppoBition of he would have found occasion to 

Bieven, Forchhammer, and some notice t6 tufft^i^ (kinship) as 

other learned men ; but, in my being not less capable of dicpo^a- 

opinion, it is neither proved nor oi9TO« xiXpia (unscrupulous daring) 

probable. than t6 ixaipixdv (faction). In his 

* IfThnoydidfts had lived to con- reflections on the Korkyrsean dis- 

tinne his history so fur down as turbances (iii. 82) he is led todwell 

to include this memorable event, chiefly on the latter— the anti- 
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only proceeding really snre> since the interposition of the 
proper judicial delays, coupled with severance of trial on 
saccessive days according to the psephism of Kannonus, 
-would probably have saved the lives of five out of the six 
generals, if not of all the six. When we reflect that such 
absorbing sentiment was common, at one and the same time, 
to a large proportion of the Athenians, we shall see the 
explanation of that misguided vote, both of the Senate and 
of the Ekklesia, which sent the six generals to an illegal 
ballot — and of the subsequent ballot which condemned 
them. Such is the natural behaviour of those who, having 
for the moment forgotten their sense of political common- 
wealth, become degraded into exclusive family-meA. The 
family affections, productive as they are of much gentle 
sympathy and mutual happiness in the interior circle, are 
also liable to generate disresard, malice, sometimes even 
ferocious vengeance, towarcui others. Powerful towards 
good, generally, they are not less powerful occasionally 
towards evil; and require, not less than the selfish 
propensities, constant subordinating control from that 
moral reason which contemplates for its end the security 
and happiness of all. And when a man, either from low 
civilization, has never known this large moral reason — or 
when from some accidental stimulus, righteous in the 
origin^ but wrought up into fanaticism by the conspiring 
force of religious as well as family sympathies, he comes to 
place his pride and virtue in discarding its supremacy — 
there is scarcely any amount of evil or injustice which he 
may not be .led to perpetrate, by a blind obedience to the 
narrow instincts of relationship. ^Ces peres de famille 
sont capables de tout" — ^was the satirical remark of Talley- 
rand upon the gross public jobbing so larffely practised 
by those who sought place or promotion for their sons. 
The same words, understood in a far more awful sense, and 
generalized for other cases of relationship, sum up the 
moral of thb melancholy proceeding at Athens. 

pAthies of faotion, of narrow polit« ArginasaB, he. would have seen that 

leal brotherhood or conspiracy for the sentiment of kinship, looked 

the attainment and maintenanoe of at on its antipathetic or yindictive 

power^as most powerfal in gener- side, is pregnant with the like 

ating evil deeds : had he described tendencies, 
the proceedings after the battle of 

VOL. VIL 2 O 
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Lastly, it most never be forgotten that tke generals 
OenerUt- themselTea were also Ifurgel^ responsible in the 
nof*' case. Through the nnjustifiable forv of the 

innoctnt movement against them, they perished like 
™^^ innocent men— without trial — Hnauditi et mde' 

fensi, iamquam inHocentet,perieruntf bat it does not follow 
that they were really innocent. I feel persaaded that 
neither vrith an English, nor French, nor American fleet, 
could such events haye taken place as those which followed 
the yictor^ of ArginussB. Neither admiral nor seamen, 
after gainmg a victory and driving off the enemy, could 
have endured the thoughts of goinff mtck to their anchoraffe, 
leaving their own disabled wre^ unmanageable on we 
waters, with many living comrades aboard, nelpless, and 
depending upon extiuneous succour folr all their chance 
of escape. That the ffenerals at Arginusie did this, stands 
confest oy their own advocate Euryptolemus, ^ though they 
must have known well the condition of disabled slnps after 
a naval combat, and some ships even of the victorious fleet 
were sure to be disabled. If these ffenerals, after their 
victory, instead of sailing back to umd, had employed 
themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there 
would have been ample time to perform this duty, and to 
save all the living men aboard before the storm came on. 
This is the natural inference, even upon their own showing ; 
this is what any English, French, or American naval com- 
mander would have thought it an imperative duty to do. 
What degree of blame is imputable to Theramen^s, and 
how far the generals were discharged by shifting the res- 
ponsibility to him, is a point which we cannot now deter- 
mine. But the storm, which is appealed to as a justification 
of both, rests upon evidence too questionable to serve that 
purpose, where the neglect of duty was so serious, and cost 

> Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 81. 'EicttS^ M^vtidv To6ta>v, *e. 

7 dp xpaTi^9avTtc t^ vau|<.axW ^ remarked a few pages before, 

Kpbc T^v Y^^ xatiicXtuffttv, that the case of Erasinidfts stood 

Aiopiidcov |<.iv ixiXtotv, dvaxOivrac in some meatvre apart from that 

ixl xipox &Kayrei< diveiptiffOai t« of the other generals. Be proposed, 

Hwi^w X8l To{»c v808To6ct '£pa9ivU aoeording to this speech of Enrypto- 

8y)c ikf iicl Todc ic MituX;qvv)v iroXt- lemns, that all the fleet shanld at 

l<.iouc tiljv Taxl9n)v icXttv ftitavtac* once go again to Mitylftnft; which 

epiovXXoc 8' dfifixtpa if v] ytvieOai, would of course have left the men 

&v Tdi< |<.iv a^Tou xaT«XiK0>9t, rate on the wrecks to their fate. 
84 iicl Touc KoXtfjLiouc icXiu>9% *a.\ 
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the Uyes probably of more than 1 000 braye inen. At least 
the Athenian people at home, when they heard the crimin- 
ations and recriminatione between the generals on one 
side and Theramenis on the other — each of them in his 
character of accuser implying that the storm was no valid 
obstacle, ihongh each, if pushed for a defence, fell back 
upon it as a resource in case of liieied — ^the Athenian people 
could not but look upon the storm more as an afterthought 
to excuse previous omissions, than as a terrible reauty 
nullifying all the ardour and resolution of men bent on 
doinff their duty. It was in this way that the intervention 
of Theramends chiefly contributed to the destruction of 
the generals, not by those mancsuvres ascribed to him in 
Xenophon : he destroyed all belief in the storm as a real 
and all-covering hindrance. The general impression of 
the public at Athens — in my opinion, a natural and un- 
avoidable impression — ^was that there hadbeen most culpable 
negligence in regard to the wrecks, through which negli- 

fence alone the seamen on board perished. This negligence 
ishonours, more or less, the armament at Arginusseaswell 
as the generals : but the generals were the persons respon** 
sible to the public at home, who felt for the fate of the 
deserted seamen more justly as well as more generously 
than their comrades in the fleet. 

In spite, therefore, of the guilty proceeding to which 
a furious exaggeration of such sentiment drove the Athe- 
nians — in spite of the sympathy which this has naturally 
and justly procured for the condemned generals — the ver- 
dict of impartial histoiy will pronounce that the sentiment 
itself was well-founded, and that the generals deserved 
censure and disgrace. The Athenian people might with 
justice proclaim to them — ^'Whatever be the grandeur 
of your victory, we can neither rejoice in it ourselves, nor 
allow you to reap honour from it, if we find that you have 
left many hundreds of those who helped in gaining it to be 
drowned on board the wrecks, without making any effort 
to save them, wh^n such effort might well have proved 
successful." And the condemnation here pronounced, 
while it served as a painM admonition to subsequent 
Athenian generals, provided at the same time an efficacious 
guarantee for the preservation of combatants on the wrecks 
or swimming for their lives after a naval victory. One 
express case in point may be mentioned. Thirty years 
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afterwards (b.o. 376^ the Athenian admiral Chabrias defeat* 
ed| though not without considerable loss, the Lacedsemo- 
nian fleet near Naxos. Had he pursued them vigorously, 
he might have completed his victory by destroying all or 
most of them ; but recollecting what had happened after 
the battle of Arginus», he abstained from pursuit, devoted 
his attention to the wrecks of his own fleet, saved from 
death those citizens who were yet living, and picked up 
ihe dead for interment. ^ 



> Dlodor. XT. 86. 

Ftvdfitvoc 84 (XaPplaO iicl xoh 
cpoTtpigiAaxoc, xal ic^9a« t&< tu>v 
jcoXtfjiUov vau« 9UT«iv iv«Yxdi9a<, 
dicia^txo icavTtXu>« xou fiiu)7|iou, 
aval&vijffOtU Tij« iv "ApYivoooai? voo- 
(fcs^lac, iv i To6« vixiQffavTac axpotii- 
To(»c 6 8^(JL0< ivxl (jLtTdXY}< s6tpYt9lac 
Oavditip icepUficiXtV} alxiaffdipLtvoc 8xt 
TO'!>c x«TsXtuxi)x6xac xaxi Tt|v vau|i.a- 
Xieiv o6x i9a4>«Vy tdXa^i^Gi] (jliq icoxs 
x-^c ictpt9xd9tu)c 6|ioiac Yevo(*.4vT)c 
xtv8u<^fU9^ nadtiv icapatcXi^oia. Ai6tctp 
dnooT&< xou 8iu>xtiV) dvtXiYsxo 
xu)v noXixu)v xoi»« 6iov7)xo(jii- 
vou«| xal To(>« )fciv ixi Cu>vxac 



8ti9u>9t, xo6$ 8i xtxtXtoxi)- 
x6xac i8a4>tv. El H pii) icspl 
Ta6Ttiv ijivtTo xiqv int|j.iXtiav, paSlwc 
&v AxavTa x6v icoXt)ilu>v 9x6Xov tii^ 
Otipt. 

Here Diodonu, in alluding to 
the battle ofArginnsse, repeats the 
mistake vhich he had before made, 
as if the omission there concerned 
only dead bodies and not living 
men. But when he describes what 
was done by Obabrias at Naxos, 
he puts forward the preservation 
of living citizens not merely as a 
reality, but as the most prominent 
reality of the proceeding. 
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